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PEEFACE. 



" I HAVE observed,'' says Mr Addison, " that a 
reader seldom peruses a book wi^h pleasure, until 
he knows whether the writer of it be a black man 
or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, 
married or a bachelor, with other particulars of a 
like nature, that conduce very much to the ri^it 
understanding of an author.'' If tiiis feeling re- 
quired to be gratified in the readers of mere moral 
essays, much more so is it likely to hold in perumng 
the personal narratives of a pedestrian's tour. To 
satisfy, then, a curiosity so natnral,^ let this work be 
opened up in a prefatory way, witk a short but 
som^^^hat particular description of tbb Pedbstrian. 

THH.Pm,E8naA.r ia censm-german of the imagiiiMy 
character so well dsawn by Sir Humphrey Davy in 
his Consolations in Travel, caUed tbe unknown 
STRANGBB, who, amoug many olSier good services, 
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drew with bis fishing tackle the worthy baronet out 
of the river Traun, after he bad been tossed over 
one of the best water-falls in the Alps. The 
Pedestrian is a descendant too, of that '^ certain 
odd and unaccountable fellow,**^ mentioned in the 
Spectator, " who, having read the controversies of 
some great men, concemmg the antiquities of Egypt, 
had his curiosity raised to such a degree, that he 
travelled to Grand Cairo, merely to take the mea- 
surement of a pyramid ; and who, so soon as he bad 
set himself right in that particular, returned to his 
native country with great satisfaction.'' The Pe- 
destrian was bom before phrenology came into 
repute; but when he was a child he happened to 
sustain a knock on the head, in creeping down the 
nursery stair, with the precocious intention of peep- 
ing into the world below. A small protuberance was 
in this way raised on his skull, which still remains. 
For many years nobody noticed it; but when his 
passion for travelling began to be developed his 
cranium was carefully thumbed over by a professor 
of the new science, who, mistaking the effect for the 
cause, denominated this accidental lumpy the tra- 
veller's btmp. Be that as it may, he had, like his 
cousin and forefathers, from the first an insatiable 
thirst after knowledge, which carried his desires into 
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all the countries of Europe, where there was anything 
strange to be seen. When he was a school-boy he 
devoted his holidays to making a grand tour on foot 
to all his relations ; and when a student at college 
he saved something every wmter from his limited 
allowances, that he might in summer visit some of 
the celebrated localities of his own country. Dur- 
ing that period of mirth and activity, between the 
finishing of his studies and his professional estabUsh- 
ment, which is exactly adapted for a jaunt to the 
Continent, the Pedestrian was unfortunately shut 
out from Gennany, in as much as mirth without 
money would not carry him through a foreign land, 
-unless like Goldsmith he could play his way on the 
German flute. Once fixed in life, his means became 
plenty enough, but then time began to be scarce ; 
and these, namely, time and money, were thus Uke the 
two mathematical lines which always approach but 
never meet; or rather, they were, in the Pedestrian^s 
circumstances, like the two electrical balls charged 
with opposing fluids, which sometimes seem to 
come near one another but only to start farther 
back than ever. In this way the Pedestrian was 
fixed between the horns of a dilemma, till at last the 
astonishing march of intellect brought into play the 
elements of air, water, and fire, along our levels, 
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both by sea and land, and at once removed almost 
entirely these and other hinderanoes. 

So then thbPbedbstbian is aprofessional man ; of 
a somewhat liberal education; of the middling raidcs 
of life, and of a limited income ; and withal, not 
only from necesnty, but from choice, he aims at 
economy. 

Gentle reader, you are right in your sagacity. The 
Pedestrian is, moreover, described in his passport as 
being tall and somewhat gaunt, with stout limbs, and 
strong bones rather loosely jointed, but clothed with 
sinews, tough, and bellied like a carrier^s whip. 
''His nose is said to be ordinary;^ and ''the 
colour of his hair^ is after his own fancy, for he 
bought it. For a foot or two downward from 
the broad straw brimmer there is a lounging sort of 
stoop. He has a walk that is swaggering rather, 
and withal far more enduring than rapid. The 
Pedestrian does not spring as if upon wires, 
but his motion is diligent and docile. In his 
heavy step he imitates not the prancing and pawing 
of the ladies* Arabian, but the untiring speed Mid 
tame composure of the elephant. He walks a thou- 
sand miles, and his feet neither blister nor bruise, 
because he bathes them daily in cold water, and he 
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has his change of worsted socks every morning, and- 
above all, because he wears a pair of very strong 
thick soled old shoes, well softened, and filled through- 
out with hob nails, and ironed on the heel and toe 
like the hoof of a cuddy. Foul day and fair day are 
almost the same to the Pedestrian, for he has his 
umbrella under his arm, and he bears a light 
Mackintosh cloak strapped upon the top of his 
knapsack; and moreoyer, he is rigged in a plain 
traveller's dress, fitted alike to endure every alterna- 
tion, whether of wet, of heat, or of cold. His sol- 
dier's knapsack is well strapped round his shoulders, 
and although at first it looks large, and feels heavy, 
yet in two or three days it becomes to his accustom- 
ed eye and accumulated strength a thing of Uttle or 
no moment. This knapsack contains a complete 
change of apparel of a rather more gentlemanly-like 
cut and cast, coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, a finer 
pair of shoes, with Unens, flannek, and worsted 
socks, a portable dressing-case, a small piece of 
soap; and in fact, every article requisite to a 
gentleman's comfort. The Pedestrian being a hardy 
sort of fellow, has withal a tin for cooking, and con- 
taining his meat when cooked ; but on these points 
he is utterly indifierent, unless it be to regulate the 
style of his living according to the stapdard of hi§ 
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iinanoes. Ever hungry, healthy, and happy, with 
delight he can seat himself on the bench in front of 
the giisilwf^ witii a crust of brown bread in tiie one 
hand, and a crystal jugfal of sweet milk or beer in 
the other. Such is the fuD length portrait of 
the author, with one feature i|iore. Should the 
laundry maid have broken tryst with him and 
his changes, he may be seen of a forenoon (for 
there is a dash of the eccentric about him after 
all) with a wet handkerchief over his hat, and a 
pair of worsted socks slung to dry stride-legs over 
the shank of his umbrella. He has too, a hunter''s 
flask hung round his shoulders by a green cord, and 
it is filled every miiming, — ^but mark, it is only with 
wine, which is mixed with water. 

And now, as to the inward furnishings and gene- 
ral habits of the walking gentleman. In his dispo- 
sitions he is desirous to be kind and contented 
in the cultivation of that cool philosophy, which 
makes not the worst but the very best of every thing. 
He knowingly gives offence to nobody, and he takes 
offence at nothing short of an insult, which he never 
receives without trying to give a finisher in return. 
The Pedestrian is a man of so many resources that 
he sticks at nothing in the way of difficulties ; in the 
prime of life, and pre-eminently active alike in body 
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and in mind, once started in a trip he follows his 
ol^ect with fire, force, and fortitude, till the senti- 
ment be satisfied for the time. Nay, in these mat- 
ters of travelling enterprise, his determination is so 
dogged, as to approach to an obstinate indifference 
as to whatever of weal or woe may befall him, short 
of high-way robbery, or a broken leg« When abroad, 
he makes it a point, as much as may be, to avoid 
any thing Eke the continued society of his country- 
men. Knowing well, that if he does not, he may 
Jxavel the whole of Germany, and yet never be out 
of En^and. So extremely particular is he on this 
point, that if he happens to be seen by half a dozen 
of his eountrymen, speeding it along on a path so 
narrow that he cannot diverge, rather than be en- 
tangled in their company, and thus become harness- 
ed to the custcmis he meant to leave at home, he 
manages to escape the annoyance, as if by putting 
on an invisible coat. But the Oerman, Aether he 
be the peasant, or the citizen, the artizan, or the 
aristocrat, he delights to make his companion, to 
talk and to walk with him from morning till night, 
and to pick from him all the local and legendary in- 
formation he can. Nay, while others, lolling in 
their own carriages, behold the natives from afar, 
and judge of the outward forms of nature alone, the 
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Pedestrian delights to liye among the people, to wit- 
ness their fireside occupations, and to become in 
rustic reality one of themselves, that he may learn 
their vernacular tongue, study their temper, and 
mark their manners. He is passionately fond of 
ravines, and precipices, the wild and romantic pass, 
the tremendous Alp, and all that is sublime in natu- 
ral scenery. He therefore prefers the bye-ways to 
the high ways, the glade, the gorge, or the glen, to 
the beaten military road or broad tracts, through 
whic^ so many Englishmen rattle every summer in 
their close carriages. When he finds an opening in 
the thick interminable forest, he dives into it at once 
with his compass, as his soUtary guide, and there, 
in the depth of it, he would rather eat his simple 
meal with nature, and nature only ground him, to 
the song of the nightingale, than partake of a table 
iThote dinner, with its mountains of beef, mutton, 
fish, venison, fruits, and pastries, with the music 
of a whole band, rendered still more melodious by 
the report of corks, and the clatter of dishes. He 
prefers the remote inn, with its primitive hospitali- 
ty, the Alpine mrtshaus^ or the Bohemian gasthof^ 
to the gaudy glittering hotels, with all the pomp and 
parade of kellners and kellnerines, in which there is 
nothing whatever that is national. He prefers the 
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Alpine dwrf^ where he can mingle with the characters, 
habits, tempers, and dispositions of the people, pro- 
perly so called, to the busier haunts of Vienna andBer- 
lin, where, as if in another London, he can only join 
in their public amusements,' observe their modes of 
traffic, or listen to conversation, the object of which 
is rather to conceal than to convey their ideas. 
Again, at Innsbruck and Dresden he steps freely 
into the theatre to observe the manners of the coun- 
try ; but at home, although he pretends to be nei- 
ther finical nor fanatical, he turns from a theatre 
as he should from any other haunt of profligacy. 
The pedestrian is sometimes to be seen during the 
heat of the day, stretched at fall length, by the 
side of a brook, and under the shade of a tree, 
with his knapsack under his head as a pillow, and 
his hat over his face to protect him from the 
flies; but he is not asleep, for at the sound of 
your tramp he looks up to reconnoitre, and, if 
you are civU enough to 'p^s on, he disturbs hun- 
self no further; but should you invade his ter- 
ritory, he buckles on his pillow, lifts his um- 
brella, wets his forehead with the cold water, and 
takes the road again. To him it is pure and perfect 
delight that his strange attire and foreign manner 
should excite a continued curiosity along the country, 
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and he laughs m his sleeve, when, at a time, even 
a little suspicion is raised by his oddities. Nei- 
ther does he dislike altogether the discourteous re- 
ception he may meet with in capitals, or the leer with 
which he is eyed at the splendid portal of a dandified 
hotel, when he enters it rigged in his weU-worn tra- 
velling garments, and covered with dust. To your 
surprize too, he is generally Been once in the day, 
probably between the hours of two and four, mount- 
ed on a car, rumbling along the road at the speed 
of five or six miles an hour; and in these cases he 
and the driver are the best friends in the world, and 
as a proof of it the Pedestrian keeps the whip in his 
own hand. Finally, it is the Pedestrian's daily habit 
to start with the sun in the morning, and to take 
ten or twelve English miles before breakfast, which 
he is careful to obtain about eight o'clock. Here he 
rests an hour at his length. And by waljcing another 

ten or twelve miles he is brought on to dinner about 

• 

one o'clock ; but before he sits down to it, he bar- 
gains for a one horse conveyance to take him on 
another ten or twelve miles, and to start with him 
about two. Thus he and the horse feed at one and 
the same time, and thus for about two hours addi- 
tional THE Pedestrian both rests and rides with his 
umbrella over his head to shade him from the heat 
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of the sun. When the day has cooled down, and 
when he feels himself refreshed and up to his work 
again, without stopping a minute he starts once 
more to accomplish another ten miles, or perhaps 
twelve, according to his strength, and the locality of 
his resting-place for the night. Here, about sun-set, 
he sits down to a substantial meal, and having or- 
dered his bed, he saunters up the eminence be- 
hind the inn to get a peep of the surrounding coun- 
try, or over to the church or church-yard, at the 
summons of the vesper bell, to see the forms of wor- 
ship and read the inscriptions on the grave-stones. 
On his return to the inn, he pays his bill for the 
evening and morning, he retires to his bed-room, on 
his knees he offers up a prayer to the Almighty, he 
turns into his '^ berth^^ for the night, and is asleep in 
a second, to be wakened only by the dawn of another 
day. 
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Might not man be distinguished from all the other live 
stock in existence, as a Trayelling Animal! The wood- 
lark and the swallow migrate north and south. The rein- 
deer leaves the polar regions, and the salmon quits the 
deep sea. But such are mere instinctive motions, on par- 
ticular occasions, to particular places, and for particular 
purposes. Again, of all the human beings on the face of 
the earth, ours is the nation of travellers, by sea and by 
land* Our navies watch or protect every coast round the 
globe ; our merchantmen visit every comer of the world ; 
and our travellers have explored the mountains and plains, 
with their deserts and forests, in both hemispheres. But 
since the peace, we have become to a man a nation of con- 
tinental tourists. Thrust out from the continent of Europe, 
for twenty-five years, by a war that raged in all its pro- 
vinces, we are now become as &miliar with the European 
capitals as our fathers were with our own. All of us have 
our errand. One man goes abroad to qualify himself for 
his profession, — ^another to finish a gentlemanly course of 
tuition: One because he has more wealth than he can 
rightly enjoy at home, — and another because he takes a 
fancy for retrenching his expenditure without detriment 
to his comfort : One is consumptive, and he travels to lay 
in a stock of health and hardihood, and another has be- 
come &t or lazy, and he moves that his carcase may be 
brought down or trained to activity. And when we have 

B 
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no other excuse for leaving our country, there still remain 
an apology, that it is genteel, and that we have got the 
travelling bump. And why should we not all take a 
summer tour, when an inhabitant of Edinburgh may now 
reach Berlin, Leipsic, and Dresden, in one we6k, and for £ve 
pounds, — when so many steam-boats attend at our bidding, 
to transport us from one shore to another, even in a few 
hours, — and when so many railroads have been constructed 
here, and every where else, to carry us for a few^i^iUings 
from one capital to another in very little time ? 

Since the desire to travel has now-a-days obtained so 
much, it follows as a natural consequence, that every 
information which may tend to promote the comfort of 
tourists is greedily sought after. If this information be 
given in a plain and practical manner, and above all, by 
a writer who speaks from his own experience, of nd re- 
mote date, it will certainly be the more useful. And 
should the work be something more than a mere abstract 
road book of dry details; should it be interspersed with 
some personal narratives, as living illustrations of the 
general rules laid down, it will thereby be rendered Ux 
more interesting. Should every difficulty a traveller is 
likely to encounter be pointed out, and the best way of 
overcoming these be minutely detailed — should all the 
blunders the author fell into be faithfully narrated, and 
the circumstances, which led to them be minutely told — 
should the objects worthy to be seen, and those that are 
less so, be regularly mentioned— -in a word, should this 
book afford all the instruction which a traveller along 
the same track may require, so as to render it the only 
one he needs purchase for the purpose, and should it be 
not half the bulk, or even a fourth part of the usual price 
of such productions, it cannot fail to be acceptable. 
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As nobody takes a jaunt without a professed object 
before him, so eyeby trayelleb should fix his course 
BEFORE HE STARTS. He should uot Only lay down two or 
three definite points, such as Frankfort, Vienna, Dresden, 
and Berlin, but before he starts he should fix and fill up the 
intermediate points^ and he should not swerve materially 
£rom these in the course of the journey. But here he 
will find far more difficulty than he anticipated; and after 
aU, when he has read much and talked more with other 
continental tourists, and when he has turned over his 
maps to wearisomeness, he may find that he has erred a 
tittle in some of the more minute details. How you are 
to reach these places, and by what routes you are to 
return, are points of very great importance, which are 
seldom duly considered. My object in penetrating into 
Germany was, not only that I might be able to boast of 
hff?ing traversed it north and south, but also that I might 
carry back with me some knowledge of the country, of 
the people, and also of their modes of thinking and acting, 
more especially in the remote regions. I soon saw, that as 
I could not visit every place within the compass of my 
route, however desirable that might be, several sacrifices 
behoved to be made; and I afterwards found, in common 
with all travellers, that every minute object, even at the 
places reached, could not every day be overtaken. I felt 
also, that it was still more impossible for me to get as if 
behind the curtains of German society, or to make myself 
master of the continental character. The externals, there- 
fore, of the coimtry were all that I could hope to accom- 
plish. Keeping these general points in view, I traced my 
tract with great care, and tried to include in it as many of 
the different states as I coi||d — as many of its great rivers, 
its cities, its battle-fields, its fortifications^ itsmountains, its 
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waterfalls, and watering places, and the seats of its unirer- 
sities as nurseries of education and strongholds of religion. 
Of the states, I considered that I might see a portion of 
Holland, Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, Hesse, Darmstadt, 
Nassau, Wurtemburg, Suabia, Bavaria, the Tyrol, Austria, 
Bohemia, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, and those portions of 
the Danish territories which stretch alongside of it, with 
the islands of Walcheren, Beveland, and others, in the pro- 
vince of Zealand, and Heliogoland, and others in the 
North Sea. Of its rivers, I considered that I might see 
something of the Scheldt, the Rhine, the Neckar, the Isar, 
the Inn, the Salza, the Danube, the Molda, and the Elbe.. 
Of its capitals, Brussels, Darmstadt, Stuttgard, Munich, 
Innsbruck, Salzburgh, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, and Ber- 
lin, with the Hanseatict owns of Frankfort and Hamburg. 
Of its battle-fields and fortifications, Flushen, Antwerp, 
Waterloo, Mayence, Ehrenbreitstein, Ulm, Blenheim, Inns- 
bruck, Salzburg, Linz, Wagram, Prague, Culm, Dresden, 
Leipsic, Magdeburg. Of its mountains, I judged that the 
Bavarian, the Tyrolese, the Salzburg, and the Austrian 
Alps,* with the Riesengebirge, the Giant Mountains, and 
the Snowhead, as the chief of the chain at the sources, 
separating Silesia from Bohemia, were few enough samples 
with the Ejreml waterfall as the best in Germany. Of its 

* " I know no country," says Sir Humphrey Davy, in his CJonso- 
lations in Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher," more beau- 
tiful than that which may be called the Alpine country of Auistria, 
including the Alps of the South Tyrol, those of lUyria, the Noric 
and the Julian Alps, and the Alps of Styria and Salzburgh. The 
variety of the scener)', the verdure of the meadows and trees, the 
depth of the valleys, the altitudes of the mountains, the cleanness 
and grandeur of the rivers and lakes, give it, I thiok, a decided 
superiority over Switzerland, and Ihe people are far more agree- 
able, various in their customs and manners ; — lUyrians, Italians, 
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watering-places, Aix la Chapelle, Spa, Weisbaden, Ba- 
den, Teplitz. Of its universities, Bonn, Heidelberg, 
Augsburg, Salzburg, and most of the capitols already 
mentioned. In planning my track I everly felt that I 
had certainly extended it too far, and that to have per- 
vaded it properly would have required something more than 
eight months, instead of so many weeks ; and sometimes I 
felt timid at going so far from }^ome, with only a few 
poimds in my pocket; but I kept to it, and carried it 
through; and I say, advisedly, that the course was well 
traced and travelled. 

And pray, says the reader, how much money may a 
round of this sort require? In answer, the writer has to 
state, not only that he travelled every inch of the ground 
he has mentioned, and counted well the whole cost; but 
more than this, he avers that he denied himself none of the 
comforts and conveniences which any reasonable tourist 
would desire. He took the best places in all the different 
coaches, and the first berths in the steam-boats. He occu- 
pied the second, and sometimes the first waggons in the 
railway trains. He always dined at the table d'hote, and, 
quietly be it spoken, he drank as much wine as his fellow- 
travellers. He enjoyed the best of the travelling society 
in the most respectable hotels, and had a share of conver- 
sation with the aristocracy everywhere. He saw aU the 
respetctable sights, right and left, within the compass of his 
journey. He even stepped into several of the theatres, 
to see the company, hear the music, and guess at the man- 

and Gremiaiis, they have all the same simplicity of character, and 
are all distinguished by their love of their country, their devotion 
to their sovereign, the warmth and purity of their faith, their 
honesty, and, with very few exceptions, I may say, their great 
civility and courtesy to strangers." 
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ners, for he had not Grerman enough to be corrupted by 
what he heard. He bought a very few triflmg trinkets. 
And certamly, with all that, he was carefol of his means. 
In a word, he is proud to make it his boast that he brought 
home some little out of forty pounds, and in two days out 
of eight weeks, after remaining a few days at a time 
in such cities as might be worth the while. To such as 
can conveniently spare both, he would say, that while 
eight weeks and forty pounds will suit all well, ten weeks 
and fifty pounds would certainly do it better. 

The next point of consideration came to be, what part 
of the continent I was first to touch. For some time I 
had made up my mind to land at Hamburg; and when 
at Hull I was almost prevailed on to. make my first pur- 
pose good. But I was prevented, by remembering that 
much time would be lost in sailing up the Elbe, from 
Hamburg to Magdeburg, where there were nothing worth 
to be seen ; and then, on this plan, I must also have sail- 
ed up the Danube, at a double expense of time and money, 
and again down the Rhine at a rate infinitely too rapid 
to enjoy its prospects, so rich, variegated, and grand. In 
a word, I felt this course to be decidedly a bad one, in as 
much as it was better to sail down than up rivers, which 
make the most tedious and difficult navigation in Eu- 
rope. And the more so, that I entertained half an idea, 
by taking Hamburg in coining home, that if weather 
permitted, instead of crossing over to Hull I might go by 
land to Lubeck, and get home from the Baltic sea^ where 
there is more to interest and improve the mind than many 
tourists seem to be aware of. 

A different course altogether at times haunted my 
mind, that is by London to Southampton by the railway, 
and over to Paris, by sailing up the Seine, at an expense 
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for conveyance of about forty or fifly shillings ; then from 
Paris to Creneya, Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, Schafifhausen, 
and down from the sources of the Danube to Uhn, leav- 
ing Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine for an after excur- 
sion, as now the least fashionable, as having been so long 
the most common portion of the tour of Europe. But 1 
was finally driven from this line by the very prevailing 
consideration, that Paris and Switzerland ought not to 
be passed through hurriedly, as if on a journey to Grer- 
many. I therefore fixed my course towards the Nether- 
lands, reserving Paris and Switzerland for some other 
future and far-off occasion, when an opportunity may also 
be iBken of crossing the great St Bernard, going by Flo- 
rence to Rome and Naples, and returning to Marseilles 
and Portsmouth by France. 

Having thus &r restricted ^he line, it next fell to be 
considered whether Rotterdam, Ostend, or Antwerp should 
become the landing place. Here it was considered that 
the Rhine, after it enters the Netherlands, divides itself 
into many insignificant streams^ and loses nearly all its 
peculiar imd interesting scenery. It was therefore resolv- 
ed to reach its banks first at Cologne, a few miles below 
the gorge, where the river abounds with beautiful and 
striking objects of romantic grandeur, of which such se- 
ducing accounts are given. The only two alternatives 
still remaining were Ostend or Antwerp ; and on a point 
so indifferent, it was resolved to take either of the two ac- 
cording as the steamers sailed first, for the one or for the 
other, after our reaching London. And to provide for 
both contingencies, the passport was taken, ** a Vienne et 
Muniche, par Bruxelles et Ostend, ou Anv^rs." 

The next point is to consider well as to the proper 
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TIME OF STARTING. There are just two seasons of the year 
when this jaunt should be taken. The month of May 
gives long days, and weather not so excessively hot. 
August, again, is the season when most people who are 
occupied for the rest of the year take a little relaxation, 
and when the regions of the Lower and Upper Rhine are 
swarming with monthly tourists. Either of the two 
months may do almost equally well, but perhaps May is 
the better. 

But SEE THAT TOU HAVE HEALTH AND STRENGTH, AND AN 

ARDENT DISPOSITION, foT a great deal more than time and 
money are requisite undertaking a jaunt of this extent. 
Indeed, the principal requisites of a continental tourist, 
whether the traveller goes for pleasure or profit, are health 
and strength, and an ardent disposition to be everywhere, 
and to see everything wh^ver he is. He must have a 
robust constitution to stand all weathers, and every variety 
and duration of fatigue by land and by water. He must 
possess some sort of calm courage, to overcome many con- 
siderable difficulties, and some transitory dangers. He 
would require some cauti9n too, not to expose himself to 
more fatigue, and colds, and heats than his frame can endure. 
Amid fruits so abundant and so tempting, and in the bulk so 
different from anything he is accustomed to; with wines so 
cheap and acid ; with break£Eists so slight and early ; with 
dinners so enormous, and every dish of meat so unlike those 
of England ; and with no more exercise for days than what 
a steam-boat, a diligence, or second-class carriage on the 
railroad affords, the stoutest and most active man must 
see the expediency of taking with him some simple medi- 
cines ; and however much some people may smile at such a 
suggestion before they leave home, they will probably be 
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very thankful for it long before they return. But if 
any man has a weakly constitution, or if incipient seeds 
of disease be lurking in it, it would be suicide for him to 
undertake so long a trip in so short a time, or to take it 
at all ; simply, because the south side of the Alps, and not 
the north, should be the destination of such. The high al- 
titudes of Munich, the sweeping withering winds at Vienna, 
and the cold bars of the Isar and the Elbe, and even of the 
Danube, might be death to a consumptive constitution. 
But more than this, if the tourist be lazy, and loitering, if 
he be not a man in the morning, and an early riser irom 
the wine-cup ; if he be of that kindly, calm, contented dis- 
position, which takes always care never to do anything 
to-day which he may put off till to-morrow ; if he dare 
not climb up a hill because there is a chance of his felling 
over a precipice, or cross an arm of the sea because it seems 
to be stormy a little, or walk on a glacier because the 
brown ice is sure to be slippery ; if his whole conversation 
be of sore feet and fetigue, or hard beds, or home, or heat, 
or cold, or rain, or hunger, or thirst, then he had better 
content himself with a sight of St Paul's, and a sail up 
the Seine, and argue ever after that London and Paris are 
better worth visiting than all the rest of Europe. But if 
he be as large in mind as he is stout in body; if he be ar- 
dent, enduring, and altogether indifferent about little con- 
veniences and comforts^ he will wend his i^y among the 
Alps of Switzerland or the Tyrol, both with pleasure and 
profit. 

Another advice is, to make yourself and keep yourself 

HAPPY, whether you ARE AT HOME OR ABROAD, BUT ESPE- 
CIALLY WHEN TRAVELLING. For a tourist may be possessed 
of money and time enough, and he may be very active 
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both in body and mind, and still altogether unfit to take 
or at any rate to enjoy a pleasure excursion to Vienna ; 
just in the same way that health and wealth, with even 
wit to guide it, seldom secure happiness at home, unless 
they be accompanied with hearts which are naturally 
cheerful and grateful. The facility of making one's self 
and others happy, seems to be a faculty of the mind, the 
cultivation of which is too much, or rather totally neglect- 
ed. Every man, both at home and abroad, has more com- 
forts certainly than he deserves, and, in ninety-nine cases 
out of the hundred, than he requires; and why should he 
not feel it to be so? Let the tourist, theu, from the 
moment he starts, resolve and re-resolve to keep his tem- 
per, and to be thankful and contented. Sea-sickness will, 
in spite of all his philosophy, make any man wretchedly 
miserable for the time ; and against its power in this way 
we will not argue. But it is soon over, and very healthy 
while it lasts. " He," says Captain Hamilton, " whose 
good humour can be ruffled by every petty inconvenience 
he may chance to encounter, had unquestionably better 
remain at home." Mr Walker also says, " wherever you 
are, it is good to fall into the customs and habits of the 
place, for though this may sometimes be a little inconveni- 
ent, it is generally much more so to run counter to them." 
He says also, what every body may see every day, namely, 
^Hhat those who are determined to have their own way 
never succeed^ but at a much greater cost than success is 
worth?* Yet true it is and of verity, that this excellent 
practical remark is often forgotten at home^ and still more 
outraged abroad. 

Don't be suspicious, ob too sauct. Some travellers, 
merely from want of experience, are afraid from the mo- 
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ment of starting, and become suspicious of everything, and 
of everybody everywhere. Others, because they have ever 
been held of inferior importance in their own country, 
snatch at the chance of looking big in another. These 
take along with them the heartless and half-witted im- 
pression, that because they go abroad with plenty of money 
in their pockets, they may command everything on their 
own terms, and at their own time. They have imbibed 
the senseless impression, that England and Englishmen 
are wonderfully superior to Germany and the Germans. 
These think that it is gentleman-like to be saucy, and 
that it looks mean to be civil to a foreigner; and that no 
man should be grateful to a servant for attentions which are 
to be paid for. With landlords, landladies, and the whole 
variety of domestics, they are as rough and rude as if they 
were in a dog kennel ; whereas a traveller from France 
or Russia, or from any country but our own, treats all such 
almost as equals, with real kindness, and with the most 
respectful civility. When a large cargo of human flesh 
and blood is delivered at the main entrance to a foreign 
hotel, the landlord, his lady, and most of the servants, 
male and female, are there to receive them. In one mi- 
nute the Englishman could, ^independently of his dress or 
language, be distinguished from the representatives of all 
the other nations in Europe, ^e looks stiff and solitary, 
and instead of asking anything, he demands it ; and while 
the others are lifting their hats, shaking hands, and mak- 
ing polite bows, and paying and receiving compliment^, 
from men, and women, and servants, none of whom they 
have ever seen before, John Bull has walked through the 
bustle without uttering a word, or without bending any 
thing but his neck, and he has already reached th« secon4 
storey with his luggage at his heels, in search of the hesji 
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bed-room he can get. Bat does he find the best room 1 
On the contrary, he learns in time^ that courtesy, like ho- 
nesty, is the best policy.* 

Don't bven be too knowing. Another tourist sets out 
for being a knowing one, and he gets the notion into his 
head, that all foreigners cheat the English. He devotes as 
mudi consideration to all his movements, as if he were 
playing at a game of chess. Morning, noon, and night he 
is on his guard against continued attempts to over-reach 
him. He carries his own luggage, for fear the porters 
make away with it. He never omits to lock his room- 
door, and put the key in his own pocket. He quarrels 
with every body about every thing. He is not ten mi- 
nutes in his hotel, till he pronounces it to be a whited 
sepuldire, whose handsome exterior is dec^tive, having 
every apartment within small, hot, and inconvenient every 
where. He rages, and well may he wonder at a breakfast 
beiflg set before him, which is so scarce of everything, that 
a sparrow might devour it. He abuses the dinner, thinks 
of the two hundred and e^hty guests, that there is not a 
gentleman but himself and his friends. He disputes the 
bill, and says he is a big fool for having trusted himself so 
fiir, and for so long among such savages. The relics he is 
shown are all downright impositions. And thus, while on 
a jaunt of pleasure, his own ignorance, suspicions, and self- 

* '' I have invariably found," says Gleig, ** that an influx of 
English travellers into any country, is sure to create in the tastes 
and habits of its occupants, a change as complete as it is deplo- 
rable. The keepers of hotels grow forthwith exorbitant in their 
diarges. The peasantry become rode and mercenary, while 
from the dwellings of the upper ranks hospitality is banished. 
What a pity is it that we — not so much by onr vices, as by our 
folly — should thus spread around us wherever we go, the very 
opposite of moral improvement. 
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created troubles, follow him like a shadow from his own 
door step till his return, and make him miserable. 

Or perhaps the tourist is an inralid. He has made a 
fortune in India, and his lirer is a£Peeted ; or he is a man 
with a stomach, hale and hardy upon the whole, and of- 
ten merry as much as most m^, but at times his tongue 
gets furred. The whole nervous system, and especially 
the brain, begins to be i^ected. He sees, he tastes, and 
he touches everything like a man in the jaundice; and 
no wonder that he should find and manufacture fresh 
grievances everywhere. After a long journey through 
dust and under a powerful sun, he encounters the vexa- 
tion of a late arrival at a hotel, large and crowded like a 
barrack. The district is remote, and the German pro- 
vincial, so that after all his labours at home, with dic- 
tionary and grammar, his already ti>oubled mind is sadly 
perplexed, and he in vain attempts at making himseK in- 
telligible. He finds his way into the Allee Saal, — ^he sees 
a table covered and crowded round and round, he is led to 
an empty seat, befcHre him is a table napkin, a pint bottle 
of wine, a tumbler and a glass, and a roll of bread with a 
fork standing in it, which is as much as to say, know all 
men by these presents that this seat is engaged. No 
grace is said, the soup is handed round, and it is something 
liquid, but nobody can tell what, while everything, around 
except the bread is in a style exactly the reverse of all his 
home-bom notions of comfort. There is not a joint of 
meat on the table, no rich reeking roast, or boiled, stewed, 
or jugged. But twenty attendants enter the room, each 
with cut meats on a dish, — the invalid has no liking to it : 
it is a dry, tasteless, withered-looking stufi; boiled to tatters. 
He refuses it of course, but every one of the twenty atten- 
dants tries and teases him in succession. They retreat from 
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the field of action, but return to the charge loaded with dif- 
ferent armour ; by and by the invalid fixes his eyes on some- 
thing he would like to taste, but in a minute it vanishes 
from before him never to return. At last he tastes a dish, 
but it is sour ; he tries another, and it is greasy ; or he 
catches a third which is neither sour nor greasy, but it is so 
flaccid that a "cat from Grosvenor Square would not touch 
it with its whiskers." He calls for more bread, and pours 
out the wine into his tumbler, but it is poor, and sour as 
vinegar. In despair, he takes up the carte, which is as 
large as a newspaper, but being written in cramped German 
text, its names and prices are equally unintelligible. For 
more than an hour he gives up the matter in despair, 
when at length there comes nice salmon, then fowls, then 
pudding, then meat again, then stewed fruit, and then, 
after the English stranger has fallen back in his chair 
quite beaten, a leg of mutton majestically makes its ap- 
pearance, and the invalid manages to get a morsel of meat 
after all.* 

But a pedestrian may sometimes get a start even when 
there is no tinge of disease either in body or in mind, and 

* In many parts of Grermany there are almost no cattle bred 
for the table, but only for the plough and the waggon; and after 
many years of labour they are killed, not because they are fat, or 
fit to be eaten, (quite the contrary) but because they can work 
no more. In this way their beef is so dry and tough that no 
teeth can match it; but to mend this matter it is boiled to tatters, 
and when presented in slices it looks by all the world like 
bunches of candle wicks. And again, their roasts have nothing 
of the jolly English sirloin or haunch : it is a hard withered shred 
of sapless muscle, seared to the bone rather than roasted. The 
waiter helps you at dinner, not only to the viands, but to talk and 
topics, and in the end he in some places sits down and dines with 
you. 
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the circumstances may be such as to require coolness, and 
courage, and contentment too in no ordinary degree. The 
pedestrian is tired, and he is shown up to his bed at a rery 
early hour. He knew before that it was a double-bedded 
room, and it was to no purpose that he remonstrated, be- 
cause all the single bedded rooms were engaged. But he 
never dreamt of such a contingency as that now presented. 
The occupant of the other bed is a Tyrolese, he has an 
open countenance, and a fine forehead^ but that hand which 
hangs oyer the bed, is like the hammer of death, and he 
wears a lump on his throat as large as a flower-pot. Early 
as it is, he is sound asleep, and he snores louder than a 
trumpet. But this is not all ; for when the pedestrian folds 
up his trowsers, and lays them under his pillow because 
they contain the purse, passport, and watch, and turns into 
bed, he finds it too short by nine inches of actual measure- 
ment at least, so that his feet chap against the boards at 
the lower ends, and when he urges himself upward, his 
head knocks against the top. In despair, for want of room 
lengthwise, he tries to coil himself up, but he finds his 
bed to be a mere open box, like a second-handed coffin, so 
narrow that there is hardly room enough to turn. The 
pillow too encroaches near half way down, and forms such 
an angle with the bed, that you are compelled more to sit 
than lie. Instead of a good honest pair of blankets, there 
is laid over about two-thirds of your body, a light pufiy 
feather bed, and below there is a very soft and fiiU one, or 
a wretchedly stufied mattress, or even an ill prepared sack 
of straw or Indian com leaves. Thus, as if bit by a mad 
dog, and doomed to be smothered between two feather 
beds, the night is passed in the most uncomfortable man- 
ner, because where the covering of the feather bed is on 
you the body is too warm, and where it is off it is too cold, 
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80 that there is nothing for it hnt a sort of perpetual ague, 
a shivering and a hot fit not only by turns, but in diffe- 
rent portions of the body. And as to the sheets, they are 
little larger than a woman's apron. Well then might 
Mr Coleridge declare, that he would rather carry his 
blanket about with him like a wild Indian, than submit 
to sleep in such abominable beds. But being tired, you 
sleep after all. 

By your own desire you are wakened at four ; you are 
horribly hot, almost to suffocation ; your knees are almost 
up to your chin, and in one night you are sweated down 
like a racer. Out of bed again, there is no basin-stand, 
or ewer, or basin, or any thiug like soap. But there 
stands on the table a small glass jug filled with water, 
which is meant to serve the purpose ; and perhaps, in addi- 
tion to it, there is also a small trencher of earthenware, 
like a barber's bason, with a towel not much larger than an 
ordinary-sized pocket handkerchief. But in five minutes the 
tourist is off, taking all his own with him, and feeling some- 
what stiff, from having walked thirty-six miles the day 
before. In half an hour, the rising sun tips with gold yon 
tremendous pillar of the Alps ; music awakes, and the gentle 
tinkle of a hundred little bells, rung by the cattle when- 
ever they move their heads, has never been silent. The 
woodmen, with their wives and families, are thronging, 
first to church and then to their work. **Gut Morgen'* is 
spoken a hundred times, and the pedestrian bounds along 
the thai or through the wald, merry now as the lark, and 
wondering all the while where he is to fall in with a good 
breakfast. 

But notwithstanding such incidents, most tourists will 
agree with the experience of Tristram Shandy, as he jourr 
neyed through France and Italy, that foreign customs 
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were not nearly so bad things as some people would make 
you believe, provided a man keep his temper all the way. 
There must, he says, be ups and downs, or how could we 
get into the valleys, where nature spreads so many tables of 
entertainment. Brockedon, in his Road-Book, says very 
justly, the comfort with which an Englishman is likely 
to enjoy an excursion in lands where the language, and 
manners, and customs, are so different from his ofm, will 
greatly depend upon his carrying with him a ready stock 
of good temper and forbearance, which have more currency 
than gold in the purchase of ciwlities and efforts to please. 
A man, he continues, will see more, enjoy more, and learn 
more by carrying with him his head and heart in good tra- 
velling trim, than can be obtained by having his pockets 
fall of letters of credit, without this necessary state of mind 
and feeling. 

Every tourist speaks highly of the Grerman character : 
the Grermans are honest, sober, and kind-hearted. Every 
thing in head and heart about a German is solid masonry. 
There is neither parade, nor pride, nor prejudice, flum- 
mery, nor finesse. But there is manly feeling open and sin- 
cere. And from the time of Tacitus they have been cele- 
brated for bravery, good faith, good nature, and chastity. 
While they are fond of music, frank, and sociable, they 
are withal so sober, that a drunk man is never seen, and 
they are so serious, that they begin the common business of 
every-day life with prayer. A day-labourer goes generally 
to church by five in the morning, so as to be at work by 
six ; and again in the evening, he leaves his work and repairs 
to church after six o'clock, and before he goes home ; and 
then again there is family- worship at home, when all go to 
bed. Every good man, said a young English tourist to 
me among the hills in Saxon Switzerland, likes Germany 
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and the Grermans ; they act as fathers to the English.* But 
still here and there a summer tourist is to he met with who 
talks of having heen exposed to imposition on every hand. 
I was inclined to he somewhat particular in my inquiries on 
this head, and I never found anything like authority, hut 
perhaps, a solitary instance of fraud, or may-he two. But 
surely the national character of millions is not to he tested 
so severely. But still, even in the general it is asserted 
that they have three rates of charges on their roads : one 
for a German, — another, the douhle of it, for a Frenchman, 
— and a third, the douhle of hoth, for an Englishman. 
While the different rates are not quite so much, it cannot 
he denied that they are extravagant, comparatively speak- 
ing, and ought assuredly to he hrought more to an equality, 
now that so many Englishmen of the middle classes are 
crowding to Germany. Not to vindicate, hut rather to 
account for such overcharges, he it rememhered, that till 

* And for myself, I declare tliat in eight weeks I met only 
one person who seemed at all inclined to be rude. He flounced, 
and flustered, and foamed in three or four different languages, 
because I moved his mantlewsack a yard or so up the seat to get 
alongside of a gentleman £rom England. To every word he spoke, 
each more fierce and furious than another, I answered, I don't 
understand, and lo<^ed as smooth as possible. When the laugh 
from the whole company was turned against him, he put his hand 
to his sword, but even this flourish did not help him. Ten 
minutes after, I put his mantle-sack into its old position, and we 
became Mends. He told me he was a Spaniard. In Leipsic, 
too, I found that my being an Englishman was obviously not in 
my favour. I thought this was so anomalous that I searched 
out an explanation, and found it originated in a story which the 
citizens had, that the British, in 1813, sent over military, with 
rockets, and other combustibles, to bum Napoleon out of their 
town, and that these actually arrived two days after the ^ Volker 
slaught, when they were no longer required.'' 
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very lately no body from England but men of fortune 
trarersed Grermany, and might not these by their own ex- 
travagance and fiiss after finery be the authors of this evil. 
JBe it remembered, too, that the keeper of a Grerman 
hotel has an enormous establishment to uphold, and that, 
in the bulk, he has only five or six months of the twelve 
to deal with people he never saw before, and never means 
to see again. Be it remembered, too, that notwithstanding 
both the charges and the overcharges, an Englishman can 
in Grermany have his comfortable room and bed in one of 
the best hotels, — ^he can fare sumptuously every day, and 
have some wine too, all at five shillings and sixpence a-day, 
and in Berlin and Hamburgh, at three shillings. The 
imposition surely cannot be very enormous, where the 
charges are made in &rthings; and when as splendid a 
dinner may be had for fifteen or twenty pence as any hotel 
will set down in London for as many shillings. I grant 
that I was imposed upon at Werfen on the Salzach, where 
a conveyance was hired to take us through the pass of 
Lueg to Grolling; here, indeed, I became for once the victim 
of preconcerted viUany, in which several individuals took 
a share. I did aU any man could do to assert my right, by 
a quiet composed bearing, and if I could have stopped for 
a day or two, the parties would have been pimished. But 
like another Master Faithful, I actually took it coolly, not- 
withstanding that it was during the heat of the day, and 
that one of the very hottest. The sentimentalism of Sterne 
helped me on the occasion ; I remembered the story of the 
pistol tinder-box, which was filched from him at Sienna, 
and that of the two hard boiled eggs, for which he paid 
five pauls, once at Radicofiuii, and a second time at 
Capua. He observed, that ^Mt is nonsense to suppose that 
they will lend you their voitures to be shaken to pieces for 
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nothing. And unless yon pay twelve sous for greasing 
your wheels, how should the poor peasant get butter for 
his bread. We really expect too much, and for the livre 
or two above par for your supper and bed, at the most they 
are but one shilling and ninepence hal^enny. Who, then, 
would embroil their philosophy for it? for Heaven's sake 
and your own, pay it — pay it with both hands open." With 
all Sterne's faults as a traveller, he was void of meanness 
and prejudice. Here, too, Brockedon speaks to the same 
purpose, and with the same common sense : ** Custom has 
established certain charges, said any deviation is soon de- 
tected; but it too often happens that things are demanded 
by the traveller which are very expensive or difficult to 
procure. The charge for these is protested against as 
extravagant, though the injustice is entirely on the part 
of the grumbler; firmness, in not paying more than 
what is customary, unless such extraordinary trouble Jias 
been given, will always succeed, and good humour will 
lower a bill more readily than violence." The propriety of 
these observations was verified in our personal experience, 
when dining in a hotel at Antwerp. There were three of 
us raw from Scotland, and these were partly under the 
guidance of the fourth, who spoke French, and who knew 
some parts of the continent well enough. This being our 
first repast in a foreign land, in his anxiety to astonish our 
ignorance he treated us to a specimen of French cookery, 
and he thought that the price would be lower than what 
had been charged on board the steamer. The soup, the 
dinner, and the dessert, were all excellent, and there was a 
dreadful carnage certainly ; but when the bill was present- 
ed, instead of its being paid, the landlord was sent for by our 
friend, and a most eloquent altercation ensued in the French 
language; the landlord at once struck up, and stuck to 
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the argument, that the articles ordered were expensive and 
difficult to be had at the season. This could not be denied ; 
and thus misled, we learnt lesson the first on dining. Once 
in the far south, I thought myself somewhat orercharged, 
but I got the matter rectified in a calm way, by showing 
the book-keeper the bills of the three last places where I 
had been. When Mr Gleig found his finances low in 
Silesia, he asked a German how he and his son could exist 
for three days on seven dollars. He was told, you will 
exist very well if you act with prudence. Don't let people 
know that you are an Englishman, for the most honest 
man among us considers it quite fair to charge an English- 
man at least one-third more for every thing than he chaiges 
a German. He accordingly, therefore, struck up for being 
a Russian. An excellent general rule, given me by a 
Frenchman, who was on his way to travel in Britain, is to 
go to the commercial hotels, to look and talk in a mercan* 
tile fashion, and to take the traveller's room. Some 
English tourists in Grermany hang out for being Yankees* 
They adopt the name of Thomson or Smith, and talk of 
New York, knowing well that the Americans en^y the 
reputation of being sharp fellows in money matters. But 
this system of equivocation requires to be put in prac- 
tice three or four times every day, and but few men 
could bring their minds to a subtlety of this sort ; but 
finding that there often seemed to be an intense anxiety on 
the part of landlords to ascertain, before they presented the 
bill, whether I was from England, and finding also, in one 
instance, at a station on the railroad between Augsburg 
and Munich, that my rate of charge for breakfiEist was 
actually increased after it was first stated, and before I 
counted out the money, I stopped short, and demanded an 
explanation. I got for answer, that London was a rich 
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to Wily that Englishmen had plenty of money, and that 
Grermans were charged dreadfully in Great Britain. From 
that moment I adopted the silent and simple device of 
allowing my beard on the upper lip to remain undis- 
turbed with anything in the shape of a soap-brush, and I 
talked Grerman as sparingly and as correctly as I could, 
till all scores were cleared. I can scarcely say that I ^^s 
a profiter by my ingenuity, which was only meant for the 
provinces; but it was amusing sometimes to be told that I 
spoke German like an Englishman, but looked like a 
Grerman. In other words, the voice was Jacob's voice, 
but the hands were the hands of Esau. Unless you are 
ambitious of being overcharged, have always plenty of 
small coin on hand when paying for any one meal in the 
country. Never parade coins of great value on such 
occasions, or in a coach. Never, if you can avoid it, give 
out a coin requiring change to be returned, but rather get 
what change you may require simply as such, and then 
settle the bills. 

And these practical cautions, which crown the incidents 
in the last paragraph, naturally enough lead us to- say 
something about coins, which are certainly the greatest 
perplexity of aU the puzzling perplexities an Englishman 
meets with in that country. Let a man read as much as 
he can, and learn as much more, and remain for years on 
the continent and he will find their coinage to be nothing 
but confusion worse and worse confounded* There are so 
Very many difierent states or circles, some of them not so 
extensive as our Scottish counties ; these are governed by 
dukes, or princes, or petty sovereigns, some of whom are as 
poor and proud as our Highland chieftains were wont to be 
previous to the last rebellion. Each of these must, for- 
sooth, see his own pretty face on the coins of his own 
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country. Besides, coming of money is lucratire to a pro- 
verb. Evoi when there is nothing in it but fair ttade, the 
manuikctorer of the raw materials of gold, silver, and 
copper, realizes his profit like any other artificer ; but in 
Germany every one of these metals, when about to be 
made into coin, is adulterated, in some instances, to an 
enormous extent, by the mixture of metals less valuable. 
This is a source of great gain to the state, which has often 
little else to uphold it but a scanty revenue from beer, and 
tobacco, and salt. But more than this, in reference to 
coins. A fictitious value is sometimes stamped on them, mak* 
ing them to pass in currency at ten times the price of their 
intrinsic worth. This was more especially the case during 
the severe struggles of the late wai*; hence copper coins are 
still to be met with having the number of thirty stamped 
on them, whereas, nowth^ they have fallen to the real value 
of the metal, they pass in any shop for only three instead 
of thirty o{ the proportions which are marked on them. 
Paper money, too, has sometimes been issued to represent, 
say the amount of 5s., but when presented over the counter 
the shopman gives goods in return to the value of one 6d. 
In Bavaria there are some new and beautiful coins, and the 
Prussian dollars are substantial stuff, well manufactured, 
but most of the coins are small, and ihey are divided on no 
perceivable principles as to metal, or value, or relative 
'proportions. Some of them, which pretend.to be of silver 
are like herring scales in bulk, and they are brown, and 
black, and green, and grey, in colour, and like every other 
metal but silver in value. The copper coins are of all 
sorts and sizes, but of no intrinsic value in bulk and purity. 
There is a paper currency, too, about which I say nothing, 
because J uniformly refused to finger it, and in this I 
believe I was wrong. And then there is convention money 
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and shein geld^ and good groschens, and silrer groschens, and 
florins, and francs, and stivers, and gilders, and kreutzers, 
and cents, and zwanzigers, and marks, and thal^rs, and 
kron thalers, and Saxon thalers, and nominal thalers, and 
convention, or species thalers, and many others, whose 
names were never learned, or are now forgotten. But this 
a traveller soon learns, and never forgets, that scarcely one 
of them is what you expect it to be, neither is any of them 
for more than two or three days what you are told it was. 
Even the values marked on the coins are very often not 
the true value by which the coin passes; thus, there are 
gold coins marked X thaler, although' they are actually 

11 dollar and 10 silver groschens ; and again, there are silver 
pieces marked 10 and 20 kreutzers, and these are worth 

12 and 24. This results from changes in the currency. 
When you enter a new state, you begin to rack your brain 
among the new variety of coins. For a day or two you 
incur innumerable chances of being imposed on; at length 
you begin to acquire something like a knowledge of the 
names and value of some of these coins. Next day you 
are proud of your acquirements, and feel comfortable under 
them ; but biy this time you have crossed the frontier out of 
the territory where these coins were current — ^the lessons 
you learned have already become useless. Once more you 
are into another young concision, and again over head and 
ears in all your former anxiety — ^liable as before to all the 
chances of being imposed upon, and subject anew to all 
the hardships of a dull scholar without a tutor to instruct 
him. But worse than this, there are in your pockets now 
perhaps Ave or six shillings worth of small coin, of no 
intrinsic value, and which is not current in the house 
where you now are, because you have crossed a clumsy 
wooden bridge some two or three hours before. And you 
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may either bring them home, throw them away, or cheat 
the poor by making them belieye that you give them 
something, when in fact you hare fed them with an empty 
spoon, unless they carry the coins to the country from 
which you brought them. 

Many an acute and experienced tourist has been so per- 
plexed in this way, that af once he gives away his own 
English substantial sorereign, and accepts what is offered 
him by way of change, and again, when called to pay, he 
has nothing for it, but to take from his pockets a handful 
of their money, and allow the natives to pick out the 
number, the quantity, and the quality. And to the honour 
of the Grerman character, for sterling integrity, be it 
recorded once more on personal experience, as on that of 
thousands before, that this is a safe method in ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred. When a foreigner finds himself 
thus, in an atmosphere so completely fitted for all the ho- 
cuspocus of a conjurer, and remembers the tricks of the 
London cabmen and watermen, he may well believe, that 
in holding out a handful of money to a postilion or a land- 
lord in Austria, the word given will be at once presto, 
fly Jack and begone, and that there will be no need of re- 
turning the hand back to the pocket, — but no such thing. 
Look, on such an occasion, to the countenance of the man 
with whom you are contracting, and there is a proud and 
pleasant expression, as much as to say, you pay me and 
my coimtry a compliment, and it shall not be misplaced. 
And see again, how circumspectly the tips of his fingers, 
and his thumb, walk amid the crowd of coins, how he 
holds up each to your view, then counts them all a second 
time, and with double care, then taking off his hat he 
makes a polite Grerman bow, and walks away as proud as 
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poaaible in the mens conscia recti. And how gratifying 
to find, on testing the transaction afterwards by the help of 
a friend in whom you had confidence, that all is right to 
a farthing. 

Only think of a Scottish clergyman arriving at Vienna, or 
rather at a poorer and less respectable part of its boundless 
suburbs. It was affcer dalk,^lnd the place was crowded 
with human beings of all nations, kindreds, people, and 
tongues. The clergyman needed change to pay the posti- 
lion : a little dirty and ragged urchin understood his po- 
sition, and offered to procure him whatever he might need. 
*' You sir," said the clergyman, ^^ you will dart into the 
crowd Uke an arrow with my gold piece in your pocket, 
and I will never see either of you again." '^ I will not," 
said the boy ; ** I know where to find the chaise, and I will 
bring it to yoiu." **Well," saysUie other, " I have often heard 
of German integrity, and now I will try it :" — he parted 
with his coin, which he knew to be worth eight shilliugs 
of English currency. In a moment the boy was out of 
sight with the gold, and for two or three minutes the gen- 
tleman looked on himself as having been regularly done 
for by a boy. But no, he came ba^k panting for breath 
with both his hands fiill of small money. He thought him- 
self amfdy rewarded with one of tha coins^ but he got some- 
thing more. The driver took what he thought belonged to 
him. The remainder was put into a poeket by itself, and 
kept there till an opportunity occurred of auditing the ac- 
counts with the h^p of a Grerman friend, when every thing 
was found to be correct to a farthing, on the part of both 
the boy and man. 

Little need be said as to the different rates of exchange ; 
these are sometimes in fiavour, and at other times againbt 
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England, which brings the result nearly to par. On the 
railroad from Berlin to Magdeburg, I became acquainted 
with two very gentlemanly English clergymen, who had at 
the Stadt Bome in Dresden got into an altercation with the 
landlord on this point; but by stepping across the square, 
to a bank, they got the matter adjusted quite to their satis- 
faction. And in all cases of the kind that is the plan. 

But it is important to ascertain wpat kind of money is to 
BS TAKBN, — and how it is to be carried. The best mode of 
carrying money abroad, to defray the expenses of the jour- 
ney, is simply a sufficient quantity of solid i^lnglish sove- 
reigns. There are general letters of order, and common letters 
of credit, to b« obtained from any of the chief bankers in Xron- 
don, and circular notes to the amount of not lees than one 
hun<ked pounds, addressed to a foreign agent ; and these can 
be negotiated at the houses of nearly two hundred corre- 
spondents in different parts of Europe, and draTTn m sums 
of twenty pounds or upwards, as H comes to be needed. 
The value of the notes is reduced into fc^eign money at the 
current usance course of exchange in London at the time 
and place of payment, subject to no deduction for commis- 
sioiL, or any other charge, unless the payment be required 
in some particular coin which bears a premium. They are 
paid on presentation, and ought not to be indorsed till the 
trareller reaches the banker's desk. These may soqaettoes 
be of senrice, not certainly as private introductions, but as 
affording opportunities of procuring i^endly advice, or 
even personal assistance in cases of diffipulty. But as cir- 
cular notes are not issued for a smaller anm thwx one hun- 
dred pounds, continental gold coins are sometimes recom- 
mended to those who mean to make only a short tour, — 
such as Kapoleons, as bearing a high premium; Dutch 
pieces of ten and five guilders, as being current in H<^land» 
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Belgium, and throughout the north and south of Grermany; 
and Fredericks d*or, as heing of nearly the same value as 
the ten guilder piece. But all these are troublesome to 
procure even in London, where the time of a man on his 
way to Vienna is precious. "We repeat therefore, on our 
own personal experience, that a bunch of Scotch notes ex- 
changed at any of the Edinburgh banks for English gold, 
will freely answer every purpose as long as they last. Let 
them be put into a secret pocket, made and kept for that 
sole purpose, and let one only be taken out a time, and that 
as seldom as possible ; or safer still, let a belt of chamois 
leather, with buckles, be bought and bound round the body, 
for carrying the gold. They are made with about a hundred 
slip holes, each holding a sovereign, buttoned up by itself, so 
that not more than one of them at a time can be picked 
from the holder. This is necessary, in as much as a Scotch 
gentleman, not two years ago, had his pockets neatly pick- 
ed of all his money on the night of his arrival at the honest 
city of Vienna, when standing in the crowd listening to 
Strauss' band, playing in one of the public gardens. Eng- 
lish sovereigns are of the purest gold, and they bring their 
value everywhere. I was even assured by a friend who had 
been in the north of Grermany, mainly, that a note of the 
Bank of England was well known, and would be received, 
in all the large towns. There are in all these cities, both 
north and south, a sort of German authorised money- 
changers, who are acquainted with the rate of ex- 
change, and answerable for the transaction; whereas shop- 
keepers and landlords are not so responsible. Prussian 
dollars for the north of Grermany, and Brabant dollars for 
the south, that is, from' Frankfort to Dresden, are the best 
silver coins. From the time a traveller lands till he leaves 
the Rhine, French money will answer every purpose. 
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And here feverybody knows, that 20 sous equal 1 franc, 
which is about 9|d. English : again, 20 francs make 1 
Napoleon, or about 15s. 6d. From the Rhine till you get to 
Austria, they reckon by the light or Bavarian gulden or 
florin, which equals Is. 8d. English money, and when the 
heavy gulden is meant, they say, gulden menz. In the 
south of Germany, 3 kreutzers make a penny; 24 of these 
equal a zwanziger, that is 8d. English; 3 zwanzigers equ^d 
1 gulden of Austria, that is 2s. English; 2^ zwanzigers equal 
1 gulden of Bavaria and Rhine, that is Is. 8d. English. In 
the north of Germany 1 groschen silver equals 1 penny 
English; 1 gute groschen equals l^d. English; 24 grtte 
groschens equal 1 thaler Prussian, or 3s. English. In 
Hamburg almost any money will pass. 

Equally confusing as the coins, so are the distances. 
The marks and mile stones are so many, and so different 
irom what are found in England, that great uucertplnty 
often obtains in the mind of the worn-out pedestrian. The 
roads are computed by German miles or French po8t% or 
German post stunde (hour), or the stunde zufusse, hour 
walking; these are often divided into minuter portions too 
tedious to mention. The larger spaces are distinguished 
by stones larger and higher, on which the distances to and 
from particular places are stated at length, aud the smaller 
distances are marked off by small stones with figures 
merely, which in some instances indicate yards. A Ger- 
man mile is equal to four miles and three quarters of a 
mile English measure ; or to about one French post» Two 
German miles make four stunden, ^d four stunden make 
one post, which comes to a fraction more than nine English 
miles. A German post, stunde, comes to about two English 
miles and a half. The walking stunde is as Ttmch. as a 
man may walk with ease m an hour^-^say three English 
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milefi. And of all the ways of measaring distances on a 
toad, English^ French, or German, this latter appears to be 
decidedly the most satisfRctoiy, atid easily comprehended 
by trarellers of erery country, and can also bo most ac- 
curately computed by ordinary walkers who may have 
gone the road with a watch in their pockets It is a curious 
coiiicidence on this point, that when a native of the very 
remote highlands is asked about distances, he answers not 
as to the length (jf the road, but as to the length of time 
a trateller may occupy in wiping it* 

TakA aa little luogaob as ^ossiblb. Germans and 
Russians travel with an enormous quantity of luggage. 
It has been said that the Ankerican has invented a new 
method of managing himself and his luggage when he jour- 
neys^ The Yankee puts all his luggage into a single carpet 
bag, of an ordinary si£e, and then he puts himself into it 
also; and sUll more wonderful, he takes it up under his 
arm ; and lasUy, walks away wiih, the whole, and his um- 
brella too, at the rate of four miles an hour. In other 
words, no wise man seeks much accommodation either for 
hitnself or his baggage. There is nothing more contemp- 
tible on the whole continent, than a dandy with all his 
trunks, dressing, and hat, and bandboxes, and mantle-sacks, 
and all the Uttle conveniences and comforts of his own 
bed-rooms, and wardrobe, and dressing-rooins at home. 
Betides looking finical, it is so very ^troublesome. What a 
time too it takes every morning to use them, besides to 
pack and to unpack. But like Esop's burden they are 
always becoming less. Every now and then a portion of 
them is sure to be lost or left behind. And then, how ir- 
ritating to see the rude and rough hand of the custom- 
house officer muddle its way at a canter through them, 
ruffles, and ringlets, and brushes, uid toys, and leaving the 
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whole which was so neatly pnt up, crushed and confused 
at everj corner. And there, agun, you are too late for 
the steamer; hy tiymg it like araoeryoa might he in 
time to a moment, hut the porter can't more so quiek with 
his load, and ronnii^ comes to he out of the question, 
for no travdkr in a foreign country parts company with 
Ids Inggage. Most appropriately, then, did the Romans 
call tiieir luggage impedimenta. But baggage is not only 
Uxm a source <tf anxiety and trouble, but on the ccmtinent 
it is attoided with an expense and risk of which bmi En- 
gli^ travdler can form little conception. Passengers hy 
the Sdmell post or Eilwagen, are limited to the quantity 
of thirty pounds weight or so ; all that is over being ** uher- 
gee wicht,*' must be paid for oyer and abore. Every article 
is weighed and entered in a book. They are not rery 
strict, however, to a pound or two ; on the contrary, al- 
though my luggage weighed forty pounds, they sometimes 
threatened, but never actually inflicted, any additional pay- 
ment for over- weight. But more than this, if the weight 
of the luggage exceed fifiby pounds, and the Eilwagen hap- 
pens to he full, no money will induce the director of the 
post-ofRce to take the baggage on any terms, and he can- 
not be compelled. In that case it is sent by the pack wag- 
gon, a slow conveyance which both starts and arrives at a 
different hour from that of its owner, at the risk of such 
miflt>akfts and delay as will afford a free enough translation 
of the Latin impedimenla. The greatest care is taken of 
the baggage of travellers all over the continent, and in- 
stances of loss are after all very rare. When the would- 
be comfortable bachelor finds himself compelled to part 
with his heavier trunks, he should select such articles as 
are required for immediate use, and keep them by him in a 
carpet bag, taking care to forward his heavier materials a 
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day or two before. But by far the best way is to prevent 
rather than thus to remedy such evils. Every package 
must be distinctly addressed with the name and destinatioi^ 
of the person to whom it belongs, and that even when yon 
are travelling with it in the same conveyance. But should 
a tourist be so circumstanced that he must take a conside- 
rable portion of luggage, instead of having a large trunk, 
let him divide his baggage into two portions, putting the 
one into a portmanteau, and the other into a carpet bag. 
But on no account should the whole impedimenta consist 
of more /in bulk and weight than a soldier's knapsack, 
ivhich, by the bye, is one of the most suitable conveni- 
ences for travelling with. The genljeman is to ' be pitied 
as being by far too fine for the occasion, who hesitates to 
take his own luggage, like Jonathan, under his own arm. 

We repeat, that in all cases the greatest care is taken of 
jevery man's property. Being properly addressed by the 
•owner, and taken to the office,* say an hour before the 
time of starting, the luggage is weighed in his own pre- 
sence, numbered and labelled, and receipts are regularly 
exchanged. The luggage receipt must be preserved till the 
«nd of the journey, otherwise the tourist is sure to find 
himself in a puzzle. If the journey be by railroad, he 
should be forward in good time, because the confusion and 
hurry are greatly increased as the train approaches, and a 
stranger with little language and less local knowledge has 
no time to fall into blunders on such an occasion. If he 
be at Brussels, for instance, he must take care which line 
of railroad he runs to, in case he find himself at Ostend in- 
stead of Liege. He must see too that his luggage and he 

* Porters belonging to the post-ofiSce will convey the luggage 
to and from your lodgings at a charge fixed by government, and 
never exceeding fivepence or sixpence. 
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&re after the same scent, and that they start fair together ; 
and he must also take care not to step into the first class 
of waggons if his ticket only authorize him to occupy the 
second. And, fincdly, if he sees a long train of railroad 
waggons hearing the names of the places he means to go 
to printed on a hoard in front of the first, he must ascer- 
tain whether this he the train just returned from the place, 
or those ahout to start for it. And all tins must he seen 
to amid a prodigious crowd And confusion, and in the 
twinkling of an eye. Once seated in the right place, all is 
well imtil the train stops at its final destination. And 
here a scene occurs altogether Grerman. We shall never 
forget the first occasion of this kind. The daylight and 
the journey closed much ahout the same time. The sound- 
ing of the whistle, the steam literally coughing loud and 
long, with a sudden attack of asthma ; the hell rln^g as 
if it were in a fit of the hysterics, and the smooth jolt 
of the stop, with the glare of flamheaux, were all English. 
But the haggage waggon advanced within the barricades, 
and hundreds of passengers nished forward and pressed 
on all sides of the rdlings. Within are men hauling and 
handling trunks of every colour, size, and shape. Without 
overy one is anxious and ardent to have or see something 
of his own. The loud musical voice of the conductor tell- 
ing over the number of every package, and the snell re- 
ply and fierce-like grasp of the owner, and the rapidity 
and regularity of the whole, is truly interesting. The 
stranger offers his receipt, but is refused after a mere in- 
spection; luggage in hand he follows the multitude till 
stopped at another barricade by a body of police officers. 
These probably take your passport, slyly inspect your 
person, and carefully look at your luggage, comparing 
numbers and labels, and taking the receipt. Then what 
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a run to the omnibus, and scrambling f<a seats! Here is 
one man absolutely frantic amid the boiling cauldron of 
human beings and horse flesh, because the porter with a 
large black trunk on his barrow has diss^peared. Another 
is rushing to and fro with a well filled m^dtk-sack under 
his arm, seeking for his fellow-traveller who alone can 
speak tile language. Then there is a row between an out- 
side passenger and the driyer, about the payment of his 
fiire. Another coachman having got his cargo on board, 
is cracking his whip as loud as a pistol, and driving his 
cattle at all ri^s through the crowd ; and on all hands 
there are, as in England, porters, and waiters, and coaches 
innumerable, all rude and roaring aft^ their own interest. 
Seated at last with your luggage on your knee, and your 
friend by your side, you are moved forward to a hotel, in 
the arte of which the landlord, his better half, and all his 
followers, are ranked up ready to 'be civil. 

At Munidi I selected a very few indi^nsabie articles 
from my wardrobe, and took the main stock to the post- 
office, with instructions to the government to forward it 
to Salzburgh. I was carefil to have my address at ^e 
custom-house there carefully put upon it. I was dkected 
by the official at the post-office to prepare two letters of 
specification, called fi«chtbrei£^ which should bear the 
same address as the parcel, and state the uatmre and value 
of the contents, so Uiat they might be identified at the 
proper time and place. I was directed to a publisher and 
printseller in the neighbouriiood, who, fi>r a &rthing or 
two, fumidied and filled up the printed scheduks. On Re- 
senting thttn at the post-office, and leaving my luggage, I 
got a reeeipt, and was told that one of the frachtbreife 
would be forwarded by the post, and the luggage by a sure 
conveyance to await my arrivaL With my bundle, about 
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the size of a quartern loa^ slung over my back, and a pair 
of old thick-soled shoes weU filled with hob nails^ I tramp- 
ed through the Tyrol and down the Salza, and joined my 
baggage after an absence of nearly three weeks. I was as- 
tonished to see the German at Munich take a pen, and on 
the card at the top of my address, write the German words, 
Hoch-wohlgeboren, for high and well bom, intimating, as 
I supposed, that this property was to be carefully attend- 
ed to. The official, a kindly business-like gentleman, may 
have seen that I was moderately well bred and fed, and 
but indififerently clothed. But how my old i^oes be- 
spoke my birth and parentage, or if he merely guessed it, 
I could not telL I was so well pleased with myself and 
his £sivourable opinion tibat I offered to pay him for his 
trouble in instructing me; but here I was at fiEiuh^ and I 
foH sorry for it when I saw a flut^ eome into his face. He 
looked at the letter of spedficaUon to ascertain iht value 
and weight. Ho i^en turned round to a large printed dieet 
hung from the wall on pasteboard, and told me very polite- 
ly how much I would require to pay at Sahsbargh. Hav- 
ing shaked hands with me, he took up his pai, and a ser- 
vant dosed the domr of the small <^ning through which 
we had managed the whole affair so satis&ctorHy. 

And here let a hint or two be given as to the clothes a 
tomist dbould put on him, and take with him to the con- 
tinent. If the rule be kept, as just laid down, that there 
is to be little luggage, then there can be no great variety 
of dresses, nor evoa many dozens of shirts, stockings, and 
flanni^s. Neither^are these needed in anything like pro* 
fusion. Six shirts, and a black neckcloth, four pair of 
thick knit worsted socks, and three shifts of flannel will 
do* A traveller in Germany will have every week am{^ 
oppoortonities of giving out his linens to be waahed^ at the 
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principal places where he must stop two or three days. 
This point settled, then, what of the every-day outward 
apparel? Shall there he two suits of clothes, the one coarse 
and warm for steam-hoats, railroads, and dirty, dusty dili*- 
gences, and another fine and fashionable, for the watering 
places and the capital, and the gentlemen of rank and for* 
tune among your friends that you may meet with abroad. 
If so you must have a trunk ; and this fixed, a man begins 
to argue that it may as well be large as little, and thus he 
may score out with a pen all the *^ wise saws and modern 
instances" of the pages just now perused. In other words, 
he may thus at once make up his mind for falling into a 
gross blunder at the first start. Tell, then, the nobility 
you expect to meet with, that they must either take you 
as you are, as a traveller, or invite you to dine with them 
when both parties have returned, and when your shoes, silk 
stockings, and dinner dresses, don't require to be carried 
quite so far. And as to the crowds at watering places; a 
tourist of your stamp don't go there to seek a wife, or to 
make a fortune ; and if others make remarks about your 
dress, so can you make remarks about theirs, and here the 
matter will probably take an end somewhat as it began; 
and if it never begins at all, then of course it will never 
need to come to an end. Be civil then, and pay your 
way, and there will appear something about you better than 
a yard or two of fine broad cloth from the shop of a Lon- 
don tailor to testify of your rank and station at home. 
Nay, this will hold even after your dress has become some- 
what the worse of the wear. And if you seem to be en- 
titled to it, or can acquit yourselves in it, you will have 
plenty of intercourse with the aristocracy of every party, 
whether it be in the watering places, or in the steam-boat 
up the Jlhine and down the Danube.; and as to your old 
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and much respected friends, whether they be commoners 
or peers, they will give you a joyous welcome, were it only 
for auld lang syne, or for old Scotland* Will it be believ- 
ed, then, that the writer of this had the hardihood to start 
on an eight week's trip with only one suit of clothes, and 
with no great-coat, cloak, mackintosh, blouse, or any 
other covering whatever from cold or wet. The irock-coat 
and trousers were of a cheap and warmish texture, pur- 
chased for the purpose. The only luxury in the way 
of dress which I treated myself to, was the taking with 
me a pair of coarse old shoes of the strongest make, with 
iron on the heels and toes, and a double row of hob nails 
driven into the soles. These, with thick worsted stockings^ 
carried me neatly through the Tyrol, where I generally 
walked thirty miles a-day for more than a fortnight with- 
out getting either bruises or blisters on my feet. The only 
time I felt myself crippled was in the cities, where the 
streets are generally roughly causewayed instead of being 
paved, and where I so far, and very foolishly, personified the 
dan4y by wearing a pair of calf leather shoes, and cotton 
stockings. But the grand remedy in this case is to bathe 
the feet very frequently in cold water, (taking care of 
course to cool the head in the first place), and also to put 
on a pair of clean stockings almost every day. On many 
occasions I felt too warm in the heat of the day, but this 
was balanced by its being just cold enough when travelling 
by night. In gliding down from Linz to Vienna, an Eng- 
lish gentleman gave me an idea of an additional comfort in 
an easy way. like myself, his whole wsordrobe hung from 
his shoulders, but in the dawji of the cold damp morning 
he wrapt himself very snugly up in a Scotch pimy plaid^ 
like a shepherd from the Grampians. It, he said, served 
almost every purpose, whether to roll round his feet, or 
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his body, or his luggage, or over his corpus in the night 
time, when the coverings hc^pened to be scarce. Besides 
there was something so national in it, that I would have 
frankly given thrice the price of it to have had my own 
plaid which I had very sillily left idle at home. And to 
be taught such a lesson too by an Euglishinan ; — ^but he was 
like all his countrymen, a gentlemaidy, kind-hearted, and 
very clever fellow. By the time I readied the north of 
Germany, both the season and the dlimate had severely 
altered as to temperaturei At Dresden a Scotch gentle- 
man residing there for the educaUon of his family, and to 
gratify his lady's taste for painting, recommended me to 
purchase a large, long kind of morning gown, of some sort 
of worsted lined with line lamb skins, wool and all. It is 
a simple dignified robe flowing &om the neck to the heels, 
with ideeves, and fitted to th« body by a belt said buckl« 
round the middle : it is to be had in Ldpnc for thirty 
shillings. Most of ^e German gentles and peasants wear 
over their dothes a sort of blouse or smock-frock ; it keeps 
the dress dean and free from dust, and may be bought any- 
where in a minute for five shillings. Let it be brown to 
denote your noble birth, and not blue like a plebeian. 

Akin to these hints as to luggc^e, a few praeUcal re- 
marks may be offisred on the matter of searches by the 
custom-house officers. And here let it be stated, that little 
luggage is an immesse saving of time on such occasions. 
A mere carpet bag sets suspicion asle^, and in many cases 
calls forth as the only question, ^^ Nothing but dothes, 
^ ?* aod tiie stin more laconic reply, *^ Search and see, 
Sir ;*' whereas, whenever thwe is much bulk, these officials 
are on the akrt. And now that your own mantle-sack 
has been chalked and locked up and got under your arm, 
look around you for a minute. These men of authority 
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are somewhat formal ; certainly they are determined, but 
infinitely more civilized than those at Hull. Not a man 
can escape them. But there is a row with a new mar- 
ried couple from the city. The little gentleman has got in- 
to a rage. He has lost the key of the large box, and al- 
ready there are two or three hammers at work, splitting 
the wood, and pulling out the nails. But see how intense 
and active that young and beautiful creature is in keeping 
her husband calm, and in eyeing her rich marriage dresses. 
But ah! they have laid their hands on the parcel of lace 
which was bought the other day in Brussels. The hus- 
bimd blusters again, and one solitary tear now sits on the 
death-like cheek of the fair lady, while the officers have 
already passed onward to examine the ponderous luggage 
of somebody else, with the contraband articles all in their 
pockets. In some countries an oath is first put to the 
traveller, and then after all his baggage is searched. — This 
is horrible. But in Prussia you are told from head-quar- 
ters neither to confess nor deny, as it is their business to 
find everything out, and the work is gone through in the 
most frank and gentlemanly manner. In bringing home 
table napkins from Dresden, I at once pleaded guilty on 
every occasion and paid the duty. They were bought on 
a Saturday afternoon, I was to leave for Leipsic on Mon- 
day, and the merchant kindly offered to have the dozen 
and a half all hemmed and washed uid packed for me in 
the course of the Sabbath-day^ so as to save the duty. But 
conscience smote me. Smuggling is neither*a safe nor a 
very creditable speculation on the part of a traveller. It 
is like trying to cheat the evil one : a person very seldom 
succeeds. 

The passport is the object of occasional perplexity, and 
of continued anxiety. Take, then, the few following 
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hints and factB^ in illustration of what has or what may 
occur on this point, as examples of what is to he followed, 
and of what is to be avcnded in such matters. A pas^rt 
for Holland merdy may he had from the consul for 
that country at Leith. But sueh is not worth the taking, 
unless the jaunt he confined to that country alone. A 
friend and fdlow-travelto for part <^ the way fiinushed 
himself with a passport from the Lord Provost oi Edin- 
burgh. It was writt^i on a sheet of stamped p^>er, aad 
not exactly in the usual style. Besides being ti^us clumsy 
and costly, it had ettoug^ to do in servii^ its purpose even 
on the Rhine and at Frankfort on the Main, and it would 
have been utterly useless in the Austrian dominions, and 
especially at Vienna, where passports and persons, too, 
are very severely tested, and where mine was subjected 
to a most suspicious scrutiny, merely because one of the 
French words was said to be misspelt, and probably be- 
cause I bore a particular designation, and came from a 
protestant country. Of course it is one of the grand 
secrets of laravelling to save as much time, mcmey, and 
trouble as possible, especially at the first outstart* With 
this view, when at Hull^ after dropping a letter into the 
post-office, to say that the perils of the de^ had f<»r once 
been escaped, I procured a passport in fifteen minutes, 
and for five shiHings, from the consul de sa Migest^ le roi 
des Beiges. On inqnury at the post-office I was directed 
to the spot. I stepped into a smaB. counting-house, 
and told my story as to name, age, he^t^ &c^ to a very 
business-Hke man, who filled up the passport at my el- 
bow, thanked me for the fee, as so mudi found money, 
and turning round to his ledger, wished me a good 
journey. Whereas in London, the distance I guessed to 
be oradi grcttter Mween your hotel and the ndnister or 
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consul of the country in which I intended to land, and, in 
the same way too, between his office and that of the minis- 
ters of those countries through which I was afterwards to 
pass* Besides, in London, you require two days at the 
least to adjust a matter of this sort, and maybe three, 
unless you are very active and punctual. First day, you 
give in a written application to the secretary of the am- 
bassador, stating your Christian name and surname, age, 
height, and address. This requires to be left one day in 
advimce at the house or office of the embassy. The appli- 
cant must appear the following day, and then he may per- 
haps find to his mortification that the office has been shut 
for the day only half an hour before, and that you had 
very thoughtlessly paid for your passage in a steamboat, 
which started next morning at six o'clock. Or again, you 
were old enough to inquire after their hours at your first 
call the day before, and you took care to be at the drum- 
head in plenty of good time, but it never came into your 
head to bribe the lazy and lusty porter with a shilling. 
Ergo, he puts you into a small cell off the main hall, and 
there you remain in solitary confinement for a whole hour. 
On sallying forth into the entrance hall, you find that the 
proud porter has been reading all the while one of the 
morning newspapers, and he tells you aslant the broad- 
sheet that the official has just gone out, and did not say 
when he would return. 

But if the tourist has time on hand, and knows how to 
go about the business, London is, after all, the best place to 
adjust the whole matter of the passports. If so, then let 
him first make his way with his written note,, if Belgium 
be his route, to No. 3, Copthal Court, Throgmorton Street; 
or if Holland be his route, to No. 123, Fenchurch 
Street; or if Prussia and the Rhine, to No. 106, Fen- 
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church street. An English trayeller, ahont to proceed to 
Geniiany, through Holland or Belgiam, up the ^ime, and 
through the Hanse towns^ should certainly take his pass- 
port from the Prussian consul, and he should have it 
countersigned in London hy the Belgian or Dutch minis- 
ter. It is not liahle to he taken away at the Prussian 
frontier. The Austrian signature is ahove all things abso- 
lutely indispensable, as their gOYemment is peculiarly 
jealous of foreigners entering their dominions^ for fear of 
both their church and state ; and a tourist may as well try to 
takeoneof l^eir frontier fortifications as to adrance into their 
country if there be a flaw in the passport. More than 
this, the Austrian ambassador in London will not counter- 
sign an Englishman's passport, unless he see the signature 
of the British secretary of state adhibited to it. The 
readiest way, then, of obtaining the Austrian permission is 
to wait till the travdler reaches Brussels, Frankfort, 
Munich, or any other of the great capitals on the con- 
tinent where on Austrian minister resides. It cannot be 
stated too often or too strongly, that neither time nor 
trouble must be spared in adjusting these matters in the 
most fall and accurate manner, in respect to erery one 
country to be visited, otherwise the traveller is check-mated 
at the frontier, there to be sent back the road he came, 
or, as a favour, to be kept under the surveillance of the 
police until the passport be sent to the nearest place where 
an English and foreign ambassador reside, to be authenti- 
cated by the one and countersigned by the other. An 
English passport requires also to be signed by his own 
minister, at the first English embassy abroad, — say 
Brussels. 

Having thus been at so much pains in procuring a pro- 
per passport, surely no traveller of common sense will in 
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any way part with this document, without which, in no 
country on the continent, can he move one step, either 
from or towards his native country, or in any other direc- 
tion. As one of his richest and rarest treasures, let him 
carry it always on his own person, in an inside pocket of 
his vest, made and kept for that only purpose. Let him 
also make it his first care to have the passport regularly 
vised at every place where it is so required. To show 
what vexation a single blunder in this way may lead 
to, take the following &cts : A Scotch doctor of divinity 
took a trip to France and Switzerland. He provided sup- 
ply for his pulpit for six Sabbaths, and he shi^d his 
course so that he found himself at Dieppe on his return in 
plenty of time to reach his home to officiate on the seventh 
Sabbath, for the duties of which he had made no provision. 
But there the authorities detected the simple flaw that the 
passport had been neglected to be vised at some place 
in the interior. There was no help for it. The worthy 
divine was prevented from leaving the port. He had to 
remain a sort of prisoner at large till the passport was sent 
back to ^t this insignificant link of the chain supplied. 
And fit)m this trifling slip it came to be impossible for him 
to reach home at the appointed time, so that along with 
the rest of his comforts at Dieppe, he had on Sunday the 
satis£action to think that his flock would be taking their 
seats in his church merely to be disappointed of a sermon 
and a sight of their minister after so long an absence. 

A free-born Englishman knows nothing in his own coun- 
try of the clutches of police agents, spies, and gens d'armes. 
He goes and he oomes, and if he keep the peace no body 
interferes with him* But on the continent you must not 
only have a passport, and not only must be regularly 
vised, but the moment you ^iter the gate of a town, the 
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passport must be given up to be examined, and a ticket is 
received to enable you to get it back. No sooner are you 
seated in the inn, than the waiter presents a large open 
book before you, ruled into columns, and methodically 
classed like a ledger, and there you must insert your 
name and surname, country, age, condition, and occupa- 
tion; from what place you have come, where you are 
going, and even whether you have a wife at home or no, 
and also your motive for travelling. This is constantly 
reported to the polizie direction. If you mean to remain 
in the town for twa days, you must seek permission to do 
so from head-quarters, and present yourself in person at 
the polLzie direction. You must take with you the ticket 
received at the gate^ to receive a permission of residence. 
If you purpose to go away, you must procure your passier- 
shein, and inform the authorities by what conveyance, and 
at what hour the departure is taken, and this must be 
tabled at the diligence office along with the fare, otherwise 
the place in the diligence will be refused. This permit to 
depart, and the passport too, must sometimes be delivered 
up to the conducteur, to be given to the officials at the 
next destination, as his authority for having brought you. 
And more than this, in all the hotels on the continent, a 
traveller should take precious care what opinions he speaks 
about, either politics or religion ; not so much for fear of 
giving offence unnecessarily to private individuals, but in 
case he be speaking all the while to a person who is sent 
there for the very purpose of spying, pumping, and re- 
porting all you have spoken so very unguardedly. But in 
all this degrading and disgusting surveillance, there is also 
the most, comfortable assurance, that a traveller will be 
protected should he be careful to deserve it. 
A common method of getting into a scrape, is to carry 
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oyer with you to the Austrian dommionSy the two yery 
sensible notions that priests are hypocrites^ and that a 
despotic monarch must of necessity he a tyrant. RaU at 
the clergy wherever you go. Teach the poor deluded peo- 
ple that they are imposed upon hy a set of rogues^ who 
live upon the fat of the sacrifice, preaching doctrines they 
don't helieve, and enjoining a morality which they do not 
practise. When you enter a cathedral, never take off your 
hat, and when you see the humhle penitent hending on 
the pavement imploring the pardon of his sins, laugh at 
him for heing priest-ridden. Talk of the amhition of the 
clergy, and the corruptions of the church, and you will 
soon find yourself hated, perhaps hurt, — hut never mind, 
you are in the right and they are all wrong, and you can 
easily fight your way among the higotted Grerman sa- 
vages. Tell them too, in their coffee-rooms, that they are 
slaves, that they are totally ignorant of the hlessings of 
liberty, and of the advantages of the Britbh constitution. 
Boast of the liberty of the press, trial hy jury, and the rights 
of Habeas Corpus, and Magna Charta. Speak of Runni- 
medei, and Hampden, and Charles the First. Or, in one word, 
as in the case of the idiot referred to by Mr Russell, take 
Paine's Age of Reason and Rights of Man in your pocket, 
and lecture from them as your text-book on all public occa- 
sions. But behold the end. ^ A young Englishman, appa- 
rently as harmless and affected a specimen of the dandy as 
ever emigrated from Bond Street, was ordered to leave the 
capital on a brief notice, because, according to his own ac- 
count, he had been preaching the doctrines of Tom Paine 
in a coffee-house. If it was so, a piece of such egregious 
folly deserved no better treatment. Of all the exhibitions 
of English growling, few are more amusing than that of a 
sturdy Englishman compelled to undertake a long journey 
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in thici unceremonious fashion, because he has foigotten 
the difference between the ministers of Francis I., and the 
ministers of George IV. Haying received orders to de- 
part, away he hastens full mouthed to his minister, with 
whom he can use his own language and his own feeling. 
He displays his passport and d^nands protection as a Bri- 
tish subject,-^perhaps hints something about respoufflbility 
to the House of Ck)mmons. But no excellency can prevent 
the laws of the country, such as t^^ ar^&om taking 
their course, John must go." Mr'Eufisell gj^serves very 
y justly : — ^"It is not only an imprudence, butin gene^ it is 
a piece of mere foolish affectation, for a stranger in any 
country to use language or behaviour which necessarily 
exposes him to the odium of the government, however al- 
lowable or laudable ihey may be at home. Our own 
countrymen, unaccustomed to bind their tongues about 
anything, fortunately trained to habits whidi give them 
a strong inclination to speak severely on such a state of 
things as exist in the Austrian capital, are peculiarly liable 
to fall into this error," and therefore, they are warned 
against it« Eveiy tourist speaks highly of the Gi^an 
character. 

Be cautious of giving your pas^M)rt to the valet de place 
to be vised or countersigned. No doubt he kuows the re- 
sidences of the ambassadors, and it is fearfully annoying, 
especially if there be a lack of language, to traverse the 
streets of a laige city, asking eYery hundred yards what 
very few are able to tell you. But sUU an active man 
makes his way, and it is more creditable to show your own 
&ce on these occasions. Besides, the valet de place chaiges 
two francs, and sometimes magnifies the difficulties of 
getting the j^sasport vised. In a difficulty of this sort it is 
needless to call in ihe landlord to your aid, because both 
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are in the seeret, and their interests are the same, namely, 
to detain the traveler. And for this reason, be cautious, 
generally speaking, of giring your passport up to the land- 
lord of any of the inferior hotels, in case he preteaid some dif- 
ficulty, merely to keep you at his table for another day. 
Be cautious aLM> not to make any substantial arrangement 
for leaving a plaoe, sudi as paying for your tidcet, till you 
find your feet cleared from the publie authorities, other- 
wise you may put yoursdf into a pretty lever if the day 
be hot. Be cautious about always dealing out coins to the 
subalterns about the public offices, li is not expected in 
many cases, and in some it is prohibited, and it becomes a 
serious item of daily expenditure. But whoftever you find 
yourself in any serious difficulty of this sort^ the quickest 
method is to buy your way out of it as calmly as may be. 
There is no necessity for giving much UMHiey even to the 
servants at the hotels, and none need to be g^ven to o(m- 
ducteurs of diligences. It is not expected, or rather it is 
in general prohibited. Grerman meniab are from their na* 
ture, religion, and habits, kind-hearted and thankful ; and 
they have not been spoiled by profusion like the servants 
in Elngland. Servants abroad are evidently more gratified 
by being treated in a kindly reepeotfitl way, than when 
they ave even well paid for being bullied. Whatever may 
be the matter in band, and whetiier it be in an inn, witii 
servants or landlord, or at the bureau de pasqioirt, or at a 
coach effioe, let no gentleman think that he degrades his 
dignity, by being not Mily pd&te and respectful, but dbo 
by being reasonabty sutaaissiYe when in a foseignkund. 
For instance, at Vienna I found my way up a narrow back 
street, into a coach office^ dark, dirty, and confined. I 
asked a shagle simple question as to vnhea the Silwagen 
started for Prague ; the actuary at the desk stood sulky 
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and silent. I waited a little, and repeated the question, 
but to no better purpose ; but now he said, while the red 
flush covered his face and ears, ^^ It is not Grerman to ad- 
dress me with your hat on your head." I felt ashamed of 
my rudeness, because I should hare known better by that 
time; but after obeying, and bowing, and blushing in my 
turn, I secured one of the comer seats in front, where I 
could see better during the day, and sleep better at night ; 
and this, let me add, was no small favour, seeing that I 
was doomed to be two nights and three days on the road. 

Should you prefer having a guide when in any of the 
capitals, don't engage idle persons who attack you on the 
street, or even those who are always loitering about the 
main entrance to the hotels. These, when they see a fo- 
reigner, flock to him like eagles to the carcase ; and unless 
you are sharp with them, they will keep by you, telling 
you a great deal you don't need to know, and charging 
you £Eir more than you require to pay. At once enquire 
for the Lohn-bedienter belonging to the establishment, 
who will serve your purpose for a franc or two. Don't 
have him by the day, but by the hour. Let a price be 
fixed beforehand, and the bargain made in presence of the 
principal waiter. But what with your guide-book, and a 
plan of the town, and a few directions, you may, if your 
eyes are not in the soles of your feet, do a great deal by 
yourself, and now and then you fall in with others going 
down the same stream, and these are always glad to take 
you into the current, and all goes smoothly on. 

Of all the nations in the world, England is the country 
for speedy conveyances, and of all the sights a traveller can 
behold, the mail coaches on May day are the most splendid 
display of the wealth and enteiprise of the kingdom. On 
such occasion^ coaches have gone from Birmingham to 
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London at the rate of sixteen miles and a-half in the hour, 
that is 110 miles in seyen and a-half hours. Before the 
railroad was opened, nearly 6000 horses were employed 
daily on that road alone. The distance from Shrewshury 
b 160 miles, and even it, at the common rate of English 
speed,* was travelled in sixteen hours. Not so on the 
continent. 

There are in Crermany, for the henefit of travellers, the 
schnell posten or eilwagen, that is quick pbsts; hut they 
ought rather to be denominated snail posts than snell 
posts, for after all, they travel generally only at a rate of 
five or six hour miles an-hour. And then ih&re are post 
wagons, called fahr posts, which are of a still heavier 
mould, and much slower in their movements; and gene- 
rally filled to sufibcation by an inferior class of people. 
There are railroads with travelling trains, luggage waggons, 
and steam apparatus; and ^^ vapour" boats on the princi- 
pal rivers. The steam machinery for public conveyance, 
whether by kmd or water, is so much in the English style, 
that nothing requires to be stated in regard to it. But 
the others are novelties now-a-days to a Briton. There 
are four horses; the harness is wretchedly bad; the traces 
are ropes generally ; and the bracham is much after the 
&diion of a millstone, the broad rim being hung with 
a vast number of little bells, which can serve tio other 
purpose, unless it be to ring the driver asleep. He too is 
a character of his kind. He wears a cocked hat, a very 
short blue ooat laced with yellow, and having great worst- 
ed tassels, better adapted for a four post bed. He has 
buckskin small clothes, and huge Hessian boots which half 
smother him. There hangs from his shoulders, by a yel- 
low worsted cord, a bugle which is occasionally turned to 
beautiful account in notifying the im^rtance of himself 
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and his cargo. He holds unwieldy reins awkwardly 
enough in his left hand^ and in his right he has a whip, 
huge heyond conception in all its dimensions. With it he 
commands not only his own charge, hut eyery hestial from 
the one side of a street or road to another, to whomsoerer 
it m»y pertain. The lash of this instrument is terrific, 
and the very crack of it is literally louder than the report 
of a pistol. But, for aU that, he is very careful of his 
horses. When the carriage approaiches a steep, he never 
£eu1s to take the ground, and a traveller cannot pay him a 
more acoeptahle compliment than to walk up the hills and 
exchange a civility or two with him. And how superior 
he looks, if he can oidy ummge to mustear a single word or 
two in English; were it only to say, " Your time is up, 
sir.'' There is also a ccmducteur, who is a person superior 
not only to the driver, hut even to our English guards. 
He knows every hody and every thing on the road, and he 
is &ee to communicate. When the conveyance stops he is 
always at your elbow to do all he can for a stra^;er, to tell 
you the hill, teach you the coins, or to coimt your change, 
or to take your part should a squabble get up about your 
number. 

The schneU posten or eilwagen is the best mode of 
being conveyed on routes where there is no railroad. But 
even this is domsy and proverbially slow ; not because the 
horses are inferior, but because the maohine ia in bulk and 
weight, more after the manner of an English caravan for 
wild beastSf As the seats are numbered, and passengers 
obtain them in the order in which they apply, whenever 
your amngements are fixed for leaving a place, let not 
one moment be lost in having the passport revised and pro- 
perly indorsed for the place where you are going. Then 
forthwith repair to the office, and secure a seat in the cor- 
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ner, which every body knows is better, especially in the 
night time, than those in the middle. You take the lug- 
gage along with you, see it weighed, and notice where it is 
put, thai you may know where to find it at the end of the 
journey; you pay the &re beforehand, taking a receipt for 
the money and the luggage. This receipt bears the num- 
ber which points out your position. But in addition to 
this, you must be forward at the place in plenty of time 
before starting, lest some buU-homed fellow sit down on 
your number and refuse to give it up. In the main streets 
of the great towna a foreigner is constantly accosted by 
coachmen (Lohn Kutschers) ofiFering you conyeyanoe for 
whatever destination you may be bound for; and in the 
courts of the lH)tels there are always to be found ot^riages 
ready to start; and they have generally boards hung upon 
them bearing the names of places to which they are will- 
ing to go. These are capable of being shut in with leather 
curtains and glass windows; and when four or firve indivi- 
duab join in hiring one of them, they afford a cheiqper 
mode of conveyance than the sohndl post. They admit 
also of a tourist stopping at night, or during the day, to see 
a place for an hour or two. But to a single individual, or 
two, this mode is unattainable; it is more tedious and in- 
convenient; it is dreadfol for dust in warm weather, and 
dirt in wet. It generally stops at inferior inns on the road, 
where a person always fares worst and pays most. There 
is often a dust of the first magnitude at the settlement, 
when the coachman brings forward demands which a 
stranger never thinks of, such as drink-money, back&re, 
and grease money. If he compares notes with his fellow- 
travellers, if these be natives, it is ten to one but the £i^- 
glishman has to pay on his own account as much as all the 
others united. In a word, unless you are master of the 
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coins and customs, and especially of the language, or unless 
you have to travel by cross roads where there are no re- 
gular conveyances, or unless you be pressed for time, and 
would have to stop a day or two for the eilwagen, have, on 
our word, nothing to do with any such methods of convey- 
ance. The coachman will tell you < as many lies as will 
suit his purpose, as to his time of starting and arrival, and 
as to distances and speed. He will hang on for hours at 
every town, in hopes of picking up some other simpleton 
like yourself, and if you have once paid him his fare, he 
will tire you out or provoke you so as to get rid of you 
altogether before you arrive at the appointed place, and 
there is no remedy short of an action at law, which would 
detain you for a month, and that with a man who has 
neither cash nor character. Whereas, if you only have 
your passport taken, and your ticket, and be fsdrly seated 
in the schnell post, you there can have no altercation with 
any body by the way ; you arrive to an hour; you are set 
down to every meal at a respectable place, where break- 
fast, dinner, or supper, is as ready as your appetite. At 
Prague I agreed to take a seat in a return carriage of this 
sort. Ten in the morning was to be the hour of starting, 
and I was to reach Toplitz to my bed : the fare was to be 
the same as the public coach. In all this I thought my- 
self fortimate, as the hour for the coach was four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Break£&st on board, I sallied forth in search 
of my friend and his quadrupeds. When I found him, as 
I supposed, he told me he could not move till the evening, 
as his horses were tired. Smothering my rage, I turned 
in to the principal waiter, who had made the bargain for 
me the night before. No sooner did I state my grievance 
than he explained to me that I had mistaken my man in 
speaking to a coachman, who had just eome off the 
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ready and that the right one would appear very soon. In 
half an hour, accordingly, he droYe up, having the carriage 
already filled. But hy this time I had &llen in with an 
English gentleman, who knew their tricks on trayellers, and 
who, with the help of a handsome person, a good pair of 
mustachios, and whiskers, with a fluency of Crerman, stepped 
out, and cross-questioned my conducteur, while I remained 
in the house. This finished, I appeared and asked him a few 
questions, as to the where and the when he was to stop, 
and how inuch he was to charge. It turned out that he 
meant to stop for the night ahout twenty miles short of 
Toplitz, and to take me there next day, so soon as he got 
his cargo made up. Luckily he had got none of my money 
as yet ; my fnend therefore, without saying another word, 
put his arm into mine, and conducted me to the office of 
the schnell posten ; and as I had now several hours to dis- 
pose of, he directed me into the Jewish part of the city, 
one of the most interesting sights of the kind in Europe, 
and he promised to meet me at the table d'hote. On my 
return to the hotel ahout one o'clock, I was right glad to 
find that the Lohn Kutscher had taken the road, after hav- 
ing vomited forth a competent portion of abuse. Neither 
should it be omitted to mention that we passed his convey- 
ance as the sun was setting. It was standing empty at the 
door of a third rate fde-house ; and I doubted not but that 
the company were enjoying themselves within» Now had 
a matter of this sort occurred with any one of the public 
conveyances, a stnmger had nothing more to do than to 
record the circumstance, and to state his address in the 
book kept for the purpose at each of the post stations. 

(jenerally throughout Grermany, when all the places in 
the main diligence are booked, additional carriages arepre^ 
pared for extra passengers ; so that nobody can be disap- 
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pointed in that country as in oars ; from one to twenty 
or even thirty attached carriages thus set out, and travel 
in company. Even if there be only one person to be oon- 
veyedy a bye chaise will be forwarded at the same time, 
and for the same money. At ail the places where the pub- 
lic conveyance stops, there is a room for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers, where bread and butter, or a sandwich 
and cofiee, may be had. Not only is the price hung up, 
but there b a bo(^ kept for entering complaints. And in 
all the inns, especially in Prussia, travelers are protected 
from imposition, by the government compiling a list of 
charges for lodgings, food, fuel, servants, &c. From time 
to time this is inspected by an official, who has authority 
to regulate the prices, and to correct and punish imposi- 
tions. 

But the best way to overcome every difficulty as to 
coins, custom-houses, luggage, conveyance, passports, and 
every thing else, la to acquire some sort of competent know- 
ledge of the German language before you start. This is 
the true key to unlock every mystery. It is therefore 
indispensably the first and the best 'preparation for a jour- 
ney to the continent. Without a tolerable knowledge of 
Grerman there will be anxiety at times, and considerable 
disappointments often ; without the language, a third more 
money, and even time, may be expended without one-half 
of the pleasure or profit being gained ; without it, some ex- 
pensive blunders will be fallen into, and a little ill-humour 
will be increased, especially among the German menials, 
who appear to be slow at readily or rightly comprehending 
a foreigner gaping out mere detached nouns and verbs. 

• 

Discovering this from experience, whenever I found my- 
self at a loss as to language, with any body in a crowd, I 
charitably scored him off in my mind for a blockhead, I 
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then marked out the most intellectual countenance I could 
find, and I uniformly observed that the little knowledge of 
the language I possessed, with a competent portion of 
telegraphic signals on the part of my two lands and ten fin- 
gers, made me quite intelligible almost to everybody. And 
to the credit of the country, be it said, that the moment a 
foreigner comprehends what you want, he takes csare not 
only to put you right, but to guide you under his own eye 
till he ascertains that you have accomplished your purpose. 
At Bruss^ in the large square in front of the theatre, I 
asked a gentleman, first in English and then in French, for 
the bureau de passport. He knew himself to be defective 
in English, and he heard that I knew very little of the 
French form or accent. But he knew what I wanted, and 
he said with one of the most anxious, and animated 
fJEMjes I ever beheld, ** Go, go," " Allez, allez vous," and 
pointing to the end of a street for fear I could not com- 
prehend his language, he suited the action to the word, and 
walked on before me like an actor in a pantomime ; and 
in case I might go wrong, he let me know that he was 
just on his way for breakfast, but that he would accompany 
me up the hill for at least a mile to the court end of the 
town* He was indefatigable in showing me every thing 
by the way, and even in turning round a comer to biiug new 
objects of interest into view. He soon became more fluent 
in speaking English, as I did in murdering French. He was 
a gentleman in manner and in feeling, and above all, he 
seemed to be gratified beyond measure at my admiration of 
the splendid city. I therefore had made up my mind that 
he was a Belgian, and probably a native of Brussels. He 
had asked how long I had been from England, where 
I had been, and what course I intended to take in my 
tour. I simply replied, that I go to Waterloo in the after- 
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noon, and ^'Vaterloo/' he exclaimed, inaking'~a leap 

back from me like a fencing master ; while his eye, beaming 
rage, and mortification, measured me from top to toe. 
" Vaterloo! I am a Frenchman, sir; vat do yon meanl am 
I not yonr friend?" I saw that I had got into a scrape, 
and I suspected that my guide had been wounded in the 
skull. I instantly made a leap in my conversation from 
Waterloo to Jena, and Austerlitz, and Friedland ; he be- 
came calm, but somewhat distant and dignified ; he accom- 
panied meto my destination, and in parting gave me his hand, 
and kindly requested me to wait upon him in the fore- 
noon. I marked this little ludicrous afiair in my own mind, 
and learned ever after to avoid giving offence to the national 
vanities of anybody, especially of men to whom I was really 
so much indebted, and to whom I meant to be grateful. 

It is an imdoubted fact, to a certain extent, that an 
English sovereign may be made to speak all the lan- 
guages in Europe, tolerably well, and that the words 
mangez changez may enable an active tourist to eat and 
sleep his way after a maimer of his own through the 
continent. It is also true, that among the Tyrolese Alps 
many Italians are to be met with, marching with a wal- 
let on their back and their coat over their arm, direct 
into the interior of Austria, with no more than ten or 
twelve Grerman nouns and verbs on their tongue. And 
still more, there are meeting these in the face scores of 
Grerman students and artists, crossing Uie Inn toward Ve- 
rona, every month in summer, and not one in a dozen of 
them know Italian, yet they all get through astonishingly 
well. It is remarkable, too, that the bulk of the words in 
the Grerman language most necessary for eating or drinking, 
for having and giving, and so forth, bear, with the uni- 
form alteration of a single letter or so, nearly the same 
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meaning as the English.* Indeed, the identity of many of 
the words is laughable ; and well may they be so, for a 
vast proportion of our roots are Saxon, as every body has 
heard a thousand times. But more than this, it is a 
remarkable fact, that in many of the languages of modern 
Europe the words most indispensable to a first state of 
society very nearly resemble one another. Man's wants 
are very much the same in every country, and every tra- 
veller must remark that the words in reference to these 
are so too. But yet there are nations which, as such, acquire 
foreign languages with fax more facility, and speak them 
with &r more ease and correctness, than those of some other 
nations, in the same way that some languages are easier 
acquired than others. The Russians, for instance, seem to 
be bom with every language at the tip of their tongue ; 
whereas, when a Grerman sets himself to speak English, 
the muscles of his face look very queer indeed. It is also 
true that our language has, since the peace, made its way 
in every direction on the continent. It is true, moreover, 
that the keepers of the hotels on all the main roads, down 
to Vienna at least, and through the north of Grermany, 
find it to be their interest to employ as their chamberlain 
a person who speaks the English language with fluency. 
All the steamboat companies, too, not only up the Rhine, 
but down the Danube, and even along the higher portions 
of the Elbe, have captains well acquainted with the Eng- 
Ibh language. In fact, most of the words used by the 
crew, on board of a foreign steamboat^ as to starting, steer- 
ing, and stopping of the vessel, are English words, which 

* There seems to be something peculiar in German language. 
You often understand the meaning of a man, or of a whole sen- 
tence, without knowing almost the exact meaning of any one 
word in it. 
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seem to have been imported into the Crennan vocabulary 
by our English sailors and engine-men having been for a 
time brought over at first to manage their steamers. In 
the same way, the engines on land and water are all of 
English manufacture, and in many places the very coals 
are from Newcastle. The conducteurs of their public con- 
veyances along thdr principal roads are, for the most part, 
either Englisdimen, or castoff servants of families of high 
rank in their own country, who have been over in Eng« 
land ; and in this way they have acquired a part of our lan- 
guage. I found that some of these had even been as £&r 
north as Edinburgh and Inverness. Only once in my 
whole ^p had I any serious difficulty as to language. 
The inhabitants of Salzburg are said to ^have been origin- 
ally from Antwerp, and their language b provincial and 
perplexing. I gave out a damp shirt, desiring that it 
might be well aired, and when I asked for it again, I found 
that they had washed it. When I tried a Wexel changer 
with iny sovereign, he could comprehend neither my lan- 
guage nor my money. At last he addressed me in exo^l- 
lent Latin ; yet he would not take the coin. I told him 
that as the gold was pure, he m^ht test and weigh it, and 
give me its intrinsic value accordingly. He did so, an^ 
told me, that it was the purest gold he had met with in 
coin, and gave me its value in weight. 

Many a time afterwards did I strike up ^e Latin, and 
got on with great ease, but I uniformly found myself to be 
but the second best scholar. I addressed an English-look- 
ing-like gentleman on the streets of Vienna, asking some- 
thing in Crennan. He looked grave, and answered, " Nix 
forstand." I was certain, I thought, that my German was cor- 
rect, for the dullest scholar must have learnt by the time he 
reaches Vienna. I varied the expression, and asked him 
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still in Grerman, how it came that in his own country and 
capital he did not understand his own native tongue. He 
now burst out into laughter, and said, in good broad Eng- 
lish, ^^ Try some other language, man, for there is not one 
in Europe which you may not speak better than Grerman 
of that sort." I gaTe him a few words of Gaelic, and we 
had a hearty shake of the hand, and a long walk and a 
talk. During the military dominion of Napoleon, the 
French language flooded the whole of Europe, and it is still 
somewhat useful at a pinch in sereral parts of Austria ; but 
so strong an ebb or re-action has of late years taken place, 
that even in Holland, and in most parts of Germany, 
French is, when spoken to the natire^ entirely useless. 
And in Brassia) it is little short of half an insult to mouth 
one syllable of French ; and as to being taken fbr a French- 
man, it is, in other words, to get yourself kicked. Deep, 
dariug, and lasting is the hatred of tiie peasantry to every 
thing that is French. Let every traveller to Germfmy, 
then, buy Weber's Dictionary and Pinnock's Grammar, 
and set to work. German is a manly expressive language, 
and it is the mother tongue of Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, Denmaric, and Sweden, and afiBords a rich quarry 
of literature. But more than that, let him accustom him- 
self with Gennan text, that he may write as well as speak 
the language. And moreover, let him be able to read all 
manner of ordinary hand-writing of the G^lrmans. All 
thb may be mastered by taking an hour or two to it in the 
day, for six or eight months. And then the sign-posts on 
the road, the carte at the hotel, are all come^t-able, 
whereas, even to a tolerable Grerman scholar, these are 
often as unintelligible as Hebrew. In Prussia, English is 
not only understood and spoken, but at the custom houses 
and hotels, and coach offices, printed directions and prices. 
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as to every thing wanted, are hung up in our own language, 
even to advise you not to take a sum of money to the 
theatre, as the streets are infested with pickpockets, who 
follow and fasten on foreigners. 

Be sure to make all your arrangements as to luggage, 
and every thing else, in plenty of time, before you start, 
that you may have a day or two to consider yourself even 
after the packing is over, so that there may be no possibi- 
lity of forgetting any thing of importance, and also that 
you may be enabled to take leave of home without being 
in a bustle. 

Little more now remains to be said in this introductory 
way, to afford genend information to intending tourists. 
Much of what has already been written may, to a person 
sitting at his ease by his own fire-side, appear rather too 
minute, and at times somewhat unusual. But let the same 
individual convey his own precious person, which has as 
yet, in all likelihood, never crossed the Channel, to the 
interior of a foreign country, and his experience will pro- 
bably teach him, that all that has hitherto been mentioned 
is well worth the learning, and very probably he will ere 
long regret that such directions had not been extended in 
the same plain practical way to many points which have 
been herein omitted. At any rate, the writer of this^ in 
his own person, fell into a world of difficulties, loss, and 
blunders, and oversights ; and in those sheets he makes it 
his endeavour faithfully to tell when, where, and how 
these befel him, that his friends and followers may have the 
benefit of them in each and all of these matters. And dead 
or dull as these details may appear in print, he is still never- 
theless convinced that he would have been right glad, when 
he started, if hiB could have been benefited by the experience 
of some such similar person of his own rank, to tell things 
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as he would find them, to point out difficulties as they 
would occur, and to guard him against blunders into which 
every inexperienced traveller is sure to &11. 

Every effort to be smart and racy in our details has 
been avoided, while the desire to be understood and to be 
useful, by giving every information new to Englishmen, 
and useful to know, has rather been cultivated. The 
writer seeks no literary celebrity. But he experienced 
many difficulties in the course of his own tour, and he feels 
a kindly sympathy for those who may take it into their 
head to follow his footsteps; and surely there can be 
nothing improper in his endeavour to make the trip of 
every one of them even more pleasant and profitable to 
them than he found it to be to himself. And if these 

4 

sheets contribute in any way to this point, the author will 
consider himself fortunate. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 

STARTING SCENES.* 

Has the reader ever stood, of a 8ummer''s evening, 
in front of the London post-offioe, for a quarter 
of an hour, exactly before seven o^clook, and 
mariced for a while the slow, business-like pace of 
him who is in plenty of time with his letter; then 
the quick march of him who has not more than 
three minutes to spare; and then the run for it to 
drop the letter into the box just before it closes; 
and lastly, the mortified look, and puffing and 
blowing of hhn who is Uttle more than annV 
lengtii from the slip when it shuts I If so, such 
a reader need not be told of the gatiiering of 

* Steamers go from London to Antwerp every Sunday and 
Thursday at twelve o'clock. The fares of the chief cahin are 
L.2, 28., and that of the second L.l, 12s. 6d. ^e distance 
is abont 210 mUes^ and occupies twenty-four or twaity-^five hours. 
It takes about seven hours to eadi river, and ten or eleven to 
cross the Channel 
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passengers, and porters, and trunnels, and trunks, 
for the starting of a steam-boat. Men of experi- 
ence in this way are on board in good time, with- 
out putting themselves in a hot fever. With 
others, the paddles of the steam-boat are actually 
in motion by the time they reach it, others hurry 
across the plank, and are scarcely off the one 
end of it when the other falls splash into the water. 
Later still, passengers are to be seen, but only 
seen to be laughed at, chasing the vessel in boats. 
We were of the last class, partly from our own 
sagacity, and partly from a common trick which 
the bargemen play upon travellers, when these are 
raw enough to give them an opportunity. The 
Leith and Hull steamers were nearly an hour 
after their appointed time in starting, and most 
of the Scotch steamers are so. Hence the slow 
pedestrian and his friends were in no unusual 
hurry to move from the Tower stairs, so as to be 
on board at the exact minute, according to true 
time. It might be three or four minutes before 
twelve, when all were seated in one of the barges, 
each with his luggage at his feet. A voice from 
an old sailor, at the top of the wall, roared out, 
" You are too late, gentlemen,'' but nobody cared 
for his counsel. The hollow shuttle moved its 
way but slowly through the web of small craft, 
which was sorely ravelled by the planks and cables 
of the larger sorts. When in the midst of that 
dense and almost boundless forest of masts, and 
when the difficulty and danger of rapid motion 
was at the greatest, the bells of the city told 
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twelve, and the Antwerp steamer, which hitherto 
had only threatened well, by smoking and steam- 
ing at no allowance, actually began to move, not 
its fins only, but its whole porpoise of bulk. The 
barge was only about fifty yards behind, and by 
this time there was no want of either rowing or 
roaring, but the voice of thousands, each for him- 
self, drowned the one, and the 400 horse power 
soon distanced the other. Thus, by a minute or 
two every thing was exactly in time to be too 
late. While the landsmen were foaming with 
rage and despair, the men of the river kept them- 
selves as cool as cucumbers. They had probably 
known from the first what was to be the result, 
and they kindly enough offered to take us back, 
on being paid for it. They also affirmed that a 
railway train would take the party down to Black- 
wall in plenty of time to overtake the steamer. 
In one-half of the time spent in going off all were 
landed, again to be disappointed. On enquiring 
after the railway train, twenty voices cried out at 
once, in ecstacy at our embarrassment, that the 
train had, like the steam-boat, started exactly at 
the hour, and that there was not another till one 
o'clock. When looking round to vent our rage on 
the two amphibious monsters who had thus be- 
guiled us a second time, it was found that they 
had slipped away in the crowd; but a cabman, 
who perhaps was in the plot, or, at any rate, un- 
derstood what would be required, drove forward 
et the full gallop, and offered to take us down in 
time for five shillings. Instantly, two of us got 
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into the inside of his machine, which was some- 
thing in dbape and size like a very large spoony 
creel, set on Irheels. The other two jumped on 
the top, and crack w^it the whip, and round 
went the wheels, after a fashion, but still the 
speed was more aft^ the manner of a slow and 
solemn funeral than of a race of steam verms 
horse-flesh. And more awkward still, the old 
springs intimated, by their hollow, tremulous 
groans, that we were to receive another check- 
mate by our enormous weight breaking their 
back. The two outside rid^s, seeing the hope- 
lessness of such an effort, jumped down and got 
on board of another better conditioned conyey- 
ance, and passed along as quick as a sky-rocket. 
After passing many a street, and turning many a 
comer with creditable rapidity, all things consi- 
dered, one of the avant couriers returned with his 
contented like face to tell us we were in plenty of 
time, as the steamer was only coming round the 
bend of the river. When Mr Cabman was ofiered 
his five shillings, he said, very determined like, 
'' Look at ^he state of my horse, and only think 
of the weight of you and your friend.'' In a mo- 
ment he got another half-crown, and all was mirth 
once more with every one but the poor horse, 
which stood still in silent suffering. When on 
board, the items and proportions of the expendi- 
ture in this fight by sea and land were adjusted, 
and it turned out that this blunder of a mere 
minute or two cost about two-thirds of a sovereign. 
Besides, the whole circumstances were calculated 
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to impress the passengers in the steamer with the 
belief that we were fugitive bankrupts at least, 
in as much as Blackwall happens to be the place 
where vagabonds of every sort find it most con- 
venient to embark incognito to the contin^it. 
Be that as it might, the lesson was so well learned 
that it would not likely soon be forgotten, nor 
will so bad an example be followed by any tourist 
who may happen to cast an eye on this page. 

The day was remarkably fine, and the deck 
was covered not only with portmanteaus, cloaks, 
and carpet bags, but also by gentlemen a^d ladies, 
all assuming to be, in language and looks at least, 
persons of the first quality. But already, in se- 
veral respects, the society on board could be seen 
to be of different grades. It was apparent at the 
first glance that those who were dressed in silk 
and satin, as if they had returned to their draw- 
ing-room after dinner, were mere novices, not- 
withstanding that they were necessarily speaking 
bad French, and still more barbarous Grerman; 
while those who were well prepared, whether to 
contend with smoke, spray, or sea-sickness, by 
having dresses dean enough, but coarse, to keep 
them warm at any rate, were in fact the real 
English gentlemen and ladies of fashion and 
beauty in the best meaning of the term. There 
were also a genteel mixture of foreigners, Jews, 
bagmen, with two or three Dr Syntaxes greedily 
snuffing up the very east wind in hopes of smelling 
something picturesque. There was a little stout- 
made mahogany-faced sort of citizen, with a 
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head like a hatchet, and a nose like a bunch of 
ripe rowans. He was full of travelling exclama- 
tions, and excelled very much in making remarks 
of common-place importance. He annoyed the 
ci^tain by asking and marking the name of every 
town, village, and hamlet his eye could catch. 
There was not a steam-boat that passed up in the 
afternoon but his eye picked out a friend or two; 
and then what roaring and shaking of hands or 
handkerchiefs. Then again he opened out his Ger- 
man map on his knee, held Murray^s Hand-Book 
under his arm, or his eyes doated on his passport 
as an interesting article of furniture he had never 
possessed before; then he would start to his feet 
and hold up the ship^s spy glass as an apology for 
showing off his ring; and again, he would order 
a cup of coffee, by and by a basin of soup, and 
then he would devour a very substantial lunch. 
And after all, what a dinner and tea, and how 
many muffins ! But by the time the steamer had 
paid her respects to Margate in the distance, to 
the Downs, and the Goodwin sands; when the 
light-houses began to «et forth their lamps like so 
many stars in the distant horizon; and when the 
river and its gentle waves had given place to the 
deeper and broader swell of the ocean, each bil- 
low being crested with a slender ruffle of foam, 
about this time the countenance of the poor Cock- 
ney began to change, his loquacity failed him, his 
little quick step became slow and solenm. And 
after much silence and apparent serious medita- 
tion, he rose quick as lightning and reeled his 
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way like a drunken man to the side of the ship. 
And then, what a picture of all the comforts of 
sea-sickness ! — one hour of it is more horrid far 
than a whole month of the night mare. But the 
best preparation for it is to eat sparingly and to 
eschew fluids. 

Tourists to the continent have always a para- 
graph at sea, and it is generally somewhat foam- 
ing, and tossing, and tumbling with bombast, — 
bombast in every sentence — and why not ? Now 
for it, then. The new-bom moon had gone to 
sleep in the bosom of its parent the sun, and both 
had been curtained with a rich drapery of cold 
scarlet clouds. The twilight, brief at the best by 
the month of August, had given way to the dusky 
white darkness of a harvest night. The breeze 
was fresh and favourable upon the whole, but a 
stubborn tide and a heavy swell contended against 
us. But the furnace-driven vessel steamed and 
struggled in its course onward from the mouth of 
the Thames towards that of the Scheldt, with a 
speed and strength mightier far than the greatest 
leviathan of the deep. The paddles, crushing every 
wave after another into foam, and striking fire 
out of water on both sides at every blow, afforded 
an interesting exemplification of Lord Bacon'^s 
well-known observation, that knowledge is power. 
Around the sides of the steamer, millions of float- 
ing phosphoric sparklings continued to dance for 
a moment and disappear for ever, and pale shin- 
ing sheets of light ran rapidly behind us and 
ranged themselves in long lines by the rope and 
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box which had been flung from the stern to 
tell the log-book the ship^s rate. But, to be se- 
rious, the ship gave a lurch at a time, and occa- 
sionally there was a stop in the ship'^s motion as if 
her machinery had begun to hesitate, and thai 
there was a large and sudden dash of salt spray, 
to reinind q* landsman of danger; but still he had 
confidence in the brawny arm, in the granite 
frame, calm and steady eye, and rough red coun* 
tenance of the Aberdeen man, feebly illuminated 
by the light in the binnacle. But, above all, he 
had confidence in the presence, and power, and 
protection of Him who holds the ocean itself in 
the hollow of his hands. And to adopt, not the 
^' hackneyed,"^ but hallowed feelings of a pious and 
powerful writer, it may well be said that " the 
ideas which rush into the mind on contemplating 
by night, out of sight of land, the sea, are as dark, 
as mysterious, as unfathomable, and as indescrib- 
able, as the vast ocean itself. One sees but little, 
yet that little caught here and there, so much re- 
sembles some of the attributes of the Great Pow- 
er which created us, that the mind, trembling un- 
der the immensity of the conceptions it engenders, 
is lost in feelings which human beings cannot im- 
part to each other. In the hurricane which one 
meets with in southern latitudes, most of us have 
probably looked in vain for the waves which have 
been described to be mountains high; but though 
the outline has been exaggerated, is there not a 
terror in the filling in of the picture, which no 
human artist can delineate? and in the raging of 
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the tempest, in the darkness which the light makes 
visible, who is there among us that has not fan- 
cied he has caught a shadow of the wrath and a 
momentary gHmmering of the mercy of the Al- 
mig^ity r^ Impressed ajs we were with sentiments 
of this cast, of which no good man is ashamed 
anywhere, the company were invited down to 
the cabin, and one clergyman read with great 
effect the 107th Psalm, and another offered up 
a short and appropriate prayer. The whole of 
the passengers did not indeed attend, nor could 
they all: some were sea-sick, some were Jews, 
some were Roman catholics, and many of them 
were episcopaUans, yet nobody found &ult; on 
the contrary, all approved, although they could 
not in consdence take a part in a presbyterian 
form of devotion. 

We could get no berths, because, like fools, we 
had neglected to engage them, and they were all 
secured before we came on board; but this being 
the pedestrian^s first blunder of the sort, care was 
taken that it shoidd also be his last. A comfort- 
able bed, that is for a healthy and hardy member 
of society, was had on the floor of the cabin, with 
the help of a pillow and blanket, amid sixty or 
seventy gentlemen and ladies all lying in promis- 
cuous innocence. The pedesi^an had loi^ been 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the Ugfat*house at 
Ostend, as the morning star and harbinger of all 
the rising varieties of the mainland. He had 
gone down, and had just fallen into a warm and 
comfortable sleep, when a friend who had been 
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pacing the deck, awoke him to come up and see 
something new to a landsman; a hankering hesita- 
tion had just begun to obtain, when a bluff coun- 
tenance was dimly seen by the glimmer of the 
cabin lamp, and a still rougher voice announced 
that the lights from the ramparts of Ostend were 
to be seen four miles off the starboard bow; and 
that a foreign steamer was about to wish us all 
good morning. Many remained as they were, but 
some started to their feet, and on reaching the 
deck, the lanterns at the mast head of both ves- 
sels, like stars of the first magnitude, were just 
about to come into conjunction. The eye was 
turned towards the coast of Belgium, to catch a 
glimpse of life in the glare of the light-house at 
Ostend, when suddenly the whole atmosphere, the 
sky, and the water, were illuminated by two blazes 
of blue light, as signals given and answered by 
both ships. There was something so very start- 
ling and sublime in the whole scene and sight of 
the sea, as not only to make sunple compensation 
for the trouble, but also to teach a young travel- 
ler uniformly to attend to any intimation of 
the kind from one of the crew, who will never 
interrupt the sleep of a passenger, unless it be to 
gratify him perhaps more than he may be at 
first inclined to beUeve. 

The dawn of day brought us alongside of 
Flushing, familiar to the recollection of Britons, 
as having been the destination of the largest and 
most stupid expedition which England ever equip- 
ped. Thirty-seven ships of the line, twenty-three 
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frigates, and eighty-two gun ships, with an effec- 
tive force of one hundred thousand men, in 1809, 
bombarded and took this strongly fortified town, 
of seven thousand inhabitants, with its dockyard 
and naval arsenal. Antwerp was the particular 
aim of the expedition; but that city was never 
disturbed, owing to the inactive and procrastinat- 
ing spirit of the commander-in-chief, combined 
with the dissention among the British naval and 
military officers, and contrasted with the activity 
of Fouche, and the military talents of Bemadotte, 
who inundated the whole country by opening the 
sluices, and erected on both sides of the Scheldt 
such a line of batteries, as set our navy at defi- 
ance. The final objects of the expedition were 
abandoned, and a splendid army, which should 
have been sent to Spain or the North of Ger- 
many, wete concentrated among the marshes, 
stagnant canals, and unwholesome trenches of the 
island of Walcheren, where a deeply pestilential 
and malignant fever destroyed a great portion of 
the troops, and shattered for ever the constitutions 
of the survivors. Whether it was the effect of a 
sympathetic recollection of these circumstances, or 
from having been out of bed for most part of the 
night, or really from the climate, the pedestrian 
certainly felt a shivering feverish ague creep- 
ing over his whole frame; and for hours even after 
the sun rose, the deep and dense morning mist 
was seen still resting on the flat and unhealthy 
surface of Walcheren and Beveland, and the other 
islands which form the province of Zealand. A 
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pilot and some passengers, all of course regularly 
Dutch built, came on board from Flushing. The 
island next to Walcheren is Zuid Beveland, and 
that opposite to Walcheren is Cadsand, memorable 
also in the cruel exploit of 1809. On the opposite 
side of the Scheldt, which is here nearly three miles 
broad, are the forts of Breskens, which, with Flush- 
ing, completely command the entrance of the river. 
Below Zuid Beveland both bankfi of the Scheldt 
belong to Holland; but above the very strong 
fortification at Batz, both banks belong to Bel- 
gium. Thus far up, the river is like the sea flow- 
ing among islands, and the traveller is fifty or 
sixty miles from Antwerp. Many anxious and 
useless questions were put by every stranger to the 
pilot, as to when Antwerp was to be reached; but 
faithful to his trust, he moved not even an eye 
from the immediate tuin of the water; sometimes 
he looked as if he had never been spoken with, 
and at other times he only nodded his head so 
gently, as scarcely to shake his ear-rings, all being 
as much as to say, " Don't disturb me." The river, 
^ven far above Antwerp, is very deep, but its na- 
vigation is very difficult, and the right to it has 
given rise to many a fierce war in Europe. 

Vast, indeed, are the capabilities of the Scheldt 
for conimerce, but more important still has this 
river been esteemed from the earUest times, as 
the natural rival of our mighty Thames. Of 
equal magnitude and d^pth with its reoiowned 
competitor, flowing through a coimtry excelling 
even the midland counties of England in wealth 
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and resources, adjoining cities long superior to 
any in Europe in arts and in commerce, the ar- 
tery at once of Flanders, and Holland, and of 
Brabant, and Luxemburg, it is fitted to be the 
great organ of communication between the fertile 
fields and rich manufacturing towns of the Low 
Countries, and other maritime states of the world. 
If it is not equally celebrated as the Thames in 
history or romance — if aH the vessels of the ocean 
do not crowd its quays, and its merchants are not 
sought by the pyinoes of the earth— if it does not 
give the law to all the quarters of the globe, and 
boast a colonial empire on which the sun never 
sets, — rit is not because nature has denied it the 
physical advantages conducive to such exalted 
destinies, but because the jealousies and perverse- 
ness of man, have in great part marred her choic- 
est gifts. 

In good time one of the most magnificent spires 
in Europe b^gan to be dimly seen in the far and 
flat distance. We were at no loss to know that 
one of the most renowned cities in Europe was 
now about io be approached, and one from which 
for centuries Gi^eat Britain had apprehended im- 
minent danger in all its wars. When the attempt 
was made, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, to 
overthrow the liberties of England and the protea- 
tant faith, it was in the Soheldt and at Ostend that 
all the preparations were made. It was from the 
Scheldt, that Napoleon, rafter bis profound naval 
combinations of 1805 had been defeated, intended 
to invade the British Isles. Antwerp was the 
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stronghold in which sixty sail of the line were to 
be prepared, for the centre of that mighty squa- 
dron, which was to strike down the mistress of 
the seas. His eagle glance at once discerned the 
vast natural advantages, and incalculable political 
importance of this city. He therefore made it 
one of the greatest bulwarks of his dominions — 
the grand naval and miUtary arsenal of northern 
Europe — the advanced post from which he might 
launch the thunder of his arms against the exis- 
tence of England. " Antwerp was to me,'' said 
he at St Helena, " a province within itself. It 
was one of the great causes of my exile to St 
Helena, for the required cession of that fortress 
was my principal reason for refusing peace at 
Chatillon. France without the frontiers of the 
Rhine and Antwerp is nothing."" In fact, it was 
for Antwerp "that William fought and that Marl- 
borough conquered, that Nelson died and Welling- 
ton triumphed, that Chatham lighted a conflagra- 
tion in every quarter of the globe, and Pitt braved 
all the dangers of the revolutionary war." • Well 
then may historians lament the infatuation of the 
English government, which led it lately to aban- 
don an object of such importance, after having 
secured it by a struggle of a hundred and fifty 
years' duration. 

The partition of the Netherlands into two se- 
parate states in 1831, and the part which Eng- 
land took in it, was a natural enough topic of 
discussion in ascending the Scheldt, and in speak- 
ing of it to the Dutchmen, it was easy to see that 
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they felt sore on this point. Several very in- 
teresting incidents in the war were mentioned to 
help away the time, of which take the following, 
instance as a sample of patriotic devotion. 

Van Speyk was an orphan, and he had been 
educated at the public expense in an orphan 
house at Amsterdam. When the war broke out, 
he was actuated by a generous desire to pay back 
his debt to his country. He was a brave and a 
prudent sailor, and his king entrusted him with 
a gun-boat. The moment he took the command 
he expressed his determination never to give it 
over to the enemy. In sailing during a heavy gale 
from fort Anstruweel, to the citadel, the boat 
missed stays twice. In spite of all the exertions 
and skill of the crew, she stranded close in front 
of the dock and guns of the fort. The moment 
the Belgians saw the helpless situation of the ves- 
sel, they leapt on board, and, with the voice of 
triumph, called on the young officer to haul down 
his flag. There was no chance of successful resis- 
tance; but Van Speyk was true to his promise 
and his country. He retired to the powder- 
magazine — he set his lighted cigar into one of the 
open barrels of gunpowder — ^he fell on his knees, 
and implored forgiveness of his sins — in a few 
moments the explosion took place ; the Spartan 
hero and about thirty of his men were blown into 
the air, and the whole city was shaken as if by an 
earthquake. The Dutch point out the spot with 
pride ; they have erected a monument to his me 
mory, and it has been decreed that so long as 
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their navy exists, one of the ships shall continue 
to be called the Van Speyk. 

In sailing up the Scheldt, and especially in look- 
ing to the islands at the mouth of it, nothing of 
the villages is seen but the tops of their spires, 
because the river and the sea itself are embanked 
on so stupendous a scale, that the mainland is far 
below the level of the water. To prevent the 
Scheldt and the ocean from finding their own 
level, enormous waterproof dykes are raised along 
the coast and banks of the river, so broad, so 
strong, and so high, as to set the stream, wind, 
wave, and tide at defiance. They are curious- 
ly thfbtched with willow twigs, interwoven like 
wicker-work, having the interstices fiUed up with 
puddled clay. The base is generally faced with 
masonry, and protected by vast piers of stones, 
brought from Namur, and other places far in the 
interior. The dykes are also j^nted with trees, 
which, by the spreading and interlacing of their 
roots, serve to bind the whole together. The 
upper part is neatly finished, and covered with 
turf. And in this way these massive and costly 
bulwarks are cairied to the height, sometimes of 
forty feet ; and the one at the western extrenAty 
of Walcheren measures about three hundred 
miles in extent, and costs more than two millions 
of florins yearly to keep it in repair* A vast 
number of men, superintended by ^igineers of 
science, are appointed to watch the state of these 
dykes, both by day and by night, lest the water 
should break through. In particular states of the 
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wind and tides, the whole body of the ocean falls 
back upon the coast of Holland, and leans against 
these ramparts. In such cases the utmost energy 
and skiU are required, because not the wealth 
merely, but the existence of the Dutch are at 
stake. As the ruin is instantaneous and inevi- 
table, alarm-bells are rung, and at a moment's 
notice, men, magazines, and machines start in a 
race of life and death. And well may they Tun, 
for it is a £act. that the whole of the Zuyder Zee 
was the result of one single inundation of this sort, 
in the thirteenth century. In fact, the inhabitants 
bordering on the sea are said not to be more secure 
from the dangers of inundations than they who 
dwell on the sides of Etna are from the volcano 
heaving beneath them. A stranger passing along 
the coast of Holland in a steamboat forms a very 
inadequate conception of the magnitude and value 
of these dykes. He can only have a fall impres- 
sion of this when he walks at the foot of one of 
th^n, when he hears the roaring of the raging sea 
thirty or forty feet above him, while the wind and 
tide are ever and anon lashing the waves over 
upon him, and when the fears of all are as great 
as if it were an approaching earthquake or a tor- 
nado. This country is ako exposed even to 
greater dangers still, from internal inundations 
arising from the stopping up of the rivers by ice, 
and the melting of the snow when the thaw sets 
in. Very appropriate, then, is the arms and 
motto of one of the united provinces, viz. a lion 
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swimming, with the words luctor et emergo — I strive 
and keep my head. above water. 

There was an interest or novelty at least when 
we first landed at the capital of the Dutch Bra- 
bant. The strength of the fortification, eepecially 
in the citadel, rendered so formidable by the art 
and industry of the veteran Camot — the magnifi- 
cence of the quays along the river — the grandeur 
of the streets — the houses splendid as palaces^ — 
the steeple one of the loftiest in the world, and so 
delicate in its Gothic workmanship, that the em^ 
peror Charles V. proposed to keep it in a case, 
and Napoleon compared it to Mechlin lace — ^the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, with its masterpiece by 
Bubens, the descent from the cross — the recol- 
lection that at one period this place was the chief 
mart of Flemish and European commerce, where 
two or three thousand vessels might have been 
seen at once lying from all parts of the world ; 
that five hundred waggons entered it every 
day from the country, and that five thousand 
merchants, all princes in wealth, met twice every 
day on the exchange — the remembrance, too, of 
terror from invasion, with which Antwerp im- 
pressed the mind in our boyhood, when Bonaparte 
laboured so much, by commencing a new city, to 
be called after his own name, to make it the rival 
of London in commerce, and of Portsmouth in its 
docks, yards, basins, arsenals, and magazines — 
and, though last not least, the high reputation 
which Antwerp has long enjoyed from its encou- 
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ragement of the fine arts, and the eminent artists 
it has produced, such as Rubens, Vandyke, Ten- 
iers, Jordaens, Quentin Matsys, and others. These 
recollections and impressions all rushed on our 
mind like a torrent, and floated it along as if on 
a spring-tide of triumphant joy. 

The day was bright and burning. The pedestrian 
had, when coming up the river, stored his pockets 
with Belgian coins, and accurately learned their 
value from the captain and steward. The carpet 
bag had in one minute passed , the custom-house 
officers without any cruel or searching civility on 
their part. The passport had been taken away 
politely enough at the end of the plank on board 
the steamer. The quay was crowded with well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen of beauty and fash- 
ion, and there was a prodigious bustle in shaking 
of hands, and lifting of hats, and elbowing of porters, 
and whole flocks of clamorous agents from the 
different hotels, roaring out the names and pro- 
perties of their own establishments, laying hold of 
your luggage, and nearly scratching your face with 
their cards; but all this, excepting the laliguage, is 
common in England. We were in the leading- 
string of one who imagined he knew every thing, 
and every practice, and place. He led us past all the 
genteel and convenient hotels, with a dozen of hotel 
conmiissaries still around us, till after a long jour- 
ney a second-rate sort of a place received us, where 
we were uncomfortable, and of course over-charged. 
But after all, whatever may be the first impres- 
sions made by a distant view of the mere exter- 
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nals of the place, on a nearer inspection it ap* 
pears to be dirty, inasmuch as the magnificence of 
its palaces, the grandeur of its churches, and the 
spaciousness of its streets and places, are strangely 
intermixed with the dwellings of the lowest classes 
of society. If it be the result of the leveUing sys- 
tem of revolutionary times, that nobility and mo- 
bility are to occupy not only the same street, but 
even the adjoining houses, — why not? but it is of- 
fensive to the eye of a foreigner. Neither is it 
good taste to have their noblest edifices encased 
in the lower story with a covering of mud, instead 
of a sunken area^ Far less agreeable is it to stalk 
atbng a rou^ dirty causeway without one square 
inch of pavement, and to find that while the eye 
has been rivetted by the sumptuousness of a build- 
ing 460 feet in hei^t, the ankles have been im- 
mersed in a mass of clay mortar, which has been 
left to accumulate, since the last flood helped to 
wash it down the gutter. But Antwerp is not 
only dirty in this way, when compared with other 
German towns, — its inhabitants seem to be, in 
many cases, somewhat deceitful. At any rate, 
there is little care or kindly feeling on the part of 
the inhabitants towards foreigners. Their only 
consideration seems to be how they can manage 
to make the most of a stranger, whether it be by 
over-charge, imposition, or downright fraud. It is 
not meant that this is a city of sharpers, but 
many of the well-dressed are uncivil, and some of 
the shop-keepers are not more upright in their deal- 
ings than honest Jago was : For instance, two re- 
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verend brothers from Britain bought a pair of 
shoes in a shop. They gave the merchant a gold 
piece. He retired with it to bring change, and he 
returned to say that it was a base coin, and when 
the Englishman looked at it, he found that the 
one brought back was not his own money at all, 
but a counterfeit gold coin of another coun- 
try. But the scoundrel by this time held both the 
shoes and the good money, and he kept hold of 
them in spite of every eflfort of the stranger, 
who was not very well asmsted by third parties to 
whom he applied for redress. More trifling indi- 
cations of this sort were noticed by the pedestrian 
in Antwerp, thaji in all the cities he visited in 
Oermany. Let the traveller, then, be on his guard 
here, and let him be thankful if he notice no facts 
in corroboration of this somewhat harsh Verdict. 

An active man may, under good guidance, see 
enough of Antwerp in six hours. On landing, let 
him take any one of the hotels on the quay, and 
there deposit his luggage. Let him then turn 
round to what remains of Napoleon's dockyards, 
which when entire cost him two millions sterling, 
but which were demolished after the peace in 1814. 
Two basins still remain for commercial purposes 
only, but they are capable of containing about fif- 
ty ships of the line. Having seen this, let him call 
as he returns at the bureau de passport, when 
three minutes will suffice to get the document 
countersigned, if it has not been already done to 
his hand. Let him find his way to the cathedral. 
If he finds Rubens' pictures shut up, let him as- 
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cend the steeple, and if alone, let him pay two 
francs, and if there be a party, let him pay his pro- 
portion only : let the bargain be s1»*uck before- 
hand in case of imposition. Let him remain on high 
longer or shorter, not only as he feels inclined, but 
according to the inquiries he has made as to the 
period of seeing the pictures.* Let him next go 
to the museum, or the academy of paintings, in 
the Rue des Fagots, to see the chair of Rubens, 
and many other paintings of Rubens and Van- 
dyke, Quentin^Matsys, Francis Floris, Titian, and 
others of the older masters. Dine when and 
where the proper time comes: — ^if in the Place 
de Meir, at H. du Grand Laboureur ; if near the 
cathedral, at H. St Antoine; if in the Place Verte, 
at H. du Pare. Pay 2i fr., and 1 fr. 50 c. if you 
take half a bottle of wine. Up and off to the 
church at St Jacques, more splendid within than 
the cathedral — see the altar piece by Rubens, and 
also his tomb — see also the whole marble statue of 
the Virgin, executed by Du Quesnoy, and brought 
from Italy by Rubens. If there be time, go to the 
Dominican church, the representation of Calvary, 
and Teniers' Seven Acts of Mercy, and notice the 
wood-work of the church. But remember that 
plenty of all this awaits you afterwards : there- 

* One of the best methods of acquirmg a quick and accurate 
notion of a city and the surrounding country, is to ascend any 
one of the eminences or steeples, with somebody to point out the 
most interesting objects. In this way a comprehensive view of 
the whole gives impressions more accurate, and also more endur^ 
ing. 
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fore reserve time for visiting the citadel. Get a 
boy to carry your carpet bag, for the distance is 
rather too much, and having ascertained the hour 
that the railway train starts for Brusaels, cross 
over from the citadel to the station. Be sure not to 
be too late, that you may have to wait two hours 
and to go down in the dark ; and also not to 
pay your ticket for the second class of waggons 
and take in the hurry your seat in the first, that 
you may nearly double the outlay and obtain the 
respectability only. 

In crossing the Channel from England, the pe- 
destrian fell in with a member of the Scottish 
bar, who had been often on the continent, and 
who in an hour's conversation gave a more practi- 
cal, and plain, and judicious instruction, than all 
the books he had read. In everything he said 
there was a mixture of the clever, the kind, and 
the sarcastic, with a thorough knowledge of every 
conceivable blunder likely to be committed by an 
inexperienced traveller. He kindly offered his ser- 
vices to guide me to the citadel. Arrived at the 
main entrance, there was already a fearful combi- 
nation displayed of the terrific instruments of self- 
defence and of destruction. In fact, there is no- 
thing to equal it in Germany, unless it be at Mag- 
deburg. The narrow level and naked approach — 
the deep broad ditch filled with water — ^the solid 
perpendicular mound of stone wall and earth — 
the many batteries all pointing to the same place — 
the draw-bridge constructed so as to be lifted up 
in one minute, converted into a portcullis, of 
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adequate strength fitted into the main door-way, 
so as to close it up like a part of the rock, — afford 
a good enough impression of a first rate continental 
fortress. There had not been time to provide a 
ticket of admission, and it was resolved that an 
entrance should be made a coup de main. But in 
due time a challenge from a sentinel made us stand, 
and it was in vain to remonstrate with gun-ball 
and bayonet. Not a word would the soldier on 
duty deign to utter either in French, English, or 
Oerman, but the position of his musket told us 
plainly enough what we were to do. A superior 
functionary appeared, and some sort of momen- 
tary free masonry was struck up between him and 
my friend, which seemed to terminate unsuccess- 
fully. We accordingly retired to the bank of the 
river, which is here about five hundred yards 
broad, and deep enough to float a whole fleet, as 
if to enjoy the novelty of the scene for about ten 
minutes, when to my surprise it was proposed to 
make another attack on the citadel, which was 
carried in a free, easy, and independent sort of a 
way., A regular permit was now presented to the 
guard on duty, who passed us at once and paid us 
military honours to the boot; a proper guide or per- 
haps guard, took us in charge, and in one moment, 
by poUcy and politeness, my experienced friend 
{)laced me quite unexpectedly in a position which 
a hundred thousand men could not have reached 
in a month by mere force. 

Dinner over, and the bill paid, all started in a 
carriage, via the citadel, for the railway station for 
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Brussels. Time was up, and there was another 
bard canter, with heavy weights on board, to be 
forward at the start. But here again the time 
was too short, and the distance too long. The 
train had gone eight minutes at least, and besides, 
it was now found out that the six o^clock train did 
not go to Brussels, so that if we had known what 
we were after, we would have been on the spot two 
hours and a few minutes at least before the time 
we reached it, and we might have been, had it not 
been the dinner. As it turned out, there was 
nothing for it but to dottle about till eight 
©""clock, when the last train started for the cele- 
brated metropolis. The night was splendid, and 
coffee, and lemonade, and music, and mirth, and 
dancing, and fine friends, and hundreds of fair 
faces soon killed the hours. To make sure work of 
it, our places were taken very deliberately, in the 
second class train, and paid accordingly. But in 
these cases the gate is kept- shut till the alarm 
bell be rung, when it is unfolded, and a rush of 
hundreds is made for a seat. Fairly seated, and 
in motion, with the falling embers appearing red- 
der and redder, as the dusk of darkness increased, 
the conducteur creeps along the side of the train, 
and enters the door, to take and test the tickets. 
Ours was presented and found to be for the second 
class, while, in the hurry to reach a seat of some 
sort, we had generously entered one of the first 
class carriages, and thus a third more behoved 
to be advanced on our part. Thus, as if having 
been detected in a wrong position — ^having taken a 
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French leave of our landlord at the inn — having 
been first mistaken, and then too late at the rail- 
way station — and with the satisfaction that the 
road from Antwerp to Brussels was to be traversed 
in the dark, there wa« some occasion for ),eing on 
all hands somewhat surly. Add to the calamity, 
that Murray^s Hand-Book had been left by mistake 
at the inn, and the reader may have a fair enough 
specimen of the comedy of errors which befel us 
on this the first of our days on the continent. 
But there was sun-light enough to enable us to 
swear that we had seen the city of Mechlin, most 
picturesquely situated, we were told^ on the Dyle. 

Brussels is a splendid town, and must not be 
hurried through in six or eight hours. It is quite 
continental, full of levity and life, crowds and 
crushings, with its opera, its caf^s, palace-gardens, 
its fountains and boulevards, all in the miniature 
style of Paris; while the salubrity of its atmos- 
phere, the beauty of its situation, its spacious 
parks and airy streets, and its agreeable variety 
of pleasing yet uniform architecture make it still 
more similar to the French metropolis. And be- 
sides, the tourist in Germany must, here embrace 
the opportunity of adjusting his passport in every 
particular. The English language is very gene- 
rally spoken here, not only by landlords, but by 
every third man to be met with on the streets. 
A traveller may, therefore, make his own way to 
the principal places, which are, after all, neither 
very numerous nor of very great interest. The 
town-hall, situated in the principal square, may be 
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noticed in passing, as one of the most beautiful 
Gothic edifices in the Low Countries. The palace 
of the fine arts, near the Place B;Oyal, the museum, 
public library, cabinet of natural history, the bo- 
tanical garden, the imperial court, the park, the 
Bue Royal, the king^s palace, St MichaeFs Square, 
and the great market place, as one of the most 
remarkable in Europe, will naturally be looked 
after by the tourist; and of course, wherever a 
splendid church is to be met with, every stranger 
will enter its open door, and enquire, and see, 
and hear, as may be. 

Without attempting description in dets^il which 
every body has read twenty times, and which 
most people may have seen oftener than once, let 
a few plain hints be offered, as they were found by 
the pedestrian to be a great desideratum. Fot 
an economist the hotels at the higher or court 
regions of the city are not to be sought after. 
At the railway terminus, wood and walls are 
painted with intimations as to hotels and lodgings, 
of all varieties, for Englishmen, and if there be 
any hesitation, a step into a shop, ox up to a pass- 
ing stranger, will resolve the doubt. We found 
splendid, comfortable accoiymodation, and mode* 
rate charges — ^that is for Brussels — at the Hotel 
Imperial, near the theatre and square. Take a 
seat in an omnibus, more especially if you be fool 
enough to reach the city in the dark. Brussels 
is a costly resting place, and at this period of the 
trip there is an intense anxiety to move onward. 
On the first morning after the arrival, having 
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breakfasted early, sally forth up one of the steep 
streets, and inqnire for the park. Having come 
to the cornCT of ity. there: is a street, formihg one 
noble fafade, stretchmg up to the left hand, and 
with honses only^on the left, looking over to the 
main entrance mto the park. Nearly half-way up 
there is an entrance with the words Bureau de Pass- 
port painted at the far end of it. Take the first 
door to the right, and in giving in the document say 
the sin^e words," Aix-la-Chapelle,'*' or whatever 
next principal town may be your destination. 
Retire for an hour to the park and palaces, and 
by the time you return, the Belgian stamp and 
signatures will have been adhibited. Next, ascend 
this street to the upper side of the square, and 
cross over to the comer house, taking the entrance 
still from the street, and not from the square, 
and then you are once more in England: — ^porters, 
servants, clerks, and attachees, and the ambas- 
sador himself, all from Britain. Take the first 
door, after entering the ga/te, to the right, and 
ring the bell, if nobody appears. Produce the 
passport, and in three minutes all is right again. 
Having thus obtained the Belgian and English 
signatures, get, before you stir one foot, the ad- 
dress of the Prussian embassy written on a piece 
of paper; then cross the street, with your back to 
the square and the park, and then be sure to 
inquire often, and to lose no time in making your 
way to it before the place shuts at twelve o^clock. 
The pedestrian had great difficulty in finding the 
place, and when he at last reached it, after all. 
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the officials were gone; here, too, he was not 
aware of the necessity of keeping* to an hour, 
and he thereby subjected himself to much ad- 
ditional trouble and anxiety. Should the tra- 
veller need the Austrian signature before leaving 
Brussels, he must on no account omit to procure 
it. And he need not leave Brussels, unless he 
means to be sent back again, without having his 
passport regularly vised by the Belgian, the En- 
glish, and the Prussian authorities, and these 
must be obtained in the order here pointed out. 

This adjusted, the traveller is a free agent: 
he may tto to see or hear, or eat or drink as he 
liBts, and he may make Ws arrangement for re- 
maining or departing as he feels inclined. Sup- 
poTslething Uke enough of Brussels haa been 
seen by night and by day, and that the next 
grand object of attraction is to be arranged, viz., 
the visit to Waterloo. Now is it to be best ac- 
complished on foot! No; the distance is only 
nine or ten miles, but strength must be here kept 
in reserve for traversing the field itself. Should 
the tourist intend to leave Brussels by the rail- 
road to Liege, there is nothing for it but to. hire 
a carriage to make the run out and to return* To 
lessen this expense (about a sovereign) he should 
join with other three individuals, and procure a 
conveyance with two good horses. Let the bar- 
gain be made to set you down at the farm of La 
Belle Alliance. Fair promises will be made on 
this point in Brussels, but by the time the con- 
veyance reaches Waterloo, which is more than 
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a mile short of the edge even of the battle-field, 
an efibrt will be made to set you down, and facts 
and arguments will be adduced in great plenty. 
These are simply to be resisted in firm composure. 
The attempt will be renewed at Mont St Jean, 
and here it may be so far complied with, that the 
party may ' leave the conveyance opposite that 
cleanly little inn, and order it to go forward to 
La Belle Alliance. But if the traveller be alone, 
or even whether or no, the better way is for him 
* to take his place in the Namur diligence, which 
starts in the afternoon, and to set himself down 
at Mont St Jean for the night. In this way 
three or four hours at night and two or three 
next morning may be devoted to the field, and * 
then breakfast may be had all in time to catch the 
morning diligence, which runs from Brussels to 
Namur, a seat in which should be engaged before 
leaving town. In this way not only Waterloo, 
but Quatre Bras, Fleurus, Wavre, Ligny, Ge^ 
nappe, and the little village of Bamillies, where 
Marlborough gained one of his most famous 
victories over the French, may also be seen at 
leisure, with Namur at the junction of the 
Sambre and Meuse. From Namur there is a 
pretty little trip on the Meuse to Huy, a small 
fortified town in a bold and picturesque situation, 
having not only its citadel crowning the rock, but 
no less than sixteen churches and monasteries, 
for the accommodation of only five thousand in- 
habitants. The main road from Brussels to Aix- 
ia-Chapelle is joined in this way at Liege. 
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In our utter ignorance of the right course, we 
hired a carriage for the far-famed field of Water- 
loo. Out by the Namur gate, at a rattling pace 
of six miles an hour, and a few steep ascents and 
descents, brought us to the skirts of the forest of 
Soignies, a deep tangled impervious wood of tall 
raw-boned trees left standing so thick that a 
man may scarcely work his way among them. 
For eight miles the road has a dark sulky-like 
appearance, being freshened neither by the sun 
nor the wind. The monotony is occasionally re- 
lieved with a few scattered hamlets, and some im- 
mense stores of wood, cut and piled up for the 
stoves at Brussels. Emerging from the forest, 
the village of Waterloo, containing nothing at all 
remarkable of itself to attract attention, is passed 
through. Like the village itself, houses and ham- 
lets are straggled on both sides of the road for a 
mile. Here the heart of a Briton begins to swell, 
and silent and somewhat intense anxiety appears 
in every face. The road here divides, the left 
branch conducting to Genappe, and the right to 
Neville, but still the field of Waterloo is totally 
concealed. The carriage takes the road to Ge- 
nappe, and in half a mile reaches the farm house 
of Mont St Jean, in the immediate rear of the 
British position. The road rises somewhat sud- 
denly, and by an easy ascent leads to a kind of 
ridge ; and in one moment the whole scene of 
the murderous conflict comes into view. The tra- 
veller stands as if rivetted to the spot, and his 
eye picks up one position of the armies after an^ 
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other. There, about half way down in the hollow 
which separated the two armies, is the &rm of 
La Haye Sainte. Close to the roadside on the 
right, again, the Oerman legion was cut to pieces; 
and there too Shaw of the Life Guards, who killed 
nine men with his own hands, now sleeps in his 
still and peaceful grave. Near by, on the oppo- 
site side of the road, the crop on one fatal spot 
waves greener and ranker far than the rest of it. 
Here was it that the Highlanders withstood the 
tide of hostile power, received its weight with re- 
solute strength, and stemmed and turned the 
flood. There is the spot where Ney led on the at- 
tack in person, and Picton was killed, and Pon- 
sonby wounded. Across the valley, and up the 
opposite slope yonder, stands a solitary white 
house on the left of the road. Yes, that must be 
the farm of La Belle Alliance. There Napoleon 
stood during the latter part of the battle, and 
there in person he marshalled his imperial guard 
for the last charge of hundreds he had made; and 
there, too, is the very descent from which he led 
them when he spoke his last speech on the battle- 
field, and when his troops for the last time cried, 
" Vive FEmpereur." And by the by, where we 
now stand must have been the very centre of 
the British position, and the spot where the Duke 
was posted during the greater part of the day, 
when his genius directed the decisive movements 
which defeated Bonaparte. But where is the 
Wellington tree ? " It has been cut down and sol^ 
to the English,^ said the guide, who had now come 
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up. " But let us go to the mound of the Belgic 
Lion: that is by far the best station for viewing 
the field.'*' A run up the steep first on the one 
iside of the road and then on the other, brought 
us to the monuments raised to the memory of the 
Hanoverians who fell, and also to that of Sir 
Alexander Gordon. Then off we marched to the 
stupendous mound piled by the king of Holland 
over the spot where his son the Prince of Orange 
was wounded. 

In passing along, as we thought of the thousands 
and tens of thousands who breathed out their 
souls on this battle ground, our feelings gradually 
subsided into a heavy and somewhat melancholy 
sort of temperament. 

** For never braver blood was spent in fight 
Than Britain here hath mingled with the day ; 
Set where thou wilt thy foot, thou searce can tread 
Here on a qiot unhallowed by the dead." 

But see how proudly that magnificent monster, 
cast from cannon taken in the battle-field, looks 
towards France. A cold, comfortless cottage, 
with a half formed garden, from which I bought 
the root of a rose, being passed, brought us to the 
foot of the pyramid, which is 250 feet high, and 
employed 200 men for three years. Here our names 
were entered in a book, and all mounted by steps 
rudely cut to the top of the mound. On turning 
round to overlook the whole field, I f§lt startled 
that the corn was again waving over the plain, 
which was then died with blood, and I was sur- 
prised that almost d>Il the dreadful traces of 
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slaughter had ceased to appear. The scene 
seemed now, not tame, certainly, but I felt as if I 
had seen it all long ago. Behind and below us, the 
whole British forces, drawn up in two lines, ex- 
tended along the ridge, about a mile and a half 
from the ravme of Mirbie Braine on the right, 
reaching to the farm-house called Ter la Haye on 
the left. The foremost line occupied the brow of 
the eminence, and was partly protected by the 
hedge still existing ; the second stood a little way 
behind on the reverse of the slope. On the oppo- 
site ridge, separated by a shallow valley, 600 or 
800 yards in breadth, the French were posted. 
On looking at the two positions, and remembering 
that nearly 200,000 men were there exposed, each 
man to the point blank range of his opponent's 
cannon, the wonder rose in my mind how a single 
man could have escaped. And again, in look- 
ing over the long, level, leafless tract, across 
which the routed armies of Napoleon had to fly, 
the idea started what would their general have 
given for the forest of Soignies, or of Friecher- 
mont in his rear, to shelter his army. But the 
Prussians were in front of the one, and the British 
in that of the other, and both were advancing to 
slaughter his hopeless and helpless troops. In 
front of the right flank of the British centre, 
about four hundred yards, stood the house of 
Hugoumont, which, from the top of the mound, 
looked like a village. This we had not seen* be- 
fore: flrst it was surrounded by a wood; then 
there are strong thick hedges about it. Within 
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these, at the distance of two or three yards, there 
is a garden wall and orchard trees, and without 
these thwe is an old-fashioned Flemish chateau as 
strong as a citadel, with a large wooden gate. As 
this was the most interesting point of any, we re- 
solved to visit it. It was the key of the British 
position, the possession of which would have 
enabled Napoleon to turn the English flank. 
Here Jerome, with 12,000 men, made attack 
upon attack, which, through the whole day, were 
still renewed and still resisted, and in front of 
this, for several hours, stood Napoleon. When 
his attacks were transferred to the centre, he 
rode up to near La Belle Alliance, and from this 
point he took his flight. From the top of the 
mound, far to the left, were seen the heights 
of Wavre, and the roads by which the Prussians 
advanced. In the same quarter, and somewhat in 
the rear of the French, is the village of Planche- 
noit, which the Prussians took from the enemy. 
Having gazed at every point and position, and 
looked towards Quatre Bras, and Ligny, and 
Fleurus, in the distance, and amused ourselves 
by trying to ascend the old rotten broken ladder, 
which reached up to the Uon, all descended again, 
and two of us repaired with the guide to Hugou- 
mont to see the battered waU, with the loop-holes 
still standing, and which, on the outside, presents 
a brdiien surface, crumbling to the touch from the 
effect of shot; the dismantled chapel; and the 
crucifix which remained unscathed in the midst of 
fire and flame. The waUs of this chapel are 
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scrawled over with a thousand names, among 
whi(di the autographs of Byron and Southey were 
onoe conspicuous, bnt these have since, been car- 
ried off to London. Here we had bread, and 
butter, and milk> set down to us in abundance by 
a wc«nan, who, in the native idmplicily of her 
heart, seemed to wonder what it was that stran- 
gers could see at these habitations; and again, 
the farmers, working in the field, seemed oKstuaUy 
to laugh in their sleeve at our .amdety to ask 
questions about a matter which had long ago 
ceased to be interesting to them. Hsmns pulled 

to bring home, we «^3arted along the French posi- 
tion to La Belle Alliance. Here I got a dirty 
piece of paper, and, sitting in the white-washed 
parlour where WeUington and Bludier met, 
wrote a few lines to my son, and dropped it into 
the post-office at WatOTioo. We walked back to 
Mont St Jean, and took the carriage as far as 
the church, where we spent half an hour. Then 
we saw the fooUsh affitir of the buried leg, and 
returned in the dark to Brussels ^Lcessively tired, 
but highly gratified. 

Having spent a portion of tluree days, enjoying all 
the agreeable varieties of what Mrs TroUope tndy 
calk ^ne of the prettiest iittle capitals in Europe, 
we mounted a fiaere, at tihe door of the imperial 
hotel, where we had as £ne a bed as ever man lay 
in for twenty pence a-nigkt, and every thing else 
in the same style of comfort and economy, ;and 
drove up to the Prussian embassy, where we for- 
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tunately at last obtained our passports, and then 
to the railway station, where we arrived in good 
time. But by way of being consistent, a quantity 
of cigars, which had been bought to enable some 
of our friends to lock somewhat German on cross- 
ing the Prussian frontier, were left by mistake in 
the com^ of the coach, and carried back to the 
heart of the city as a prize to some other person. 
Here we miinaficed to s^et on the vieht train, and 
into the propTIggon, otherwise le might hare 
foimd our^lyes at Ostend, instead of reaching 
li^e in four hours and a balf. 

Liege is the BinmnglHim of the Low Countries, 
and it is like Birmingham, in as much as the 
nomrky aUnosphere, the clouds df dense blads: 
smoke, ike dirty houses, the earth, the air, and 
all that is connected with either is coal and iron, 
hot and :C(dd; black smdke miA ashes everywhere 
in every variety; roads, walks, and streets, are 
an crunching ^th coal; the atmosphere is filled 
with it; and the face and linens of not only the 
unwashed .artifieers, but of the upper classes, are 
stained mtik it. ^' And, in short, not all my an- 
ticipatioBS of pleasure from beoonnng acquainted 
with a i^ace so famed in story, could prevent me 
as I drove into the iown, from earnestly kmging 
to drive out of it again.*"^ 

The notnes are woriced on the most scientific 
principles. Below the earth miners are working 
their galleries under the streets and beds of the 
rivears Meuse and Ourthe« And above there are the 
manufactories of sphming machinery, and steam^ 
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engines, and fire-arms, and cannon founderies, all 
producing better articles, and at lower prices, than 
those of England. 

But Liege has its bishops, who were once raised 
to the ranks of sovereigns, and one of whom even 
declared war against France; and its university, 
and its celebrated caverns, and above all some of 
the richest prospects in Flanders. The junction 
of the three valleys of the Mouse, Ourthe, and 
Vesdre, here form a landscape of extraordinary 
beauty. This scenery is as beautiful as the most 
devoted lover of landscape can desire. "There are 
points near Liege that may challenge comparison 
with any scenery of the same class in the world; and 
I think that I have not yet seen the vaUey which 
could be preferred to that of Ghaud Fontaine. In 
addition to all. this, the glorious fertility of the 
agricultural districts well deserves to be mentioned. 
Were there nothing else to reward a traveller for 
going thither, I think the sight of the rich fields 
of Flanders would be enough to do it. It is sure- 
ly a fair subject of curiosity, to see what may be 
the largest quantity of grain that can stand in 
any given space, and this I think may be satisfac- 
torily decided in Belgium. England has noble 
fields of grain, and her herbage is rich and abun- 
dant; but in Flanders the soil is cranuned with 
produce, and the corn stands on the ground like 
a solid mass. In short, Belgium is a beautiful 
little kingdom:'' So says Mrs TroDope very justly. 
I would only remark in addition, that nothing is 
more absolutely astonishing to a Briton, who 
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knows something of these matters, than to see 
the quantity of cattle feeding for the knife in a 
very smaU gra^s park. Their number, condition, 
and the bulk of herbage wasting among their feet, 
are not to be told, because not to be believed. 

The journey from Liege to Aix-la-Ohapelle by 
Battice, occupied about six hours. On quitting 
Liege we ascended the steep heights of the Ghar- 
treuse^ surmounted by fortifications and command- 
ing a fine view. We passed over an elevated 
ridge through Argenteau and Herve, overlooking 
all the sloping, down on the one side to the vale of 
the Vesdre, and northward to the valley of the 
Mouse, and commanding a distinct but distant 
view of Maestricht. At Henri Chapelle we had 
our first specimen of crossing a frontier. The 
one headed black eagle, and the alternate black 
and white stripe on the toll bar, the door, and the 
sentry box — ^the douanier, an old soldier invalided, 
his weather-beaten countenance full of health and 
contentment; his stiff and starched neck, his mi- 
litary step, his strict but honest and polite dis- 
charge of duty, all personified in this P^ssian 
official, inspired in our informant a respect for 
and confidence in the government of the country 
we were entering. Of course everything comes 
to a stand, and passports and baggage are all ex- 
amined, and when these are found right, the au- 
thorities return to their bench, their beer, and 
their pipe, evidently thankful that there is nothing 
unpleasant or suspicious, and thus they dose away 
the time till another cargo sets them up again. 
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The railroad is now completed from Ostend to 
Cologne, and although the trayeller may pass 
Liege by way of sflmng a change of linen, he must 
not pass the celebrated city of Aix-larChapelle, 
were it only from respect to the memory of 
Charlemagne and the years that are so long gone. 
Here it is said that great man was bom, and here 
without doubt he* died, more than a thousand 
years ago. We reached the Rheiniaeher Hof in 
the dusk of the evening, and instantly forwarded 
our passports, as in duty bound. Next mommg, 
with an early and substantial break&st on board, 
we sallied along the main street to the great 
market place, where the crowd and variety of 
persons, and parcels of everything of different 
bulks, with the well-known founts of gurgling^ 
wat^, surmounted by a bronze statue of the 
great emperor, rivetted attention for a while. 
Then the vast and old imposing Rathhous cau^t 
our eye. Here the Roman towOT of Granus 
was first erected; then it became the site of the 
paEace where Charlemagne was bom, and in the 
bistor/ of modem Europe, it is mentioned as the 
place where kings and their ministers have held 
some important congresses. But here let the 
traveller not forget the present when dreaming 
over the past. Enter the door on the ri^t wing, 
up the stair, and forward and settle the affair of the 
passport. Then out to the street again, and ask, 
"Vo i»t Dom Kircher Then off round the right- 
hand eomer, and up a narrow dirty street, in at 
the open door, and there you are within decidedly 
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one of the oldest buildings of Germany. The 
chapel which gives name to the city, was first 
erected in 796, in imitation of the holy sepulchre 
at Jerusal^i. It was consecrated by Pope Leo 
III., assisted by 365 archMshops and bishops, twa 
of whom, it is alleged, had risen from their graves 
at Naestricht to make up the number ! Forward 
now under the dome of the Cathedral, and see 
Yfh&t a building ! Look not to the massive silver 
gilt chandelier that hangs above, gift though it be 
of an emperor, smd curious as it is as a specimen 
of art in the twelfth century, but look to your 
feet: they are standing over a tomb covered by a 
large dab of marble, with the insoripiion '* Gabolo 
Magno." "The sacristan,'' saysMrs T., "who went 
over the church with us, told me he had accemr 
panied Napoleon and Josephine into every part 
of the building. They were followed by a nuBie' 
reus cortege of the staff. When Napoleon read 
these words, he retreated from ike verge of the 
stone rendered sacred by such an inscription, and 
having remained for a moment* to gaze upon it, 
walked slowly round its limits, but with his eye 
fixed on the vena'ated name."' 

Sucb were not the feelings of awe which in- 
spired the emperor wIk> was well called Baiffoa- 
rossa. After Charlemagne had rested for three 
hundred years in his grave, this barbarian opened 
the vault to take the body from the tomb. He 
found the embalmed hero still seated on his throne 
as one alive, clothed in the imperial robes, bearing 
the sceptre in his hand, and on his knees a copy of 
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the gospel. The gUttering crown was over his 
fleshless skull. The imperial mantle covered the 
skeleton from the shoulders down. His sword 
wa* by his side-the piferim's pouch which he had 
always borne while livinir, was still fastened to 

h» idl^d th». ^at hi, f«t . ^ ^ 

ket containing a portion of the earth which re- 
ceived the blood of the martyr St Stephen. Theite 
remarkable relics have now been taken to Vien- 
na, and have been used at the coronation cere- 
monies of eleven emperors. The throne and an 
elegant antique sarcophagus of alabaster, in which 
the body is said to have been deposited for a time, 
are all that now remain to testify the truth of these 
legends. In the gallery running round the octagon 
and facing the choir, this sepulchral chair still 
stands, and on it the emperors of Germany have 
been seated. 

This church is very rich in relics of first rate 
sanctity; such as a locket of the Virgin^s hair, a 
piece and a nail of the cross, the leathern girdle 
of Christ, and the sponge which was filled with 
vinegar. The arm too of Simeon, the bones of 
St Stephen, and bits of Aaron'^s rod. The em- 
perors of Germany swore upon these relics at their 
coronation. But they are only shown once in the 
seven years, for about twelve days, and so much 
importance is in these catholic countries attached 
to the sight, that one hundred and .fifty thousand 
pious visitors have been attracted to Aix in one 
day on this occasion. Among the rest of the 
wonders is the skull and arm bone of Charlemagne> 
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but unluckily anatomiBts affirm that the bone 
shown is no arm at all, but a leg bone. The chief 
mineral spring rises in the centre of the town. It 
contains large quantities of sulphur, and has a 
temperature of 143'' Fahrenheit. This is the 
only town in Prussia where public gaming tables 
are tolerated. Independent of relics, and ro- 
mance of history, and of all the minerals, Aix is 
a beautiful and interesting town. The environs 
abound in beautiful walks. The view from the 
bold and sandy hill of the Louisberg, which rises 
abruptly above the ramparts, overlooks the whole 
city and the rich valley beneath, and stretches 
over the neighbouring hills and fertUe pastures, to 
a range of mountains which bound part of the ho- 
rizon towards Germany. The forest of Ardennes 
makes an interesting feature in this fine landscape, 
while there are scattered at your feet various me- 
morials of Napoleon and his family. The beauti- 
ful walks were the joint work first of Bonaparte, 
and finally of the king of Prussia. 

There is nothing to be seen between Aix and 
Cologne, but the dull and damp-like fortress of 
Juliers, with immense forests in the dark dis- 
tance, in which the wolf and the bear are still said 
to roam. A few miles from Cologne, on the right 
hand, far in the distance, there is seen in mist the 
grand and wild outline of the Siebengebirge, which 
form a magnificent portal to the scenery of the 
Rhine. 

Cologne is full of the highest historical remains. 
It is the civitcM ubiorum of the Romans — the larg- 
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est city of the Bhine— the Rome of the north. 
It abounds in interesting associations. Its pictures 
are monuments of a distiact dasa, similar to the 
paintings of the eariy Italians. The architecture 
of many of the oldest of its thirty-five ehm-ehes is 
. the same as that of Italy. Its carnivals are cele- 
brated with the same pomp and spirit a« those of 
Rome or Venice. Wherever the ground is turned 
up, Roman coins and vases are found. The very 
blood of the inhabitants is said to be hereditary, 
and certainly then* complexion is altogether diSk- 
r&at from that of the Germans. So proud were 
they of their origin, that till the levelling system 
of France destroyed all such distinctioQS, the 
higher classes were styled patricians. The two 
burgomasters were attended by lictors, and wore 
the constdar toga, and the town banners bore 
the ancient inscription S. P. Q. C, and well th^ 
might, for Roman personages of distinction and 
several of their emptors were bom here, others 
were proclaimed emperors, and others died or 
were murdered. In the dark ages it was one of 
the most flourishing cities of Europe, concentrat- 
ing the whole trade of the east. It had 30,000 
fighting men, 2500 ecdeeiasties, and 365 steeples. 
But nowhere did the French revolution produce 
such havoc as in Cologne; its foundations were 
plundered, its convents secularised, and its church- 
es turned into barracks and stables. It is full of 
narrow streets, sinks, and sewers, and looks al- 
together gloomy. 
Here, as everywhere else, the Dom Kirche, the 
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St Peters of Gothic architecture, first claims the 
attention of the traveller, on the top of which the 
erane employed by the masons to raise the stones for 
the building still remains. It is well worth while to 
ascend the scaflfolding raised for the purpose of re- 
pairing and advancing the edifice, for the sake of 
the view. See also the celebrated church of the 
three Magi, who came frcHn the east with presents 
for the inlant Jesus, should you be willing to pay 
one thaler and sixteen silver grosohens, which ad- 
mits a party. See also in the church of St Peter the 
altar-piece, which Bubens says was the best picture 
he ever painted. See also the very perfect Roman 
tower, which wasor^ini^ypartoftheouter defences, 
and the numerous specimens of early Gothic, in 
more purity and elegance of proportion and de- 
coration, than those of even England or Norman- 
dy. Here we were nearly torn to pieces by por- 
ters and commissioners for the several hotels^ but 
we selected the Gour de Gologne as good and mo- 
derate, and near the Rhine; but the porter, in 
spite of our teeth, took our luggage to a place of 
his own choice, but to no purpose. 

Off the rail on to the river road, and in both to 
be moved by vapour, is an easy mode of travelling. 
From home now to Frankfort on the Maine, or 
to Berlin, Ldpsic, and Dresden, there is no other 
choice. Havii^ been roused by three o^cloek in 
the morning, and having had coffee and dry bread, 
and having also paid a most exorbitant bill, in- 
cluding a franc and a-half for not more than 
an inch or two of wax candles, we sallied forth to 
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the main court. Here passengers and porters 
were busy packing and roping their impedimenta^ 
all in the highest spirits. A fair start, and in 
plenty of time, and half a score of barrows all 
tumbled along towards the Rhine. Having left my 
former friends sound asleep, and to come up by the 
next steamer, I kept by a London friend with whom 
I had spent the greater part of the former day. 
He was a fine specimen of the English gentleman, 
of a polite mould, and full of fun and frolic; and 
he had with him as a Bprt of toy, a little smart 
carcase, most prim and erect, yet- very shrewd and 
kindly-hearted. From the capital of England they 
were bound for Hungary, partly to see the coun- 
try, and also to look after some suspension bridge 
proposed to be cast over the Danube. Five mi- 
nutes^ walk brought us to the banks of the Rhine, 
and never shall I forget my own impressions, on 
seeing in the grey dawn of the morning, the 
broad, steady, and downward flow of the clay-co- 
loured Rhine, — ^the exulting and abounding river. 
But there was no time for philosophising, because 
everjrthing was full awake on board, and I had 
not learnt the lesson on the Thames in vain. But 
Caesar and his commentaries, Marcus Agrippa, 
and Tiberius as spoken of by Tacitus — ^the mother 
of Nero, and the wife of Claudius, and Trajan'^s 
summons to assume the imperial purple — the pro- 
clamation of the emperor Vitellius, and the mur- 
der of the emperor Sylvanus, events which happen- 
ed all on this very bank of the Rhine, passed over 
*^ the blackened memory^s blighting dream,^^ and 
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flitted before my mind like so many ghosts of the 
mom. But some scientific remarks about the 
fortress of Deut^ on (he right bank of the river, 
and a look at the bridge of boats, which crossed 
the stream, with an inquiry from a fellow pas- 
senger, whether that was like Caesar's bridge he 
had been told about, with a prodigious rushing 
and running, at last set us fairly afloat. Scarcely 
past the bend of the river, which shut out Cologne 
from our view, when every eye on deck was turned 
to behold the extraordinary splendour of the 
eastern drapery. The very edge of the grand lu- 
minary shone over the rim of the horison for a mi- 
nute, like a star of the first magnitude. In a lit- 
tle it rose brighter far than the fine brass burning 
in the furnace. And just as on all other occa- 
sions, it brought for a time with it a chilly sort of 
shivering; for every traveller must often have 
felt, that by far the coldest ten minutes in the 
whole twenty-four hours, is exactly after the sun 
has risen. There was nothing pecuUariy interest- 
ing on the flat banks of this part of the Rhine, 
but tl^e broad and beautiful stream itself, which 
in the copious volume and immense rapidity 
of its waters, yields to so few rivers in Europe, 
afibrded plenty of scope for enthusiastic admira- 
tion. To the Germans of every age this great 
river has been the object of an afiection and reve- 
rence scarcely inferior to that with which an 
Egyptian contemplates the Nile, or the Indian the 
Ganges. It is the burden of a hundred songs. 
In the street, at the convivial board, their father 
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river is their boast; and even on their snuff-boxes, 
views and verses point out the estimation in which 
it is held. On New Year's Day 1814, Blucher and 
his brave band of Prussians reached the heights 
above Caub. There the view of the Rhine, their 
ancient landmark, first burst upon their eye. Feel- 
ing that they had thus achieved the rescue of their 
native soil, thousands and tens of thousands kndt 
down, and shouted in gratitude and gladness, ''The 
Rhine, the Rhine,'' as with the heart and voice of 
one man. They that were behind, hearing the 
cry, rushed on in expectation of another battle. 
Of the Rhine they say, " there, are rivers whose 
course is longer, and whose v<dume of water is 
greater, but none which unites almost everything 
that can render an earthly object nmgnificent and 
charming in the same degree. As it flows down 
from the distant ridges of the Alps through fertile 
regions into the open sea, sq it comes down from 
remote antiquity associated in every age with mo- 
mentous events in the history of the neighbouring 
nations." About twenty miles up from Cologne, 
the gorge of the seven mountains is entered, and 
from that point there is a continued succession of 
scenery so bold, and beautiful, smd variegated, as 
to defy description* Every turn of the paddlei? 
presents the objects in a new and more interesting 
light. 

The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of tius enchanted ground; 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round 
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A blending of all beauties, streams, and deQs, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, oon^ld, mountain, vine. 
And chiefless castles breathing stem fiurewells. 
From gray but leafy walls where ruin greenly dwells. 

And there they stand as stands a lofty mind. 
Worn, but unstooping to tiie baser crowd, 
AU tenantless save to the crannying wind. 
Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high and battles passed below. 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud. 
And those which waved are shroudless dust e'er now ; 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 

• «•«** 
But thou exulting and abounding river, 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow. 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever, 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so. 

• ••••• 
A thousand battles hatve assailed thy banks, 

But these and half their £ame have passed away. 
And slaughter heaped on high his weltering ranks. 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they? 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine ! How long delighted. 

The stranger fain would linger on his way. 

Thine is a scene alike where souls- united, 

Qr lonely contemplation thus might stray. 

And could the ceaseless vulture cease to prey 

On self-condemning bosoms, it were here. 

Where nature not too sombtt nw too gay. 

Wild but not rude, awful ye# not austere, 

Is to the mellow earth, as Autumn to the year. ' 

Adieu to thee again, a vain adieul 
There can be no farewell to scenes like thine; 
The mind is coloured by thy every hue; 
And if reluctantly the eyea resign 
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Their cherished gaze upon the lovely Rhine, 
'Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise. 
More mighty spots may rise, more glaring shine, 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft, the glories of old days. 

The day was burning and brilliant, the whole 
company had faces happy as the scene, the band 
of music was excellent, the viands and wines all 
first rate. Castles and villages, palaces and 
watch-towers, churches, convents, and vineyards 
beyond number, were passed on every hand. The 
deck was one continued babble of different na- 
tions and tongue, all alike determined to enjoy 
and admire on both sides of the water. Every 
village, hamlet, and hearth, seemed to parti- 
cipate in our joys as we passed them. Even far 
up among the vine-clad rocks, labour ceased and 
laughter awakened the surrounding echoes. Often 
bells were rung, and guns were fired, as if life on 
the Rhine was meant to be only a jubilee of mirth. 
Bonn, the mouth of the river Seig, on whose banks 
the Sicambri lived in the days of old, Weissen- 
thurm as the spot where Julius Caesar led his 
army across the Rhine against the Sicambri, and 
where he constructed his bridge for the passage 
and for the pons asinorum of Latin scholars, the 
junction of the Moselle ^d the Rhine where the 
monument of General Marceau stands,* are to be 
noticed, before reaching Coblenz, which stands 

* He was killed at the battle of Alton Kerchen in attempting 
to check the retreat of Jourdan, 1796. 

Brief, braye, and curious, was his young career. 
His mourners were his hosts, his friends and foes; 
And fitly may the stranger linger here. 
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on the left bank of the Rhine, and right of the 
Moselle. Coblenz is the capital of Rhenish Prussia^ 
the Gibraltar of the Rhine, and the bulwark of 
Germany, on the side of France. A day should be 
spent in this city, were it only to survey some of 
the scenery on the Moselle, and Ehrenbreitstein and 
its vast defences, which form a fortified camp capa- 
ble of containing an army of 1 00,000 men. Alto- 
gether this is one of the most important military 
stations on the continent, from its being the ceu" 
tre of the great highway up and down the Rhine^ 
and the point where the roads to Frankfort, and by 
Treves to Paris meet, and the confluence of the 
two rivers. Here it was, in the church of St Cas- 
tor, that the grandsons of Charlemagne met to di- 
vide his vast empire into Germany, France, and 
Italy. Here it was that our Edward III. met the 
emperor of Bavaria, who installed him vicar of the 
empire. Here it was that Napoleon erected a pil- 
lar in 1812, bearing an inscription to commemo- 
rate his invasion of Russia. It was here also that 
the Russians, instead of demolishing the proud 
monument, humbled it to the dust, when, on their 
road to Paris, they made their biting addition to 
the inscription : " Vu et approuv^ par nous, com- 
mandant Russe de la Ville de Coblenz, Jan- 
vier ler, 1814.'' By all means ascend one of the 
most elevated points on the banks of either the 
Moselle or the Rhine, all of which are literally 
bristling with cannon. 

Pass over the bridge of boats, with a commis- 
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sion from the military coimnandant, to the majeis- 
tic fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 

'* A tower of yirtoiy from whence the flight 
Of bafifed fioes was watched along the plain." 

The scenery between CoUenz and Mayence is 
by far the best. The gorge doses in upon the 
river— the monntains cast a deeper and darker 
shadow — ^the fendal castles frown from higher 
pinnacles over the tnrreted towers^ which seem to 
cluster on the margin of the Ehine, sheltering 
themselves at the foot of the precipices like shells 
on the face of a rock. The historical reocdlec- 
tions and the charms of romadice are said to be 
brighter too^ while the number of dismantled 
towers and dilapidated fortresses, perched on 
every pinnacle, increase so much that they are not 
to be numbered, far less named. But there is an 
appetite in the mind as well as m the body. And 
as with the stomach, too many substantial dishes, 
findy flavoured and cooked, if all indulged in, 
produce surfeit, so there seems to be only a cer- 
tain portion of the sublime and beautiful, which 
the mind delights to rdisk Besides, to a traveller 
who has seen most of the Scottish highlands, 
there is a tameness and a sameness in the scenery 
of the Rhine, which soon palls the taste. With 
all its beauty, its pastoral, and even its biblical 
associations, a vineyard, when once become fa- 
miliarized to the eye, is but a naked and lifBless 
prospect compared with any of the extensive 
forests on the banks of the Tay, the Tummel, or 
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the Spey. On the Rhine, tl^re is nothing hid 
or even half concealed, so as to be left to the ima- 
gination. Nay, if we durst, we would even ven- 
ture to write it down^ that there are to the fttU a& 
much of the picturesque and native omaxnent as 
to woods and water, within a given dist^mce about 
Dunkeld, as there is in the vicinity of Coblenz. 
Grantedy nothing there can compete with the 
surrounding ramparts ; but, after aS, one glass 
of mountain dew, diluted with hot water and 
sugar, is no less palatable or wholesome either, 
than a pint of their Bhenish or Moselle wine. 
And as to beauty, there is not less of it in the 
fc^ flower of the heather bell, or a steep bank 
of whins, with larks and linnets whistling, and 
hovering, and hopping around, than there is 
even in the clusters of grapes, and in the solitary 
and stately personages who are seen here and 
there moving among them, with a badcetful of 
stuff perched on their head. Above all, every 
thing is too near. It wants, distance to give 
enchantment to the view; ^nd more than this, 
it is infinitely better to look down upon the 
Bliine from the heights above, than up to them 
from a passing steamer below ; for this purpose, 
side excursions; should be made on foot, and, at 
any rate, a walk should be taken to the Drachen- 
fels, which sM>rds a noble view of the Idwer por- 
tion of the Rhenish scenery* and also from Ehren- 
breitstein, over the tops of the hills to Ems^ and 
its vicinity. 
The Rheingau is the district most famous for the 
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best wines. It is called the Bacchanalian Para- 
dise. It is bounded by the Taunus hills on the 
one side, and the Rhine on the other, and extends 
along the right bank of the river from Lorch to 
near Biberich. It is so veiy steep in many places, 
that the vines are planted sometimes in baskets, 
and these are set in a succession of terraces, rising 
one above the other for a thousand feet from the 
side of the river to the tops of the hills. Nothing 
but extraordinary industry and perseverance in 
scaling the precipices, in hanging from the face of 
the rocks, and in carrying up every particle of 
manure, could make places of the sort productive^ 
Like steps of a giant^s stair, scores of vines may 
be counted, supported by walls of masonry in 
front, and surmounted by vineyard-grounds so 
very narrow as scarcely to be measured by feet. 
Against these the meridian sun shines in full 
power, and as they are protected from the cold 
north, and as the slaty soil of these precipices 
both reflects and retains the heat, the grapes are 
brought to great perfection. There are three 
slopes or lawns on which the vine is cultivated, and 
these produce a similar variety of wine. The higher 
produces a stronger body of wine, but the flavour 
is far inferior ; the lower is said to taste of the 
soil ; while that which grows between the two is 
the best. The wines produced from the vineyards 
on the banks of the Moselle are light, but neither 
so hard nor so acid as some of the superior 
Blienish wines ; their flavour is peculiarly delicate. 
The Johannisberg and Steinberg are the most 
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exquisite of all the Bhenish wines. These are 
sometimes miscalled Hock in our own country. 
Hockheim is not in the Rheingau, but extends for 
six or eight miles on the banks of the Maine, 
above Frankfort, and produces wine said to be 
the best of the second class. The Reisling is the 
wine generally cultivated on the Rhine, and it has 
a superior flavour. The best of this sort grows 
at the chateau of Mettemich, called Johannisberg. 
The monks of the convent of St John have the 
merit of finding out and improving to the utter- 
most this celebrated vineyard. Napoleon laid his 
hands upon it, and gave it in charge to Marshal 
Kellerman. But he had to renounce his grasp of 
this as of all his German conquests, and it was 
finally presented by the emperor of Austria to his 
favourite minister, whose steady and acute policy 
had done so much to win it back. Great is the 
care with which the grapes are trained to grow, 
not only to ripeness, but even to rottenness, that 
they may obtain the fruity strength and body. 
There is about sixty acres altogether of the vine- 
yard, and its value is about 80,000 florins. The 
Steinberg vineyard, which originally belonged to 
the convent of Eberbach, once the most consider- 
able monastic establishment on the Rhine, lies 
on the slope of the hill near the convent. It is 
now the property of the Duke of Nassau. In 
1836, a single cask of this wine, vintage 1822, was 
sold by public auction to Prince Emile. of Hesse 
for five hundred pounds. It contained six hundred 
bottles, which brought the price to the enor- 
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mou8 sum of sixteen shillings and fourpence a 
bottle. 

The settiiag sun brought us to Biberich, the 
palace of the Duke of Nassau, which is remark- 
able for the splendour of its interior, and of its 
prospects up and down the river. Omnibuses not 
a few waited our arrival to convey us to Wies- 
had^i. Mounted on the top of one of these, to 
enjoy a view of another portion of the Paradise of 
Bacchus, with my two Loiidon friends at my mde, 
the driver was just in the ad) <q! souading his 
magnificent craeik of the whip, wl»en they suddenly 
determined to start for Frankfort, in preference, 
by a railway train, winch was also about to move. 
Sorry was I to part company with them, for never 
had I spent, whale &om home, more joyous hours 
than in their presence, sailing up the Khine ; but 
it was Saturday, and I had heard so nmeb of the 
disgraceful manner in which tJne Sabbath was 
spent at a Gl:erman watering-plaoe, and I felt 
so very desirous once more to meet with as 
benevolent and virtuous a baronet as ever my 
own country produced, that I resolved at aH 
hazards to go to Wiedbad^i, which was dis- 
tant about half a dozen of miles. The ni^rt 
was excessively hot imd «ultry, And as the twi- 
light deepened towards darkness, large sheets 
of lightning gleamed around us in a variety, at 
first amazing, and latterly amusing. It was qiute 
innocent, and so very playful that it seemed to 
danc^ about the horses^ ears, and to give us no 
offence hut by its sulphureous smell. Our pace 

4 
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was slow in ascending the steeps, but these we at 
last surmounted ; and the lights of Wiesbaden 
gleamed from a thousand points in the distant 
hollow. Then crack went the whip, and off w^it 
the caravan, with a rumbling noise, which served 
as a tolerable substitute for the thunder, of which 
there was none. I now felt as if all connexion had 
been cvA in the mean time with my own country 
and my countrymen. I hea^ nothing but Ger- 
man, aed saw nothing but Oermany all around. 
I therefore resobred from sheer necessity to make 
a trial of what of their language I couid muster. 
When the wheels of the omnibus were in the 
very act of moving, a smart gentleman-like per- 
sonage mounted the box, and took his seat by my 
side. He seemed to be known to every body, and 
to be much respected by all who knew him. He 
laughed and talked GtermaA right and left with 
much spirit. To him I ventured to break silence, 
which I had mamtained since I feit myself as if 
deserted, and to mouth my Oerman in the neces- 
ary interrelation, " Vo ist Gast bous sum Weis- 
baden.**" In a moment he teplied, " Then I am 
right in xwf conjecture that you are an English- 
man?"" " No, you are wrong,^' said I, "fer I am 
from Scotland.^' "Then so much the better,"' 
said be, " for so am I.'" On preseni^g him with 
my address, he exclaimed, " Better gtiU ; I am the 
son of a minister, and my brother is minister of 

the parish of .*" 

On further conversati<m. Sir James ' ' ■ >■ told 
me he was in the mec^al profession at Wiesbaden, 
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and that he had been down to Ems on a 
professional visit to the king of Hanover, who 
was at the waters there for the benefit of his 
health. Here again I was once more at home. I 
was led to the hotel of the four seasons, the land- 
lord of which is member of parliament for the 
place. It is a very large and elegant hotel, 
forming almost one of the sides of the Grand 
Place, fashionable, comfortable, and not very ex- 
pensive, and in one half hour I was so sound 
asleep in bed as to bid defiance to the dreadful 
noise made by the thunder and rain, which came 
on at night in grand style. 

Next morning I was out of bed by six, and 
began with intense anxiety to run my eye along 
the printed lists of arrivals and departures from 
the several hotels, and amid hundreds of names, 
French^ German, Italian, and Russian, there, to 

my deHght, did I find those of Sir Thomas 

and the young laird. Out to the street, with the 
paper in my hand, I at once found myself in the 
Grand Place, which is the most striking object at 
Wiesbaden, and alongside of a very large build- 
ing, from the interior of which there proceeded 
the sound of a human voice, as if preaching. 
Being Sunday, I, in my simplicity, inquired if 
that was the church, and if service commenced so 
early in the morning. But I was told that it was 
the theatre, and that the actors were rehearsing 
for the play which was to be performed in the 
evening (of Sunday, viz.) One minute more 
brought me to the hotel I sought, and to the 
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door of his breakfast parlour. A rap on my part 
was answered by the German invitation to come 
in. On presenting myself, three gentlemen sprang 
from the' sofa in a state of the most beautiful 
amazement ever witnessed. A momentary silence, 
and the worthy baronet said, with a healthy and 
hearty expression of countenance, "Can it be 
possible r 

Breakfast ordered and over, " Now you know I 
always go to church both morning and evening, at 
home and abroad, but there is time to go round 
by the wells, and between sermons you and *my 
son should take a walk to the castle of Sonnen- 
berg. Then, after dinner I will take you round 
to show you how the Lord^s day is spent in 
Catholic countries. It will tell you better than 
ten volumes would, the blessings of our reforma- 
tion from popery. "But,'' said the stranger, "the 
protestants in catholic countries, whether Cal- 
vinists or Lutherans, make the Sabbath as much 
a hoUday of mirth and masio as the papists do, and 
most of the people here are protestants too." 
"True, sir, but that is the effect of bad example, 
and that should teach us at home to remember the 
whole of the Sabbath, and on no account to allow 
the least infringement of it in any way, for such 
needs only a beginning, even in Scotland." In 
these wholesome remarks all heartily concurred, 
as we did in the conviction, that the sight of a 
Sabbath spent at Wiesbaden would not fail rather 
to strengthen than to weaken regard for the fourth 
commandment. ^ 

G 
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The service was in English, and after the Epis- 
copalian form of worship. The congregation was 
pretty numerous, and very respectable indeed. 
Among the others I recognised the Oockney who 
had been so talkative and so sick on board the 
Antwerp steamer. He was now looking red as 
the rose, and primmer than the peacock. The 
walk to the ruined castle of Sonnenberg, for a 
distance of two miles from the Kur Saal, through 
the strawberries and orchards, is one of the plea- 
santest to be found either here or any where else, 
and the view from the tower is really superb. Af- 
ter dining privately, in a Sabbath-like manner, but 
with a number of Russian and German aristocrats 
of the highest grade, we crossed the great square, 
with its long line of pretty little shops, forming a 
sort of bazaar in the open air. There we admired 
not only the fantastic costume of the venders, 
who were Savoyards, Tyrolese, and Swiss, giving 
to the whole scene the air of a fancy fair, but 
at the comer nearest the Kur Saal we actually 
stood still to wcmder at what we conceived to be 
the handsomest man in dress, manners, and mould, 
our eyes ever beheld. A few steps brought us to 
the Kur Saal, which is said to be the largest room 
in Europe, being 170 feet long, 60 in breadth, 
and 50 in height. It is superbly fitted up with 
32 pillars of Lemburgh marble, with busts and 
statues between the niches in the wall under the 
colonnade. It was filled with persons of all ranks, 
from sovereigns, princes, and dukes, down to the 
Frankfort merchant. There might be 300 in num- 
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ber, and they had jutft finished a Gennan dinner, 
which, to say the least of it, is no trifling matter. 
Most of them had sipped in their wine, and some 
were already in the act of moving out to the 
garden, to take coffiDC, to hear the band of music, 
to smoke, to revel, and to chat. The first impres- 
sion of my mind, in seeing this characteristic dis* 
play of life at Wiesbaden, was the recollection of 
a picture exhibited some years ago in Loi^on, of 
Belshazzar^s feast. There seemed to be nothing 
of the profanity, but there was the circumstance 
of h<HTor that it was Sunday. But as to this, 
there was no hand-writing on the wall, nor 
any compunctions of conscience whatever. We 
walked along the pass, and I felt a greater timi- 
dity than when I once ventured to traverse a 
street in Spitalfidd, inhabited solely by pick- 
pockets, yet the people around ua were the ^te 
of continental society. Our friend of the dtad^ 
at Antwerp, who, like oursdves^ had eome there 
more to see than to admire, greeted us from 
the crowd. In fifteen minutes the room was 
empty, and the scene of Sabbath desecration 
shifted to the gvurden. Vauxhall of a summer^a 
evening was a mere joke to this; the disposal of 
walks, and wat^, and shrubberies, wiEbs so exten- 
sive and beautiful; the evening was so bright, and 
the atmosphere so ridi and balmy. The space 
was so completely occupied, the taUea so crowded, 
the company so gay, the faces so glad, tiie amuse- 
ments so various, the fruits, the cakes, and the 
coffee so delicious, the ccmvorsation so animated. 
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that the Sabbath seemed, as if by universal con- 
sent, to have been entirely forgotten. To a calm 
observer, on reflection there appeared to be two 
rede^ning traits in the picture. In all the thou- 
sands present, mingled as they were from many 
different nations, and, still more, mingled as they 
were from every different ch,^ of German society, 
there was not to be found one smgle mdication of 
inebriety, far less of indelicacy of look, word, or 
action. Any other night in the week but on 
Sunday it would have been one of the most be- 
coming sights on the face of the earth. What 
might be going on elsewhere, or m the theatre, 
we took no opportunity of inquiring; but here we 
glided from comer to comer, recognising very 
many of the faces we had seen in church, till the 
crowd began materially to diminish, when I was 
led back into the large room, which had again 
become the centre of gaiety and attraction. 
On the left hand of the Salle were the supper- 
rooms, in which that meal was served up d la 
carte; of this we slightly partook, merely to have 
an opportunity of witnessing the modus cperandi. 
During this part of our investigations, I noticed 
a «ort of telegraphic intercourse passing among 
my three friends, who were acting as my guides 
and guards. I observed, too, that the contro- 
versy was settled affirmatively, and ere long I 
found what it referred to. When we arose and 
crossed the saloon to the right side, we were in- 
troduced to a scene of horror, one feature of which 
I^had never witnessed before, either at home or ' 
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abroad, and one feature of which 1 desire not to 
witness again either in this world or the next. 
But I am glad I have seen it once, where and 
where alone it is to be seen in all its satanic rea- 
lity, more than in any other part of Europe per- 
haps. It was a suite of gambling rooms, with 
roulette and rouge-et-noir tables, where balls 
were rolling round, and heaps of untold gold were 
glittering, and the lips not only of men but of wo- 
men were quivering, some in the intenseness of 
their anxiety, and others in the agony of despair. 
Here was selfishness, and avarice, and villany all 
personified in a thousand fiends and faces. Here 
desperate adventurers were staking their last du- 
eat with calm and collected countenances, in which 
there was just a perceptible agitation of the 
muscles, indicative of the hateful passions which 
were boiling within. In each of these side dens 
a single lamp with a circular reflector hung over 
a table which was covered with a green cloth. On 
the one side of this table there sat, '' in shape 
a beast,^'' Beelzebub himself with a heap of money 
hdoTQ him, a round ball in one hand, and a small 
metal drag in the other. Like others of the 
wicked, there was no rest for his hand taking and 
giving out money, and in keeping the untiring 
ball and wheel in constant motion. Around him 
there were gamesters of all ages and of both sexes, 
bending with horrid features of anxiety over the 
squaj'e piece of wax cloth, which were chequered 
and numbered, and covered with many a gold and 
silver coin, all of which were changing hands every 
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half minute. The dull, dim, but steady light 
shone dismally down on their dark detcarmined 
IsLces. AU was silence, still as the grave, but the 
monotonous call of the ooupier, and the rattling 
click dick of the ball rolling and atotting round 
its rim of ruin. We were walking along silently 
in a slow and solemn pace, when a person who 
had come up the Rhine with us pressed bimsdf 
through the crowd with shame and confusion of 
face. One word, and a point with his forefinger 
to the gambling table explained the cause. There 
stood his fellow-traveller at one of the tables, 
cool and calculating as Prince Mettemich him- 
self. A momentary flush had just crossed his 
features, and twelve sovereigns were in the act of 
being drawn from under his hand in a very com- 
mon-place sort of way, to the general treasure on 
the other side of the table. In another moment 
fifteen were put down by him on different comers 
of the oil cloth. As if to prevent him from going 
over the falls of the Rhine at Schauffhausen, all 
of us made a simultaneous rush round the table 
to the place where he stood, firm from toe to top, 
and while he was in the act of drawii^ in his prize, 
we literally lifted him up and took him from the 
table. A word or two of kindly remonstrance 
brought him to his recollection, and to a sense of 
the, danger he was in of losing every farthing he 
had. Thus humbled and convicted of the depra- 
vity, and convinced of the dreadful danger of being 
in the way of temptation, and utterly disgusted 
with such objects of utter detestation, we all came 
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at once away from the whole miquity, and my 
friend led me home to my bed-room without even 
giving me a knowledge of the fact, that a public 
baU was to commence with music and dancing at 
ten o^olock) that is of the Sabbath evening. "When 
I got into the fresh, cool air, though I was fully 
sensible I had not spent my Sunday evening ex- 
actly as I ought to have done, yet in the course 
of my very long life,'' says Sir Francis Head, ^I 
think 1 never felt more particularly disposed to 
repeat — as in En^and we are, thank Heaven, 
still taught to do — Remember that thou keep 
holy the Sabbath day." For my own part 1 re- 
flected for an hour in bed on what I had seen^ 
and so far as may be judged from the feelings of 
a heart which is well said to be deceitful above 
all things, it may be believed that I fell asleep 
with sentiments more» pious and grateful than 
those with which I awoke in the haste and anxiety 
of the previous morning. One other fact in re- 
gard to the incidents of this day. The Englishman 
afterwards told me, that he had been a gainer 
to the amount of seventy-five sovereigns. " Aye," 
said I, " but remember that the wages of sin is 
death." 

One practical observation was impressed on my 
mind above all things, from the enormities I had 
witnessed, namely, that Sabbath desecration needs 
but a beginning, whether at home or abroad. The 
inhabitants of Wiesbaden must have been led bit 
by bit, and during a long course of years, to their 
present most deplorable condition. From small 
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beginnings one scene of desecration after another 
mnst have been familiarized to their minds, till 
their Sabbaths have become a day of riot, de- 
structive of piety and practical godliness — a day 
not of heavenly-mindedness but of gross earthly 
enjoyment — ^a day not of sanctification but of 
sensuality — ^a day, in fact, in which every pre- 
cept of God, and of Christ, is to be forgotten 
or set at defiance, and in which the temptations 
of the world, the devil, and the flesh are to 
be set in most enticing colours before the minds 
of a whole population — a day, in a word, of 
selling souls to destruction, in time and eter- 
nity, by the thousand. "What inference, then, 
should and did a Scotchman draw ? Obviously 
this, that in our own country a stand must be 
made, or rather be continued to be made, in re- 
gard to railroad travelling^ and all the other appa- 
rently more innocent and expedient commence- 
ments of Sabbath desecration. Every pious man 
will by his every effort, support and promote the 
late endeavours of our church on this point — every 
Statesman who deserves the name will reach forth 
the arm of policy and power to enforce the fourth 
commandment in all its branches— and every be- 
nevolent well-wisher of society, of whatever reli- 
gion, or denomination, or rank, will throw his in- 
fluence into the proper scale — ^and all will do it in 
time, and continue to do it in the face of every 
opposition, jond of every discouragement, however 
disheartening in the meanwhile. 
Up again next morning at five, round the cor- 
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ner of the square, and through a long avenue of 
acacias, and there is a large cloud of hot vapour 
seen rising out of the earth on all sides, as if from 
the crater of a volcano. Forward still and there 
is an immense cauldron, called the great Koch^ 
brunnen, in violent ebullition, and actually boiling 
hot, with fourteen others in different spots adjoin- 
ing, all gushing out from one fountain-head, and 
all heated by the same central furnace below. 
'*As I stood,'** says Sir Francis Head, "before 
this immense cauldron, with eyes staring at the 
volume of steam which was arising from it, and 
with ears listening to a civil person who was vo- 
luntarily explaining to me that there were fifteen 
other springs in the town, their temperature being 
at all times of the year about 140° of Fahrenheit, 
I could not help feeling a sort of unpleasant sen- 
sation similar to what I had experienced on the 
tops of Etna and Vesuvius; in short, I had been 
so little accustomed to live in a town heated by 
subterranean fire, that it just crossed my mind 
whether, in case the engineer below from laziness 
should put on too many coals at once, or from 
careles»iess should neglect to keep open his pro- 
per valve, an explosion might not take place which 
would suddenly send me, Koch-brunnen, Wies- 
baden, and Go. on a shooting excursion to the 
Duke's lofty hunting seat, the Platte. The ground 
in the vicinity of these springs is so warm that in 
winter the snow does not remain upon it ; and 
formerly, when these waters used to flow from 
the town into a small lake, from not freezing 
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it became in hard weather the resort of birds 
of all descriptions; indeed, even now they say 
that that part of the Rhine into which the Wies* 
baden waters eventually flow, is observed to be 
always remarkably free from ice,'^ 

Take also the following comicaJ description from 
the same powerful pen: — "After having made my- 
self acquainted with the geography of Wiesbaden, I 
arose one morning at half-past five o'clock to see the 
visitors drinking the waters. The scene was really 
an odd one. The long parade, at one extremity of 
which stood smoking and fuming the great Koch* 
brunnen, was seen crowded with respectably-dress- 
ed people^ of both sexes, all walking (like so many 
watchmen carrying lanterns) with glasses in their 
hands, filled, half-fiiled, or quarter filled, with the 
medicine which had been delivered to them from 
the brunnen, so scalding hot that they dare not 
even sip it, as they walked, until they had carried 
it for a considerable time. 

" It requires no little dexterity to advance in 
this way without spilling one^s medicine, to say no- 
thing of scalding or slopping it over one's fellow- 
patients. Every person's eye, therefore, what- 
ever might be the theme of his conversation, was 
intently fixed upon his glass; some few carried 
the thing along with elegance, but I could not 
help remarking that the greater proportion of 
people walked with their backs up, and were evi- 
dently very little at their ease. A band of wind- 
instruments was playing, and an author, a native 
of Wiesbaden, in describing this scene, has aenti- 
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mentally exclaimed, — * Thousands of glasses are 
drunk hy the sovmd of music P 

"Four or five young people, protected by a rail- 
ing, are employed the whole morning in filling, as 
fast as they can stoop down to the brunnen to do 
so, the quantities of glasses, which, from hands in 
all directions, are extending towards them ; but 
so excessivdy hot is the cauldron, that the great- 
er proportion of these glasses were, I observed, 
cracked by it, and several 1 saw fall to pieces 
when delivered to their owners. Not wishing to 
appear eccentric, which, in this amphibious pic- 
ture, any one is who walks about the parade with- 
out a glass of scalding hot water in his hand, I 
purchased a goblet, and the first dip it got crack- 
ed it from top to bottom. 

^' In d^cribing the taste of the mineral water 
of Wiesbaden, were I to say. that, while drinking 
it, one hears in one^s ears the cackling of hens, 
and that one sees feathers flying before one^s eyes, 
I should certainly grossly exaggerate; but when I 
declare that it exactly resembles very hot chicken- 
broth, I only say what Dr Granville said, and what 
in fact everybody says, and must say, respecting it, 
and certaiidy I do wonder why the common peo- 
ple should be at the inconvenience of making bad 
soup, when they can get much better from Na- 
ture's great stoek-pot — the Koch^brunnen of 
Wiesbaden. At all paiods of the year, summer 
or winter, the t^nperature of this broth remains 
the same; and when one reflects that it has been 
bubbling out of the ground, and boiling over, in 
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the very same state, certainly from the time of 
the Romans, and probably from the time of the 
flood, it is really astonishing to think what a most 
wonderful apparatus there must exist below — ^what 
an mexhaustible stock of provisions to ensure such 
an everlasting supply of broth, always formed of 
exactly the same eight or ten ingredients, always 
salted to exactly the same degree, and always 
served up at exactly the same heat. 

^^One would think that some of the particles in 
the recipe would be exhausted; in short, to speak 
metaphorically, that the chickens would at once be 
boiled to rags, or that the fire would go out for 
want of coals; but the offcener one reflects on these 
sort of subjects, the oftener is the old-fashioned ob- 
servation forced upon the mind, that, let a man go 
where he will. Omnipotence is never from his view. 

'' As, leaning against one of the columns of the 
arcade under which the band was playing, I stood 
with my medicine in my hand, gazing upon the 
strange group of people, who, with extended 
glasses, were crowding and huddling round the 
Koch-brunnen, each eagerly trying to catch the 
'eye of the young water-dippers, I could not help 
feeling, as I had felt at Langen-Schwalbach, whe* 
ther it could be possible for any prescription to 
be equally beneficial to such difierently made pa- 
tients. To repeat all the disorders which it is 
said most especially to cure, would be very nearly 
to copy the sad list of ailments to which our 
creaky frames are subject. The inhabitants of 
'Wiesbaden rant, the hotel-keepers rave, about 
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the virtues of this medicine. Stories are most 
gravely related of people crawling to Wiesbaden 
and running home. In most of (he great lodging- 
houses crutches are triumphantly displayed, as 
having belonged to people who left them behind.'' 

Take also the following as descriptive of the 
bath: — "By about seven o'clock, the vast concourse 
of people who had visited the Koch-brunnen had 
imbibed about as much of the medicine as they 
could hold, and accordingly, like swallows, almost 
simultaneously departing, the parade was deserted; 
the young water-dippers had also retired to rest, 
and every feature in the picture vanished, except 
the smoking, misty fumes of the water, which now, 
no longer in request, boiled and bubbled by itself, 
as it flowed into the drains by which it eventually 
reached the Rhine. 

" The first act of the entertainment being thus 
over, in about a quarter of an hour the second 
commenced: in short, so soon as the visitors, re- 
tiring to their rooms, could divest or denude them- 
selves of their garments, I saw stalking down the 
long passage of my lodging-house one heavy Ger- 
man gentleman after another, whose skull-cap, 
dressing-gown, and sUppers, plainly indicated that 
he was proceeding to the bath. In a short time, 
lady after lady, in similar dishabille, was seen fol- 
lowing the same course. Silence, gravity, and in- 
cognito, were the order of the day; and though I 
bowed as usual in meeting these undressed peo- 
ple, yet the polite rule is, not, as at other mo- 
ments, to accompany the inclini|tion with a gentle 
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smile, but to dilute it with a look which cannot 
be too solemn or too sad. 

'' There was something to my mind so very no- 
vel in bathing in broth, that I resolved to try the 
experiment, particularly as it was the only means 
I had of following the crowd. Accordingly, re- 
tiring to my room, in a minute or two I also, in my 
slippers and black dressing-gown, was to be seen, 
staff in hand, mournfully walking down the long 
passage, as slowly and as gravely as if I had been 
in such a procession all my life. An iniBrm elder- 
ly lady was just before me — some lighter-sounding 
footsteps were behind me — ^but without raising 
our eyes from the ground, we all moved on just 
as if we had been corpses gliding or migrating 
from one churchyard to another. 

" After descending a long well-staircase, I came 
to a door, which I no sooner opened, than, of its 
own accord, it slammed after me exactly as, five 
seconds before, it had closed upon the old lady 
who had preceded me, and I now found myself in 
an inunense building, half filled with steam. 

" A narrow passage or aisle conducted me down 
the middle, on each side of me there being a se- 
ries of doors opening into the baths, which, to my 
very great astonishment, I observed, were all open 
at top, being separated from each other by mere- 
ly a half-inch boarded partition, not seven feet 
high! 

'*' Into several of these cells there was literally 
nothing but the steam to prev^it people in the 
houses of the opposite side of the street from 
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looking. A very tall man in one bath could hardly 
help peeping into the next, and in the roof or loft 
above the ceiling, there were several loop-holes, 
through which any one might have had a birdV 
eye view of the whole unfledged scene. The ar- 
rangement, or rather want of arrangement, was 
altogether most astonishing; and as I walked 
down the passage, my first exclamation to myself 
was, " Well, thank Heaven, this would not do in 
England r To this remark the Germans would 
of course say, that low, half-inch scantling is quite 
sufficient among well-bred people, whatever coars- 
er protection might be requisite among us rude 
English; but though this argument may sound 
triumphant, yet delicacy is a subject which is not 
fit for noisy discussion. Like the bloom on fruit, 
it does not bear touching; and if people of their 
own accord do not feel that the scene I have de- 
scribed is indelicate, it is quite impossible to prove 
it to them, and therefore '^ the less said is the 
soonest mended, 

^^ As I was standing in the long passage, occu- 
pying myself with the above reflections, a nice, 
healthy old woman, opening a door, beckoned to 
me to advance, and accordingly with her I en- 
tered the little cell. Seeing I was rather infirm, 
and a stranger, she gave me, with two towels, a 
few necessary instructions, — such as that I was 
to remain in the mixture about thirty-five mi- 
nutes, and beneath the fluid to strike with my 
arms and legs as strenuously as possible. 

^^ The door was now closed, and my dressing- 
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gown being carefully hung upon a peg, (a situar 
tion I much envied it,) I proceeded, considerably 
against my inclination, to introduce myself to my 
new acquaintance, whose face, or surface, was 
certainly very revolting; for a white, thick, dirty, 
greasy scum, exactly resembling what would be 
on broth, covered the top of the bath. But all 
this they say, is exactly as it should be, and, in- 
deed, the bathers at Wiesbaden actually insist on 
its appearance, as it proves, they argue, that the 
bath has not been used by any one else. In most 

wait till the water be heated, but at Wiesbaden 
the springs are so exceedingly hot, that the baths 
are obliged to be filled 0¥er-night, in order to 
be cool enough in the morning; and the dirty 
scum I have mentioned is the required proof 
that the water has, during that time, been undis- 
turbed. 

" Resolving not to be buUied by the ugly face of 
my antagonist, I entered my bath, and in a few 
seconds I lay horizontallly, calmly soaking, like 
my neighbours. Generally speaking, a dead si- 
lence prevails; occasionally an old man was heard 
to cough, — sometimes a young woman was gently 
heard to sneeze, — and two or three times there 
was a sudden heavy splash in the cell adjoining 
mine, which proceeded from the leg of a great 
awkward German frau, kicking, by mistake, 
above, instead of (as I was vigorously doing) be- 
neath the fluid. Every sigh that escaped was 
heard, and whenever a patient extricated him or 
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herself from th^ mess, one could hear puffing and 
rubbing as clearly as if one had been assisting at 
the operation. 

^' In the same mournful succession in which 
they had arrived, the bathers, in due time, as- 
cended, one after another, to their rooms, ^ where 
they were now permitted to eat — what they had 
certainly well enough earned — their breakfast. As 
soon as mine was concluded, I voted it necessary 
to clean my head, for from certain white particles 
which float throughout the bath, as thickly as, 
and indeed very much resembling, the mica in 
granite, I found that my hair was in a sticky 
state, in which I did not feel disposed it should 
remain. I ought, however, most explicitly to 
state, that the operation I here irngpsed upon 
myself was an act of eccentricity, forming no part 
of the regular system of the Wiesbaden bathers 
— indeed, I should say that the art of cleaning 
the hair is not anywhere mueh encouraged among 
the Germans, who, perhaps with reason, rather 
pride themselves in despising any sort of occupa- 
tion or accomplishment which can at all be called 
— superficial.^^ 

For my own part I did not bathe among the 
chicken broth, but I drank of it, and bore testi- 
mony to the undoubted fact that it is neither more 
nor less than excellent chicken soup served up 
boiling liot, and in prodigious profusion. Proba- 
bly therefore, men below keep the rice and the 
fowl to themselves. I accompanied Sir Thomas 
to the door of his bath, and heard him de- 
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clare that Wiesbaden had been tjie mean under 
Providence of saving his life. 

Having satisfied myself that I had seen enough 
of the capital of the duchy of Nassau, and of the 
manners of the most agreeable and best frequented 
watering-places in Germany, I paid a moder&te biU 
at the hotel of the four seasons, one of the principal 
buildings of the place, and bid adieu to this city of 
lodging-houses, with its gay crowd of 12,000 stran^ 
gers. My friend of the citadel at Antwerp, and 
his companion, a captain m the army, came with 
me by the railway to Mayence and Frankfort. 
The Duchess of Hamilton, and the Marquis of 
Douglas and Clydesdale, were also of the party. 
We passed through a sunshiny scene, where vine- 
yards, hopgardens, apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
walnuts, plums, pears, apples, hemp, tobacco, 
thubarb, Indian com, and the like, grew in the 
great luxuriance of nature on every hand. We 
stopt at Mayence, the seat of eternal wars, the 
cradle of the printing-press, and of moveable types, 
and the grave of many archbishops and electors, 
who lie here in great magnificence. This very in- 
teresting old city, with its multitude of Asiatic- 
looking domes and minarets, is said to be one of 
the most important fortresses of the Germanic 
confederation, and as such is garrisoned by the 
soldiers of Prussia, Austria, and Hesse-Darmstadt. 
We passed onward by the railway train, through a 
country remarkably fertile, and through one con- 
tinuous avenue of fruit trees, to the lively city of 
Frankfort, so remarkable for its neatness, beauty, 
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venerable antiquity, and modem splendour, and 
ever to be remembered by the writer of this as 
having been the most suffocating, sultry, and ab* 
solutely burning city the sun ever shone on. From 
the moment I entered the town till I left it, I was 
in one broiUng fever, first with the overpowering 
heat of the day, and the warmth of my clothing; 
next with the obstinacy and pride of a fiery finical 
little body at the bureau de passport of the town, 
a mere Scotch baron-bailie, with jurisdiction over 
a territory of about ten miles ; next with my own 
iilexperience in taking out my ticket in the schneU 
waggon just before I had adjusted my passport 
with the higher continental authorities, whose sig- 
natures were here indispensable ; and last of all^ 
with a dinner at the table d^hote of the Weisse 
Schwan, said to be the very best in Germany. I 
have often thought that if my friend had not given 
me the benefit of his experience as a continental 
tourist, with his persevering discretion and dexte^ 
terity, I must actually have stuck in the mud at 
Frankfort, but by his aid I saw all in this city, 
got everything adjusted with the officials of the 
passport offices, always excepting the baron-bai- 
lie of this free town, whose pedantic authority I 
had the hardihood to brave, having resolved that 
I would rather run for it out of his little domi- 
nions than gratify the creature by waiting on him 
a second time. The other passport affair was a 
far more serious matter, and arose from my sim- 
plicity in looking at streets, squares, and public 
buildings at the town, old and new, Jewish and 
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Christian, the river Main, the saal of Judengasse^ 
the cathedral, the town-house, the statue of Ari- 
adne ; then taking out my ticket for Stuttgart, 
and then going to the Bavarian passport oflSce 
after it was shut for the day — ^the matter however 
was after all managed by bribing the under offici- 
als, and we sat down in great glee to a German 
dinner at the White Swan. 

I had often heard that the Germans are natu- 
rally gourmands, and that they spend an undue 
portion of their means on food and tobacco, apd 
I had read several descriptions of their dinners. 
Those were so extraordinary that I looked on them 
as caricatures merely, but after what I witnessed 
at Frankfort, I think they come of any thing short 
of the truth. The guests seated themselves ac- 
cording to the priority of arrival, the last comers 
being placed at the foot of the tables ; scarce 
seated when there marches in at least twenty 
sturdy waiters with tureens of different kinds of 
soup. These are ranged alternately along the ta- 
bles, and it is curious to observe how little of it is 
swallowed, however inviting it may be. Away 
goes the cargo, rank and file, and a glass of 
wine or two, each by himself, fills up the pause. 
Tramp tramp, comes the whole troop again, each 
carrying in his hand boiled beef sUced into frag- 
ments like sole leather, and ranged on ashets. 
It is succeeded by roast veal, and then the tug 
of war begins in good earnest. The pace of 
the waiters, which had been hitherto at that of 
a pompous funeral procession, quickened into the 
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full trot, and there was reaching and running 
from place to place, that the demand and supply 
might be balanced slice after slice. Trencher after 
trencher disappeared and the whole was swallowed 
in with a steady voracity more like a thrash^ 
ing-mill than a man^s mouth. Veal, mutton, ve- 
nison, fowl and fish, fruit and puddings, were 
brought up^in gross, and each and all were eaten in 
the same style. "The meat alone which was of- 
fered to me, if it had been thrown at my head raw, 
would have been not only a most excellent bar- 
gain, but much more than any one could possibly 
have expected for the money; but when it was pre- 
sented to me, cooked up with sauces of various 
flavours, attended with omelettes, fruits, tarts, pud- 
dings, preserves, flesh, &c. &c., served with a 
quantity of politeness and civility which seemed to 
be infinite, I own I felt,'^ says Sir Francis Head, 
"that in the scene around me there cixisted quite 
as much refreshment and food for the mind as for 
the body.'' "Nothing,'' he remarks, "which this 
world affords, could induce me to feed in this gross 
manner. The pig who lives in his stye would have 
some excuse, but it is really quite shocking to see 
any other animal overpowering himself at mid-day 
with such a mixture and superabundance of food." 
The company was by no means select. The ladies 
were dressed as if they had been seated at their 
own tables. I recognised several faces which I 
had seen the previous evening at the gaming 
table, and I could not help, as if instinctively, 
putting my hand to the pocket which contained my 
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sovereigns, in case one of the scamps might have 
come across it as by mistake. I also observed 
several individuals lay their carcase back on their 
chair, with their eyes vacantly fixed in their head, 
and with that dark, stupid expression indicative 
of an approaching fit of apoplexy. In talking 
with Germans of this extraordinary exhibition, as 
the most unaccountable trait in their national 
character, I was reminded of what took place in 
England after dinner, when rational men sat still, 
as if with the deliberate purpose of beastifying 
themselves with drink, and I was shown some 
caricature prints, probably copies from Hogarth's, 
which certainly placed John Bull on these occasions 
in a very disreputable point of view. I was also 
told, that one object of their being covered with 
their puffy feather beds was, that the grosser 
materials of their mid-day meal might be sweated 
out of themy so as to enable them to enjoy a 
similar repast of delicacy every day with impunity. 
The dinner at Frankfort lasted for about an hour 
and a half, but the moment it was over eveiy one 
proceeded slowly and silently his own way. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE B£BGSTRASS£, WURTEMBURG, SWABIA, 

AND BAVARIA. 



Thxbb are daily communications between Frank- 
fort and Heidelberg by Darmstadt, the Berg- 
strasse, and Odenwald. There is not any thing 
comparatively interesting in the flat, partly forest 
land as far as Darmstadt, nor is there any thing 
worthy of even an hour^s delay in this capital of 
the Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. The old town, 
besides being deserted and grass-grown, seems to 
be too dark and confined, and in the new the 
streets and squares are too wide and open in the 
spaces. Splendour has departed from this once 
lively littie capital. Its mansions have still a 
noble air of spaciousness, its gardens are an^le 
as ever, and its vandahs not the less gay, yet all 
seems to be deserted and somewhat moumfiil, 
since the death of the late sovereign, who was the 
very life of the place. Although there are upwards 
of 22,000 inhabitants in the town, they have no 
commerce to enliven them, depending as they 
do in a great measure on the court. Travellers 
generally go in the evening to see the wild boars 
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fed, which are kept in the preserve near the town 
for the ducal chase. The road from Darmstadt 
to Heidelberg, called Bergstrasse, along the base 
of a range of hills, forming the eastern boundary 
of the valley of the Bhine, has been celebrated 
for its attractions. If fertility and high cultiva- 
tion — if rich luxuriance of vineyard vegetation, all 
enlivened by glimpses of the Rhine, glittering in 
the sun, and meandering through its vast sandy 
flats, and bounded by the heights of Mount 
Tonnerre and the outline of the Vosges moun- 
tains in France — if wooded and vine-covered ran- 
ges of hills, with their old castles towering on 
high, and their villages nestling at the foot, 
overhung by vine-covered slopes, and embosom- 
ed in orchards — ^if cheerful avenues along the 
road, diversified by fruit and flower, can add 
charms to a landscape not by any means desti- 
tute of antiquity and of chivalrous associations, 
the Bergstrasse may compete with any district in 
Germany. 

The dress of the peasantry here is somewhat 
fantastic. That of the women is large white 
sleeves pushed high above the elbow, coloured 
bodices, and full and short petticoats, with the 
hair sometimes fastened up in a net, and some- 
times plaited in long braids, as the girls of Swit- 
zerland wear it. A few among them have enor- 
mously large straw hats. The men, too, all look 
like pictures out of a book of fancy dresses, with 
their large cocked hats, long strait-breasted coats, 
and showy waistcoats. 
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In the village of Neuenheim the traveller must 
notice the humble habitation in which Martin 
Luther was sheltered on his retreat from Worms, 
after meeting the convocation assembled there in 
1521 by order of Charles V. Two windows are 
pointed out as being those of the chamber which 
he occupied. 

The approach to Heidelberg, along the right 
bank of the river, with the majestic ruins of the 
castle overhanging the town, and direct in fronts 
as you cross the bridge, opens to the eye with a 
degree of splendour quite unequalled by any other 
view in this part of the country. This celebrated 
city is placed on a ledge between the river and the 
castle, at the point where the Neckar emerges from 
the narrow valley through which it has run from 
its source, and whence it flows through a flat rich 
plain till it joins the Rhine at Manheim. At the 
entrance of this valley, hills, or rather moun- 
tains, covered with dark forests, rise suddenly 
from the water^s edge, on either side, and you 
are still in the midst of the wild heights of 
the Bergstrasse. Perhaps no town on the face 
of the earth has sufiered more by the horrors of 
war, than Heidelberg has. But for its having 
been five times bombarded, twice laid in ashes, 
three times taken by assault and delivered over to 
pillage, it would have displayed a splendour worthy 
of the Elector Palatine of the Rhine. Amidst 
buildings, public and private, for the accommoda- 
tion of 12,000 inhabitants, one house only survives 
the destruction, to tell of the architecture of the 

H 
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days before the thirty years^ war. In the market 
plaoe, near the church of the Holy Ghost, wb^re 
the French in 1793 acted a scene of indescribable 
sacrilege and daughter, and where many electors 
and counts palatine are buried, stands an inn 
caJled tl^ Zum Bitter, which is richly decorated 
with a fa9ade, and ornamented with statues aad 
coats of arms. No stranger fails here to visit the 
church of St Peter, where Jerome of Prague, the 
compaDion of Hubs, posted up on its doc»r his 
thesis; and where, in the churchyard, he explained 
and def<^ded the ^doctrines of the Teformati<»i to 
a dense «roml of attentive Usteners Btanding 
aroaadhim. The miiversity, notwitiMtandiag the 
very great celebrity of several of its professors, 
a^ also the antiquity of the establisfameDt, has 
fallen off very considerably ever since the foolish 
affikir of Frankfort, in which some of the studeats 
took part. In fact, the authoritijes in Prussia 
and other portions of Germany are naturally so 
very apprehensive of the contamination of revolu- 
tionary notions, that they have forbidden their 
subjects to study at Heidelberg. The library, once 
the most valuable in Jlurope, <;ontaiiiing 20,000 
volumes, besides manuscripts, has been sadly i4un- 
dered during ibf& ravages of war. When Tilly 
was in want of straw after takifig ibe castk^ he 
littered his cavalry with maeiucripte frm the 
librae of the elector. The castle, with its im- 
mense wine, tun, has ev^ been an object of uni- 
vetsal admiraiiD.. The acenery around it is ijrand. 
xnagmficoit, and wiid, uid the iHlew of the Rhine 
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and the Neckar valley from the Gufisberg, containa 
aknost every conceivable beauty in a landscape. 

On leaving the town of Heidelberg, going to- 
wards the Black Forest and the sources of the 
Danube, th^e is just room enough for the stream 
to pass, with a road on each side of it. We kept 
the left bank of the Neckar. '^ The drive through 
this narrow valley is as full of beauty,^^ Mrs 
Trcdlope observes, '^ as any two or three leagues 
which any of us rem^onbered. Here and there a 
hoUow recess gives space for a little villa, with its 
hanging garden; and now and then a few vines 
find room to grow, but these oftener give place to 
rooks, with their frequent quarries. Each one is 
divided from its neighbour by jutting crags, too 
beetling, perhaps, to be worked, but diversified by 
a beautiful sprinkling of dwarf oak and beech. 
The operation of launching the stones down to the 
river^s edge adds no trifling chann to the scene. 
The large masses, sent from a great hdght, roll, 
bound, sprii^^ and rattle, as they descend, till 
they finally dash into the water. The pretty vil- 
lage of Neckargemund hai^s like a trinket from 
the hills, aad a bright little mountain brook comes 
dancing down among its cottages. The Neckar 
makes a turn here, and the view almost suggests 
the idea of a fairy load, so much did the bold un* 
expected objects exceed all we had seen <Hr hoped 
to see. In looldng towards the country we had 
passed, we observed that the river assumed the 
appearance of a lovely lake, surrounded on all 
sides by towering diSs; and on turning the eye 
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forward, a lofty, conical, forest-covered hill pre- 
sented itself, crowned by a circular tower, which 
covers its summit completely. A ruinous em- 
battled wall surrounds the whole, and a mighty 
tower, of size most disproportioned to the town it 
guards, rises magnificently against the sky." 

From the banks of the Neckar, we saw several 
of the enormous rafts which had passed us on the 
Bhine. As yet they were but in a state of infancy, 
being but a paltry collection of logs of timber, 
brought down by the stream from the Black 
Forest. At first they are hurled down in single 
logs from the maccessible heights where they have 
grown. They are next conunitted to the moun- 
tain rivulet, when its waters are swelled by the 
melting snow. At stations appointed for the pur- 
pose, these are caught and bound together with 
other logs, and thus they become gradually en- 
larged, till they assume the appearance of a float- 
ing village, with hundreds of men and their wives to 
navigate them, and four or five hundred children. 
Although these rafts be 600 or 700 feet in length, 
and about 250 in breadth, they do not draw more 
than two or three feet of water. The timber, sold 
at the end of the voyage, which is sometimes the 
property of a great number of shareholders, pro^ 
duces from L.20,000 to L.30,000. The con- 
sumption of food is almost incredible : 20,000 or 
30,000 pounds of bread, 10,000 pounds of fresh 
flesh, besides a quantity of salted beef, with but- 
ter, cheese, and vegetables of all sorts in proportion. 
^ The road to Stuttgard leaver the valley of the 
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Neckargemund, and goes south along the vale of 
the Elsing, which has nothing of the beauties al- 
ready described. After passing Sensheim,, a town of 
nearly 3000 inhabitants, the territories of the king 
of Wurtemburg are entered. The Neckar is cross- 
ed by a wooden bridge, and the city of Heilbonn 
is entered. It was long a place of importance, and, 
till lately, received the privileges of a free town. It 
has still about 10,000 inhabitants, and must ever be 
interesting, as holding an important position near 
the frontiers of Swabia, Franconia, and the circle of 
the Rhine. The tourist should, if possible, ascend 
the Watch-tower hill, where another beautiful view 
of the lovely Neckar, still clothed with vineyards, is 
to be obtained. We spent no time in the lonely 
and dull town of Ludwigsburg, one of the resi- 
dences of the king of Wurtemburg, neither did 
we enter its deserted palace, which is said to be 
one of the largest in Germany, or its once cele- 
brated gardens, now falling into disorder. The 
streets, however, are long and broad, and lined 
with avenues of trees; the people and houses 
have a genteel court-like appearance, and the nu- 
merous garrison stationed here, with its seven 
thousand inhabitants, gives the place an air of im- 
portance ; but it has no pretensions to rival the 
actual capital. After a long drive over many a 
high and commanding ridge, where the drag on 
the wheel was many a time called into requisition, 
and through thousands of trees, loaded with the 
richest of fruit, and where, when sitting on the 
top of the coach, nothing more was required than 
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to phick and eat, we fell down on the royal 
yilla of Rofienstein, and entered the small valley of 
the Nesenbrook, a summer residence of the king, 
which is situated on a promontory between the 
two valleys, with a view of the capital on one aide, 
its vineyard-slopes, and of the Neckar, still as 
lovely as befcnre. In fact, the whole country, seen 
a« if at your feet around Kaunstadt, may be said 
to be one vast garden, filled with com, and wine, 
and fruits, and backed by a firm ridge of hiUs. 
And not until we were just about to enter it, did 
we see the capital of Wurtemburg, the residence 
of the court and foreign ambassadors, the seat of 
the chambers. It is entirely surrounded by hills, 
which are covered on their slopes with vineyards, 
so close to the town as to impend over it. 

I had undergone much fatigue since leaving 
Wiesbaden, and I had now promised myself a rest 
for a day or two. But my resolutions w^e upset 
in five minutes by an English gentleman, who per- 
suaded me that I should rather push on to 
Munich by Ulm and Augsburg, wh^*e I would 
find my time much better employed than in 
Stuttgart, so remarkably deficient in collections of 
works of fine arts, in monuments, or in publio 
buildings. A very short excursion convinced me 
that, with the exception of the Konigstrasse, 
which sta*etches from one end of the town to the 
other, and which crosses the square, in which are 
situated the old and new palaces, and the theatre, 
the whole is but a large village, with houses of a 
very inferior caste ; and as to the mineral waters 
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of Kaunstadt, I was told they were vkited miuBly 
by the inhabitaBts of Stuttgart. By hig advice, 
therefore, and to secure the pleasure of his com- 
pany, I took my place in the first eilwagen for 
Ulm, distant about fifty miles or more. I was 
delighted to learn that a considerable portion of 
the road lay along the valleys of the Neokar and 
Fils, two of the most beautiful passes in Swabia. 
We came back by the royal villa of Bosenstein, and 
re-entered the valley of the Neckar, with its vine- 
yards, orchards, and v^ry rich fields of maize. 
We passed Goppingen, a small town on the Fils, 
near the Hohenstaufenberg. In a deep defile, 
which is singularly beautiful, at the foot of the 
hills called Rauhe Alp, we reached Greisslingen, 
an inconsiderable town, with a domineering de- 
cayed castle on the heights above it : the Fils, by 
this time, has dwindled into a mere rill. Out of 
the valley, and up the high land, and an open 
dreary country presents itself to view. Conceiving 
that there could be nothing interesting in a pro- 
spect which reminded me much of the most ex- 
posed portions of my own country, I had set my 
shoulders into the comer of the carriage, and 
begun to look somewhat serious, m the hope that 
sleep might wile away two or three hours, till I 
reached Ulm. But my English friend told me, 
that no such thing could be permitted at present, 
as there was something to be noticed even h^e. 
At short intervals, he popped his head anxiously 
out of the window, wiAout ever interruptiu^ the 
current of our geaeral conversation. I saw that 
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there was something big in his mind'^s eye. I 
asked him if these were the fields where Napoleon 
entrapped the treacherous Mack : he said, '^ Not 
at all.'' But by and bye, he pointed out in the 
distance a small sluggish-like ditch of dirty water, 
with muddy mossy banks, and said, I had proba- 
bly heard of that stream, and that, at any rate, I 
would see more of it before I reached Vienna. 
" Is that,'' said I, " the Danube !" " Yes," said 
he, pointing to the gutter on the side of the 
road, " these waters are now running to the Black 
Sea." Not the sight of the Rhine itself, or 
the distant mountain in France or in Switzer- 
land — not the beauty and richness of the Neckar, 
nor the interest of any thing I had left behind, 
including even as a doubtful exception the field of 
Waterloo, affected me so much as this my first 
peep of the great aorta of the heart of Europe. 
I felt that I was now for the first time in my life 
about to pass the frontier line of the Roman em- 
pire. I looked on the high ridge we had just 
crossed as being the back bone of Europe, and 
even one of the great landmarks of the globe. I 
saw that I was now descending that other slope of 
this earth, leading at length into Asia, and I also 
remembered that in this quarter, down by the 
defile of the Black Forest, was the road by which 
many a foe had, from the earliest ages, invaded 
Germany. I cast my eye as if down the whole 
course of the river, being fifteen hundred miles, 
and fifty from where we were to the mouth of it, 
at the sea. I thought of the ninety rivers which 
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flow into its channel, and of the thirty of these 
which were navigable. I thought of the many 
miUions of men who were fed on its banks, and 
who drank of its meandering streamlets. I thought 
of the cities and states it nourished in its bosom, 
and of the crowns and kingdoms which had been 
been so often lost and won on its margin, and of 
the many armies which had been marshalled and 
proudly marched across its channelly bed, and of 
the dreadful slaughters which it had witnessed a 
thousand times in all ages. Here, indeed, the 
Danube is an insignificant, ill-featured, cold, and 
comfortless mountain moss-hole, moving itself on 
-ao lazily, that, to all appearance, years would not 
have carried it down to the far fairer fields, and 
more sultry and sickening- clime of Turkey; but 
still this peaty bog was, after all, the first link of 
that immense body of water, which, like a chain, 
bound in one two of the most important quarters 
of the world. To acquire a portion of the links 
of that chain, each in their day and generation, the 
barbarous hordes of Attila, the armies of Charle- 
magne, of Oustavus Adolphus, of Solyman, of 
Marlborough, and of Napoleon, had found a path 
from its source to its termination ; all its shores 
had echoed at one time with the hymns of the 
pilgrims of the cross, and at another, with the 
enthusiastic shout of the turbaned followers of the 
prophet; and its waters had been died in turn 
iwdth the blood of Pagans, Christians, Mahom- 
medans, and Jews,— of Romans, Huns^ Germans, 
Swedes, Turks, French, and English. I was not 
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satisfied with this my first sight of the Danube ; 
but like a child, I must touch it, and taste it, and 
leap oyer it, and even spit mto it, as if from Eu- 
rope into Asia. 

Wh^n I came down to Ulm I oared nothing for 
its fourteen thousand inhabitants, its manufactory 
of pipe heads, or for the exportation annually of 
its four millions of fattened snails, to feast the 
catholics during Lent. I scarcely even thought 
of the very disgraceful surrender of the coward 
and traitor, who in 1805, without drawing a sword, 
sold 20,000 Austrians to the French, and that 
out of a strong fortress amply provided with stores. 
Thinking only of the Danube, I rested not one mo- 
ment after coming out of the post, till I had re- 
fireshed myself by washing my hands and my face 
in the " trotting bumie.'' My next efiFort was to 
visit the minster, one of the six finest cathedrals 
in Germany; and to reach the top of the tower, 
that I might see in the fore ground the field 
of the operations and grand manoeuvres of the 
French under the direction of Bonaparte, which 
rendered assistance and retreat alike impossible 
on the p^rt of the Austrians; and also that I 
might see in the distance the far more glorious 
battle-fields of Blenheim and Hochstadt; and the 
body of the church which surpasses in dimensions 
every other in Germany; being 416 feet long, 166 
wide, and 144 high. Having thus, in the cold 
of the morning too, feasted my mental appe- 
tite with a rich repast, and having only fifteen 
minutes left for breakfast, I returned to my Eng- 
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lish friend, who had been equally gratified with an 
excellent meal of meat. He thought 1 had lost 
mysdUP in the streets of a strange town, or that 
my wits had lefb me in not taking my coffee in the 
first instance. '*" No,^ said I, '^ cofiee may be had 
anympmmg,evenathome,suchasitis;hutIdon^t 
mean to visit Uhn and see the field of Blenheim 
every day in the week.'' 

Breakfast swallowed, rather hastily I grant^and 
again seated in my comer for Augsburg, distant 
another fifty miles, and to be reached in about 
nine or ten hours, we rattled as before along the 
street and over the very bridge I had formerly 
reached in searching for the Donaw. Thus in 
one minute were we out of the kingdom of Wurt- 
emburg and into that of Bavaria. Here, after. 
our passports were vised, we were once more in 
motion along the right bank of the Danube, from 
which is to be seen the ancient valley and abbey 
of Elchingen, from which Marshall Ney received 
the title of Duke, as a reward for his services in 
that vicinity. We passed by Giinzburg, where 
Ney gained a victory over the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, and the passage of the Danube, Burgaw, 
and Zusmarshausen, in about ten hours, to the 
still large, once flourishing, and ever celebrated 
city of Augsburg. 

Seen from a distance in the approach to it, 
situated in the angle formed by the junction 
of the rivers Wertach and Lech, Augsburg has 
an imposing effect. It was once the abode of the 
wealthiest merchants and capitalists, and for long 
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during the middle ages, the staple place of trade 
between northern Europe, Italy, and the Levant. 
It is also remarkable in the history of the church, 
as the seat of many diets of the empire during 
the reign of Charles V ., and in the struggles of 
the reformation from popery. But the religious 
wars which desolated Europe in the seventeenth 
century, and the discovery of the passage round 
the Gape of Good Hope, carried away its com- 
merce. Still, however, in banking and stock-job- 
bing transactions, it is, after Frankfort, one of the 
most influential money markets in Europe. And 
it is celebrated over the world as being the birth 
place of the best, and by far the most widely cir- 
culated newspaper on the continent. Many of 
the articles are written by the ministers of the 
great powers, and standing as it does between the 
northern and southern portions of the globe, its 
news from Turkey is generally early and accurate. 
On entering the town, everything has that de- 
serted but imposing antique appearance, which 
gives an impression of departed magnificence. 
Some of the houses are of vast size, and they are 
generally decorated with rich scroll work, or co- 
vered with faded frescoes, representing subjectfir 
from Scripture, and the Uves of the saints. The 
main street is a very good specimen of a German 
strasse, long and broad, with its town hall and 
fountains. The town in the same way has its 
cathedral, having nothing to boast of but its orna- 
ments, portal, and ancient brass door. But the 
palace adjoining to it is not to be overlooked by a 
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protestant tourist. Here the Augsburg confes* 
sion was presented to the emperor in 1530. In 
this stage of the matter Charles was desirous to 
smother this serious declaration of the protest 
tants; he ther^ore adjourned the assembly to the 
chapel of the palace, and even in this small apart- 
ment he conunanded that it should be read in 
Latin. But the chancellor of Saxony sternly an* 
swered, " Sire, we are on German ground, and I 
trust that your majesty will not order the apology 
of your faith, which ought to be made as public as 
possible, to be read in a language not understood 
by the Germans.**' He accordingly lifted up his 
voice, and read it so that it was heard not only 
in the adjoining rooms, but by the crowds in the 
court yard. Luther also in 1542 held his confe- 
rence here with the cardinal of Oaeta. If time 
permit, the curious postern gate may be visited. 
The machinery by which the warder can let down 
the drawbridge, and open a wickefc of the door 
without exposing himself, and by which also he 
could detain tl^ose who entered until he inspected 
them from the gallery above, is an ingenious de- 
vice of the emperor Maximilian, to enable him to 
enter after dark when he happened to be benight- 
ed on his hunting excursions. A railroad has been 
constructed to Munich, distant about fifty miles, 
which takes you up in two hours through a flat bar- 
ren country not worth looking at. On parting with 
my English friend at Augsburg, he told me to stop a 
week at Munich to rest myself, to have my linens 
washed, and to survey its public buildings, with 
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their collections of works of art, which he said were 
scarcely equalled in any other capital in Europe. If 
you be an amateur in architecture, in sculpture, or 
in painting, no European capital north of the Alps 
canfumish you with more numerous or richer sights. 
It would fill this volume, were I to describe 
Munich, and attempt a criticism of its rich trea- 
sures, and splendid edifices, and above all, were a 
just tribute of gratitude and respect to be paid to 
the present king, who has erected and collected al- 
most the whole, and thereby created a taste, and set 
an example now fast spreading over the continent ; 
and all too from his own privy purse, and the other 
limited resources of a second-rate state. The 
town itself is one of the most elevated cities of 
Europe ; it stands almost under, and on the cold 
side of the Alps, and it is surrounded by an im- 
mense plain near 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is singularly barren in historical reminis^ 
cences, and till lately it was a mere third-rate 
German city, celebrated for nothing but for its 
common-place wall and ditch, and castellated 
gates, and the lantern-like projection and oriel 
windows, and towering roof, like the hull of a 
three-decker with the ports open. But within the 
last forty years its population and extent have 
doubled, and its galleries, its colleges, its palaces, 
its cabinets, and marbles, museums, churches, 
streets, monuments, squares, and gardens, have 
all been raised as in a fairy land, and by the hand 
of a magician. From having been comparatively 
unknown and unfrequented, it has started into cele- 
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biity all at onoe, and thai on a soale of grandeur 
and taste equally correct, varied, and enlarged. 
Toturists from every portion of Europe now remain 
in it for weeks; artists, antiquaries, architects, 
repair to it in thousands, to see what has been 
raised, and what is still rising into view. No soon- 
er is a new public buildiqg decided on, than the 
king himself, a man of munificent taste, chalks 
out work for painters in fresco, in encoustics,'and 
upon glass, for sculptors and architects, in furnish- 
ings, carvings, statues, and other massive decora, 
tions within and without. Travellers indeed com- 
plain that the finest new buildings stand alone, 
like so many outposts, and that they cannot be 
seen together, so as to unite in producing an im- 
posing effect like those of Berlin ; and that even 
the houses in some of the new streets appear scat- 
tered and disconnected. But Borne itself was 
not built in a day, and since every thing must be 
done after a plan prepared by the government, a 
few years more wiU fiU up the intervals, and make 
the whole group into one view. At amy rate, for 
myself I can say, that nine days of active exertion, 
morning, noon, and night, were spent in Munich, 
and I left it pleased with every thing, and only re- 
gretting that my plan did not admit of my remain- 
ing there for a month, rather than a long week. 
I was told on good authority that there are not 
fewer than 700 artists resident in Munich, either 
bom and bred on the spot at the public expense, 
or attracted to it from its being one of the best 
schools in Europe, north of the Alps. The cli* 
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mate is indeed very severe even in summer, and in 
winter it is dreadfully destructive in the. way of 
producing ulcerations of the throat and lungs; but 
it is swarming with about 100,000 of a population, 
active and healthy in other respects. 

A stranger in Munich should begin with the 
Ludwigs Strasse, a splendid street, which is yet, to 
be terminated with a magnificent triumphal arcK 
opening into a grand circus, which is to form 
the main entrance into the city. Among the 
edifices lately constructed, he will notice with un- 
bounded admiration the library, first for the 
astonishing extent and splendour of the building ; 
and next for the amount and value of its contents, 
being the second in the world, and containing 6 
or 800,000 volumes, and 16,000 manuscripts. He 
will also turn to the university for the king- 
dom, and which is attended by about 1500 
students; the church of St Louis, a rich and 
splendid master-piece, built with brick and faced 
with white marble, in the Byzantine or Romanesque 
style of Gothic architecture, and adorned with the 
finest frescoes of 'Cornelius, and glass windows 
painted in the richest style, and statues without 
by Schwanthaler ; with the Blind Asylum and the 
new palaces of the king and of Prince Max ; the 
former copied from the Pitti palace at Florence, 
and filled up in imitation of the ornaments of the 
loggie of the Vatican, and also of the houses re- 
cently disclosed at Pompeii. 

Besides the chapel of All Saints, the studios 
of Cornelius and Schnorr, two of the most 
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eminent living artists, and the Natelier of Schwan- 
thaler, the treasury, containing a vast number of 
royal jewels, pearls, and trinkets; the squares with 
their monuments, the galleries of pictures and of 
sculpture, are th6 great points of attraction. The 
gallery of sculpture is a splendid, chaste, and clas- 
sical edifice of the Ionic order, thronged every day 
of the week, excepting Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, by visitors, to inspect the very interesting 
and valuable eoUection. When the door is en- 
tered, there presents itself decidedly the largest 
man in Europe — a perfect giant after the man- 
ner of the ancients — but he is good-natured and 
very obUging. On entering the departments, 
you see that the decorations are adapted to the 
specimens of art contained in the room. The walls 
are scagliola of the richest colours ; the floors are 
marble; and the ceilings are decorated with fresco 
and stucco patterns, and with gildings. The 
works of each distinct epoch in art have their sepa- 
rate apartment. In the hall of the sons of Niobe, 
No. 125 is to be found, the gem of the whole. The 
figure is crouching in terror, when ApoUo is sup- 
posed to be pointing towards him his deadly arrow. 
The supplicatory expression of the attitude-the 
turn of the body so imploring — the bloom of adol- 
escence which seems absolutely shed over the cold 
marble — ^the unequalled delicacy and elegance of 
the whole, have been often remarked. This inimi-^ 
table statue came from the collection of the em- 
peror Rudolph II., at Prague ; it was lost for a 
time, but was discovered in the yard of a stone 
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mascm, who was about to -supply it at hk own 
hand, with a head and anna whieh are still awant* 
ing. In apartm^it 3d, are the marbles disco- 
vered in the isknd of Egina in 1811 by some Eng- 
lish artists-^hey are almost ihe only surviving 
specimens of the Eginetan school; and besides, 
these are monuments of British taste and mimi- 
ficence, inasmuch as they were purchased for 
L.6000, and stand now at Munich, when they 
might have been brought to London, but for the 
mismanagement of an English agent, who was ac- 
tually sent over with L.8000 to secure them. 
, The picture gallery is not only a beautiful edi- 
fice, and a perfect contrast to the malt kiln at 
Dresden, but it is said to be the most convenient 
and aj^ropriate receptacle for paintings in Europe. 
The number of paintings is not numerous, (1500) 
but they are v^ry select ; and they are arranged 
in seven opening halls, and twenty-three smaBer 
apartments. They may be visited by straog^rs 
every day but Saturday, from nine to two. Theire 
are also several private collecti<»is, all thrown open 
to strangers; one of the best of these, and which 
must on no account be omitted, is the coUeotion 
of paintings selected in Italy at an enormous ex- 
pense, by Napoleon'^s son-in-law, Eugene Beauhar- 
nois, who married one of the Bavarian princesses. 
Whether it be that I am no judge of paintii^, or 
that this was ihe first splendid cMection of paint- 
ings I had taken time so minutely to examine on 
the contin^it, or if the fact be really so, but to 
my mind it appeared to be the most diaste and 
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least imperfect : certainly there are here some of 
the greatest efforts of genius that the art has pro- 
duced. All are of the very best pieces of the 
most celebrated artists of the Italian school, soft 
and rich; the paintings are not so nmnerous as 
to bewilder and £Ektigue the attention, and there 
are no inferior productions to disgost. The por- 
traits of his mother and of Bonaparte are inimi- 
table; but it is impossible to particularise. 

I had occasion to pass the cathedral very often, 
and when doing so, I observed on the second or 
third day, vast crowds going out and in; the en- 
trants having faces full of int^ise anxiety, and 
the out-comers exhibiting unequivocal symptoms 
of agitation. I had already looked into most of 
the churches in Munich, and thou^t nothing of 
them, but at last I was constrained to cast my- 
self into the stream, and to be carried along by 
the pressure from without. I found the interior 
of that vast pile filled to suffocation. For a time 
the people were silent, with their eyes intensely 
fixed on the altar-piece, but at short intervals 
hollow groans rose loud and long as thimder. 
Th^re was neither service nor sacrament, and to 
my eye nothing but what I had seen before, 
namely, the picture and the monuments in bronze, 
all as large as life. But on inquiry, I learned 
that a miracle was being performed, and that this 
was the origin of the whole ex<»tement. It was 
afiSrmed by hundreds, that they saw the eye-lids 
of the portrait of the Saviour distinctly move at 
times. I rem^nbered the story of the stone lion 
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over the Duke of Northumberland's gate ^t Char- 
ing Cross, having once ventured to move his tail, 
to the very great amazement of thousands in Lon- 
don, who all would have sworn to the fact. I 
therefore pressed myself forward to a favourable 
position, for ascertaining the truth in the first 
instance— laughing in my own mind at the sim- 
plicity and superstition of the Catholics. But in 
time I actually did witness the miracle, or to 
speak only to the matter of fact, I did eiee the 
eye-lids of the principal figure on the picture 
move once and again. And more than that, the 
people around me saw me to be a foreigner, they 
judged me to be an Englishman, and they sus- 
pected that I was a protestant, and they very 
finnly, but with kindly politeness, put me to the 
challenge on the mere matter of facts. I was 
forced to admit, that in so far as I could judge 
from the evidence of one of my external senses, 
the movement was distinctly seen oftener than 
once, but I made no observations. Whether I 
too was actually deluded by seeing what was not 
in reality to be seen after all, and what never 
did take place, or whether there was roguery 
behind the screen, I had no means of ascertaining. 
When bargaining one day in a bookseller's 
shop, I observed preparations making for a fune- 
ral procession in a house on the opposite side of 
the street; and as I had not seen anything in 
Munich the least after the maimer of a church- 
yard, a place which above all others I delight to 
visit, I remained till the coffin was brought out. 
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It was a rich massive piece of workmanship of a 
port wine colour, having on the lid of it the sign 
of the cross. No mortcloth was put over it, or any- 
kind of covering whatever. A band of mourners 
took the advance in the procession, holding each 
in his hand a wax-candle lighted, and larger and 
longer than a scroll of paper. These were followed 
by about a dozen personages, apparently of some 
order of the priesthood. Each bore in his hand 
an open book, the Bible probably, and from it they 
read, or rather sang, portions with loud and plain- 
tive tones. Now and then, as they went along, they 
chaunted a prayer, or a hymn, or an Ave Maria, 
or a grand "misere," not only with most earnest 
solemnity, but with great simplicity and beauty. 
Jfext in the procession was the corpse and coffin, 
carried shoulder high, and behind them the rela- 
tions and acquaintances all uncovered. Their 
step was solemn and slow, and as they passed 
along, everybody on the street stood still, and un- 
covered their head till the procession passed. 
Wreaths rested on the coffin, and were carried in 
the hands of friends and followers. Forward we 
advanced through the city into the suburbs, and 
fairly out of them, I asked if they were proceed- 
ing to some town in the country where the deceased 
might have been bom, in which case I had made 
up my mind to turnback; but I was told that 
the cemetery was just at hand, and almost on the 
instant, the deep long toll of a large bell confirm- 
ed the fact. In three minutes more we stepped up 
ihe broad stairs, and entered a gate; and there I 
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saw at one glance where I was — at what mGennany 
is emphatically called ^^God'^s acrb,^ or sometimes 
THE CouBT OF Pbace. And a more interesting spot 
than this silent city of the departed my eyes never 
beheld ; — ^interesting not in any respect from the 
surrounding scenery, of which there is ncme; but 
from the manner in which matters are managed 
within, so unlike in every respect, and so supmor to 
anything of the kind in Britain. The foliaige of a 
few trees is seen around the outskirts, to relieve the 
eye, like a selvedge to a garm^it. There are walks 
dry as bone and neatly formed, crossing one aiiother 
at right an^es, and laying off the field in such a 
way, that the graves of others need not be tram- 
pled upon by the stranger seeking the narrow bed 
of the remains of his own affectionate recollections. 
The first impression which arose in my mind waA, 
how spacious, how neat, approaching almost to 
elegant, how airy, and, in a word, how comforta- 
ble an abode for the dead. Quite in the G^- 
man style, there was nothing firivolous in the 
whole, all was melancholy and massive, being a 
most judicious mixture of the useful, the omamen* 
tal simplicity, and although last not lea^t, the 
impr^give taken as a whole* For far beyond, and 
on both sides of the very extended square fidd, 
grave after grave was ranked in close successiiHi, 
but there was no crowding or confusion. Here 
was the turf ridi in its greenness as velvet itsel£ 
Th^re the sod had been lately wounded by the 
rough spade of the sextim, the edges of it having 
not yet been skinned ov«r. Yonder the red soil 
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remaining neatly broken and scattered on the sur- 
rounding turf, pointed out the grave of a day or 
two'^s existence; and that heap of bare mould, 
surmounted by skulls and other bones, and that 
hole in the earth beside, with boards propping up 
its sides, and planks placed aloog its edges, must 
of course be the long home of that rich apothe- 
cary whose funeral I am now attending without 
having been invited. Thare were a vaet number 
of crosses and grave stones of various shapes, and 
other monuments of modest pretensifHUB crowded 
together, yet not one of them was out of order. 
This, I thought, must be the grave of a school- 
master or a scribe, for there are two p^is en- 
graved on the stone; that of a blacksmith, witib 
hammer and tongs; and there too is our own 
tempmfugit^ with the winged sand-gkas. But bow 
beautiful, how sweet, and how fresh those flower- 
beds and borders which adorn every grave appear, 
and how touching to the heart of all the living 
are these wreaths of flow^s entwined around tJie 
grave stones, as tokens of a^ESdction and respect. 
There were groups of visit(»*s old and young at 
various places, and here and there a solitoiy indi- 
vidual bending in silence and sa<hiess» each over 
the grave of his or her own friend; but by the 
side of the main walk as we passed, ibex^ was a 
scene 1a*ue to nature, and worthy of being painted 
by one of their best artists. There were two boys 
and a little girl weeding the flower-bed on their 
£Etther^s grave, and t^ere was the widowed mother 
taking off the ehaplet ^i^eady faded, and replace 
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ing it with another of flowers fresh and in bloom. 
The woman was neither very beautiful nor very 
handsome, but she was deeply affected; and the 
children were dividing their little anxieties be- 
tween the dead and the living parent, and that 
with singular activity and soothing composure. I 
had observed stone basons filled with water, and 
placed carefully by the side of every grave. I took 
it to be holy water, to enable the catholics to 
cross themselves with it when visiting the home 
of the departed. There was a hair brush too at- 
tached to the basin with a little chain, and it also, 
I thought, must have some use, and that not in 
the mere performance of any religious rite. But 
the conduct of the little girl explained it all. She 
had finished the weeding of her flower-plot, and 
now, while the mother was still watering the grave 
with her tears, the child took the brush and 
sprinkled it aU over with water from the fount. It 
wa^ weU timed, for the soil was dry, and the smi 
was burning, and the delicate buds had become 
sickly. But the water instantly made them look 
up fresh with renewed vigour. There was some- 
thing very affecting in these acts, the effusions of 
a minute; for they were all that the living now 
could do to express their feelings of esteem and 
grief for the departed. 

While the procession was still proceeding up 
the broad centre walk to the open grave, as I 
supposed, I had unconsciously lingered, with a 
bleeding heart, beside this family group, who tore 
themselves in grief. But when I looked along, 
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and saw the processioi^ had gone far past the 
open grave, and seemed to be propeedmg as if 
out of the burial-ground altogether, I quickened 
my pace, and came up to it just as the mourners, 
^itb their wax candles and open books, were 
filing off to the right and left, to allow the coffin 
to advance between. Here the song of wailing 
was raised louder and in full chorus, and the 
crossings and sprinklings of holy water, and the 
perfumery of incense were all redoubled. There 
was right in front of us a splendid building, 
with piazzas, porticoes, and pillars, under which 
and within there was a glass front, through which 
were seen ladies and gentlemen, dressed in the 
gayest colours, apparently of all ages, as if re- 
clining at their ease, while a brilliant flood of 
light blazed from hundreds of large wax candles. 
The doors were instantly thrown open to receive 
the body, and the large procession returned down 
the same broad walk, very much like people in 
our own country retiring from a funeral. The 
doors were then shut, and I mounted the flight of 
steps to the platform, which was partly crowded 
by silent spectators and some officials; but what 
was my surprise on pressing forward, and looking 
into the interior through its glass front, to see 
that all who at a little distance looked so like a 
gay assemblage in a ball or supper room, were 
neither more nor less than dead bodies, dressed 
for the grave, seated in their coffins, and sur- 
rounded each with six or eight wax candles. 
There were old men and women, withered an4 
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toothless — ^therewas youth and beauty, with the 
hectic flush scarcdy yet faded — ^there was the 
vigour of manhood cut down in the midst of his 
days, with milk in his breasts and marrow in his 
bones— -there was the countenance of the weather- 
beaten rustic^ and there was the mTitmg smUe of 
the city merchant — ^therewas the stem, grim, death* 
defiance attitude and expression of the soldier 
still in his regimentals, and beside him the peace- 
ful, tender sleep of an infaot whose eyes had 
scarce ever opened on this world. And already 
had they bolstered up my friend, who exhibited a 
full face, aged about sixty, with hair combed, 
linens pure as drifting snow, clothes new and fine, 
and silk stoddnger such as he would have put on 
had he risen from his medicine and mortar, and 
dressed for diimer. Awed by what I had seen, I 
turned round to retire, as darkness was gathering 
fast, when at my very side iiiere stood, a coffin, 
with the lid off, and the body of a man, apparent- 
ly about seventy, was exposed. He held in his 
hand a small wooden cross. He had a dean 
skin, a findy ardied forehead, a Boman nose, and 
a long chin. His expression seemed determined, 
and somewhat as if he had been disappointed in 
life. He had been evident^ a person in the lower 
ranks of society, yet everything was suitaUe though 
coarse. Several poor people m>w advanced and 
blessed the body, and watered it with thdr teaos, 
and kneded around it, and crossed their own fore- 
head, and prayed for a time for both the living and 
the dead, when at length*the officials stepped up and 
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put the lid on the coffin, screwed it down, and 
lifted it on their shoulders; then they walked to 
the grave, the followers raising the same melan- 
choly song or rather sounds as before, but there 
were no large, long wax candles. I again joined 
the procession, glad and grateful in my heart 
that even the dead body of tho poorest man in 
Germanj had friends to lam^it his death; and 
still more gratified to see the priest and his at- 
tendants advance to the grave which I had seen 
open when I first entered the c^netery. The 
body having be^i lowered, the relatioi»in succes- 
sioB threw in a smaJl quantity of earth, which 
rattled on the coffin. The priost went iAxrou^ 
his service at the grave, and retired with great 
solemnity. The grave-d%ger th^i set to work in 
the usual business-l&e manner. The friends waited 
till the grave was cpvered in, then they crossed 
th^nsdves, and went away. In^ g<^ng back to- 
wards the main gate, I saw arcadei^ a^d some 
simple but sumptuoisi moiraoients, pointing out 
the wealtii or tiiai^nk of the occopiers. Some 
of these had been newty erecrled, and oth^s but 
lately painted* In various parts there were wood- 
en, worn-out triapgnlar monum^its on the totter, 
irhile others had evident^ been so long exposed 
to the son and ram, the wind and storm, that 
they had decayed into rottcimesfly like the body of 
the departed below, whose life and death thejfhad 
vmsSiy presumed to commemoiate. Although the 
inscrq>iion8 recorded by these fla<;tmng, frail his- 
t<Nrians, were soareely legiUe, y^ the roses and 
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annual flowers, blooming on the grave, plainly 
showed that there was still in existence some 
friendly hand, some foot, some heart that moved 
with kindly recollection towards the dead. To 
my mind these roses, blanched as some of them 
certainly seemed to be, and these little flowers, 
sullied as they were, spoke a language of deep- 
er and more lasting affection than our large, 
cold, white marble monuments. Marble is dull 
and dead, and children and females can do nothing 
for it; but flowers live as if along the dark avenue 
between time and eternity, and thus to bestow a 
little care in weeding and in watering is seemly, 
and must afford a hallowed sort of pleasure to the 
survivors. On leaving the gate, I cast my eye 
back the last time to the gay and glittering cham- 
ber where the dead bodies were sitting in their 
coffins, awaiting the time appointed for their in- 
terment. But the twilight, now thickened into 
darkness, gave it a glare as if of triumph, very 
humbling and somewhat terrifying, especi^y to 
a solitary wanderer so far from home; nay, so 
much so, that for more than a week I never put 
out my candle at bed-time without remember- 
ing the expression of every feature of the de- 
parted druggist of Munich.. When I returned to 
the city the lamps were lighted, vnthin doors 
many were laughing and talking amid mirth and 
music, and the streets were crowded with thou- 
sands all busied about time as if there had been 
no eternity. Much solenmised and even awed by 
the contrast, which wa^s not pleasant, I bent my 
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steps to a house and home which I knew I was des^ 
tmed to occupy for a very short time, as a mere 
stranger and sojourner, and I felt even that to be 
a fit emblem of my own journey through life, and 
of the short step which might and ever must 
remain between me and that country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns. 

I afterwards learned that within twelve hours 
after a death happens in a family, the public au- 
thorities step forward thus to remove the body of 
the deceased to this kind of intermediate state, 
even upon earth. Should the connections be poor, 
the dead cart calls at the door at an appointed 
time, and the body is thus conveyed to an inferior 
sort of dead-room, lighted only by a dismal lamp, 
and there the fingers of the corpse are placed iii 
the loops of a bell-rope attached to an alarum 
clock, which is fixed in the apartment of an at- 
tendant, appointed to be on the watch; the least 
pulsation or quiver of the body would give the 
alarm, and medical aid would be on the spot in 
one minute. In the cases of those who can afford 
the expense of decorations, a funeral such as I 
saw takes place as soon after the death as the 
necessary arrangements can be completed; and in- 
stead of the mechanical apparatus already men- 
tioned, matrons and medical men sit night and 
day for the time appointed by law. With all our 
pretensions to goodsenseand fine feeling, every Eng- 
lishman must admit that m the whole afiair such 
matters are better managed abroad than at home. 
Should there have been any suspicions of foul 
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play in the death of tiie departed, here are means 
afiR:>rded to detect the fact; or should there be 
one chance in a hundred thousand of animation 
having been merely suspended, the dead and liv- 
ing have both the benefit of it, in the wonderful 
precautions which they adopt to guard against the 
possibiUty of a premature interment. And Eow 
dreadfully disgusting a scene is there not present- 
ed in a London, a Manchest^, or a Glasgow 
cfaurdi-yard — ^graves dug deep and dark, and some- 
times wet as a coal-pit, and coffins piled one upon 
another np to the surface; and then what confu- 
Bion and cutting of imripe grav«B. Aiid in every 
town, and village throughout the country, how small 
is the space allowed even for our richest and most 
populouslandwaxdpariflhes. Aiidhowiaitmanag- 
ed i there is no plan kept, setting off on paper the 
several properties of individuals. The corpse-holes 
in our cities are not only disgusting to decency 
and sanctity, but they are plague-spots which 
contaminate the surrounding atmosphere with the 
miasma of disease and death. The putrid exhal- 
ations and stench which proceed from this insuf- 
ferable evil, and which prevail more or less in all 
our metropolitan churoh-yards, require the prompt 
interference of parliament to extirpate so m<m- 
strous a nuisance. Innumerable graves, partly 
under the floors of churches, and partly in the 
open soil, are found to be g^ged to the very sur- 
face, Oft^i are the unmoiddered coffins disturb- 
ed without scruple, and timr mournful deposits, 
not yet decomposed, are vidated by the sexton's 
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spade, and displaced with indecent recklessness to 
make way for fresh interments. Nay, much of 
the animal matter is often consmned by fire or 
lime, which occasions sickness and death all around 
these chamel houses. Under the floor of a dia- 
pel in dementis Lane, allowing six tiers of coffins 
to be piled, 1200 coffins only should be d^osited, 
i?i^ereas 10,000 have been buried there within 
the last sixteen years. The Oennan method of 
di£q[>osing of the dead should be adopted in our 
country. Either the church-yards must be vast- 
ly enlarged in our cities, or spots must be select- 
ed in the country to which the dead mwA be con- 
veyed from the towns. In the precincts of our 
churches there are no walks, broad or narrow, un- 
less it be to the several doors of the church, and 
the rude, rough foot of every stranger treads on 
the breast of those who have no power to utter a 
complaint. Large stones are strewed everywhere 
just as they were dug from the earth, and if a 
more pious age has planted shrubberies to shelter 
and to adorn, they are torn down and laid into 
the graves to increase the difficulties of the body- 
i^iatchers. And instead of wreaths of flowers, 
and gariands, and nosegays, and the ever-vary- 
ing succession of annuals, there is a wild profu- 
i^on of rank grass, and nettles, and thistles, and 
hemlocks, and everytlung, in fact, to verify the 
English proverb, " out of sight out of mind.**' And 
what trouble is often, in a parish to get this 
confined spot pn^erly enclosed even with a dry 
stone dyke pointed with lime, and if any one 
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should propose to enlarge or to adorn it, he 
has to encounter a whole host of opponents 
in arms and indignation* And what precau- 
tions does our law take to guard against the 
accident of burial in cases of suspended ani-* 
mation merely ! And in cases of poisoning and 
of murder how often are the bodies buried before 
suspicion has arisen, or before steps are adopted 
according to the regulations of our police. And 
how often do these investigations begin with dis- 
interring the body, taking out and analysing the 
contents of a stomach which may have already 
been weeks in the grave. And then, when the 
murderer is brought to trial, what advantages 
is his advocate enabled to take of such inhu- 
man methods of procedure. And how slovenly 
too, have not our funerals in some places become, 
lest the poor be benefited to the amount of a 
shilling or two. No bell is tolled; no service is 
offered; no prayer is uttered. The people meet 
and march off to the grave with their burden, and 
as soon as they have laid it in a sort of decent 
way in the hole, home they all march again, 
as if time were too short for idle ceremonies, 
or in other words, as if it were become their de- 
termination to bury men like dogs. 

I embraced an opportunity which was afforded 
me of visiting Baron Lotzbeck at Warin, which 
is about twenty miles to the west of Munich. 
Here I spent a day doubly delightful, in respect of 
the hospitality and kindness with which I was 
treated, and also as it enabled me to see some^ 
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thing of the style in which the German aristo- 
cracy live. The house (schloss) is a splendid 
mansion, situated on a genile eminence, and al- 
most surrounded with ditches and other natural 
bulwarks which fortify it. The offices and an enor- 
mous brewery, which supplies not only the house- 
hold, but all the surrounding inhabitants, with ale, 
are situated to the right and left in front so as to 
form three sides of a large square. The same fa- 
mily have been on the estate for upwards of seven 
hundred years at the least, and they have always 
maintained a rank in influence and manner of 
living equal to the first classes in the kingdom. 
When I arrived about eleven o'clock, a bottle of 
as good claret as I ever tasted, and a piece of dry 
bread, were presented. We dined at one o'clock, 
and after a fashion quite worthy of imitation. 
We all met in the drawing-room, and when din- 
ner was announced, every man gave his arm to a 
lady. The table was round, and had on it a great 
profusion of massive silver plate and crystal. Gen- 
tlemen and ladies sat around alternately. I was 
delighted to see that there was nothing of the 
profusion of meat I had witnessed at Frankfort ; 
on the contrary, the dinner was neat, plentiful, 
and not over-crowded with dishes. The whole 
had a light and graceful tendency to propitiate 
the eye as well as the appetite. The meat was 
carved and handed round; the soups and fruits 
were exceedingly rich. I remarked that every 
thing went on in the way of eating but slowly; 
and that the conversation and courtesies of drink- 
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ing an unusual quantity of light, rich, and. rare 
wines were kept up with much greater spirit than 
in England, during the dinner. Bat no sooner 
w^e the desserts dismissed, and a glass or two of 
the strongest bodied wines discussed, than the 
Baron laid aside his table napkin and oflbred his 
arm to the same lady he had brou£:ht into the 
room, and again aU Mowed, two3 two in his 
train, back to the drawing-room, where, in one mi- 
nute, cofiee was handed round on massive silver 
trays. Here, the party separated, some to the 
gard^ some to their siesta, and the Baron to 
look after his horses and hounds, and several of 
his farming operations. In his stud, we found 
five English hunters, of firsi-rate mettle, which had 
be^i sent him from London, and for which he had 
paid a very high price without :a grudge. He had 
an artist from Munich taking a drawing of as fine 
an aiiimal.as I isemembered to have se^i. I was 
urged to remain ten days to ei^oy the German 
field sports, but I could not e^are the time. As 
th^ afternoon advanced, beer, with a dice of dry 
bread, was produced on a rustic table, in front of 
the house, which really tasted most delicioudy 
aftyer our fat^ue and perspiratbn in walking about 
so much during the heat of the 4ay. In go6d 
time, a carriage and pair, with twoservBiits, drove 
up with one of the hxmtecB, harnessed for the 
field. I and ooe or two snore stepped into the 
eairiage, and Ihe Baron mounted the saddle, and 
off we posted to the nearest railway station, dis- 
tant about six or eight miles, wbkk we reached in 
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time to catch the train back to Munich, while the 
Baron and his friends returned to Warin. Why, 
I have often asked since that day, do not the 
English follow the German custom in retiring 
from the dinner table along with the ladies i and, 
in the name of decency and comfort, it may h4 
asked. What can induce them to separate them- 
selves for so tong a time! And here, let it be 
plainly stated, that if we wonder at the Germans 
for their manner of eating at dinner, so again they 
turn the tables against us by wondering at the 
EngUsh drinking so long after it, while the ladies 
are sitting solitary as crows in the mist. Five mi- 
nutes after the ladies leave the table, and in an 
instant after their health has been drunk> let 
their society be joined, and kept tiU the party be 
finally broken up. 

After the tourist has feasted his eyes and ears, 
for a week at the very least, at Munich, and ad- 
justed the affair at the post-office of forwarding 
lus luggage to Salzburg, as directed in the Intro- 
duction, let him start for Innsbruck, the capital 
g! the Tyrol^ distant about a hundred miles. An 
eilwagen goes twice a-week, and matters should 
be so managed that the departure should take 
place rather on the Wednesday than the Sunday. 
Let a ticket only be taken to the Austrian fron- 
tier at Mittenwald, which is rather more than 
half way to Innslnruck. The road thus fSeur, through 
a part of the Pxiest^s Comer, and by the lake 
of Stamberg, is crowded with interesting scenes 
and historical associations, whidi may be ob- 
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served from the eilwagen in passing along. But 
the road over the Alps, first constructed by the 
Romans through the Porta Claudia, and down 
upon the vale of the Inn, is such that it would be 
altogether sinful to pass it in so hurried a manner. 
Besides it is at times so very steep and narrow 
that a good pedestrian will actually be no great 
loser in point of time, the more especially should 
he hire a small conveyance at Zirl, where the road 
becomes level again for about ten miles onward by 
Martinswand to the capital of the Tyrol. 

The first village, Sendling, is memorable for a 
battle fought by a band of Bavarian peasants^ 
who, in 1 705, descended from their native moun* 
tains, and literally cut to pieces about three thou- 
sand Austrians, who occupied their country at the 
. time. To the left of the road is the church, and 
on the end of it there is a fresco painting of the 
event ; but as we had already seen the battle 
fought over again in a mock fight at Munich, in 
a very imposing and magnificent style, we hurried 
onward past the old chateau of Furstenried, and 
through its royal deer park, to Wurmsee, which 
stands at the north end of the lake of Stamberg. 
It is a beautiful sheet of water, about sixteen 
miles long, by five broad, having banks highly pic- 
turesque. The road along the west shore ascends 
the hills on its border, and affords a prospect of 
the country seats of the king of Bavaria, and of 
the English ambassadors at IMhmich, with the 
island in the middle of the lake, and all the villas 
and villages, castles, churches, and convents. Tra- 
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dition relates that Charlemagne was bom and bred 
m a mill hereabout, on the shores of the lake* 
Abbeys, priories, and convents, and other religious 
establishments, are situated in this district, be- 
tween the Isar and Lech, so rich, numerous, and 
splendid, that this part of Bavaria is called 
Pfaffen Winkel, i, e, the Priest's Comer. Soon 
after this, the Bavarian Alps, and in the dis- 
tance, those of Switzerland, rise prominently into 
view, in all the bold and blue might of their 
majesty. Between the height on which the moun- 
tains are first seen, and the Mumau, a village 
beautifully situated at their foot, the lakes of 
Biiegsee and Staffelsee, with the pretty vale of the 
Ammer to the right, lie like a rich sunny picture 
of beauty sleeping in the lap of horror. Before 
reaching Mitten wald, the romantic town of Par- 
tenkirk, the Parthenum of the Bomans, is past. 
Here the road comes to be shut in by high 
mountains, among which the Zugspitz is seen 
towering up far among the westem clouds. StiU 
wmding up the " Isar rolling rapidly,^' you ap- 
proach the country of the Tyrol, and the first 
view of it to the left is, like its whole scenery, 
terrific and tender, in the dark and dreadful pre- 
cipices of the Karwendel — ^in the tremendous 
mountains all around — ^in the glaciers, here glitter- 
ing like silv^ in the sunbeams, and there retiring 
with their brown crust of pounded rook into the 
deep recesses wbvre no sun ever sent his ray to 
give light and heat, and in the ridges of higher 
and harder rooks, standing up like a horse's mane, 
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or even like a knife to cut the azure canopy for 
some thousandu of yards — ^in the Alpine stream, 
rushing and gushing itself first into foam, and then 
into spray, over one cataract after anotiier — ^inthe 
lively green meadow of the most vehrety verdure — 
in the dancing rill working itself down the lovely 
vale, clad abeady with its vineyards,and foliage, and 
fruits, of great richness and variety— ^in the sound 
of the woodsman^s axe, felling his trees far up 
beside yon curhng wreaths of light blue smoke in 
the deft of ihe rook — in the song of his daughters, 
carrying home the milk of their cows — ^in the 
ceaseless tinkling of a thousand little beUs, fixed 
to the necks of the cattle grazing among the 
brushwood a little way above your heads — ^in the 
sharp report of the rifle, which never fails to bring 
down the goat, the idiamois, or the wolf, when it 
comes within its long range — snd in the echo which 
is ever rattling and rolling one noise or another 
into distant silence. 

Mittenwald stands in tiie very neck of a nar- 
row pass through whidi, during the middle ages, 
the whole commerce of Italy was carried into Ger- 
many, by Augsburg and Munich. Fort Schamitz, 
the Scarbia of the Bomans, blocks np the pass as 
completely as a cork does the neck of a botde. 
But in 1805, when tiie JFren^ advanced from Ulm 
towards Vienna, Ney, guided by Bavarian pea- 
sants, led a force by a side valley over the A^, 
which ihe Austrians might have commanded lanth 
very litUe tronble. In this way he was enaUedto 
attack with an overwlu^ming mass of artillery and 
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troops this fortress both in front and in rear at 
once, and in the end he took it with a loss of near 
2000 of his best men, and then for two whole days 
the peasants told me ^' troops, artillery, and bag- 
gage, were drummed along the road.'*'* The Isar 
here rushes out of a Talley on the left hand from 
its source in the Heisenkopt mountain. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE TYROL AND THE ALPS. 

r 

My passport and person too were very strictly 
eyed by the Austrian authorities, near the fortress 
of Schamitz, which is the first place in Tyrol. It 
rained heavily, and I resplved to defer enjoying 
the magnificence of the scenery for the afternoon. 
Scarcely had I dined, and while I was glutting 
down a pint bottle of claret, when a stout, active, 
and aged official from the passport office came 
in to me, and offered very politely to show me the 
fortress now dismantled, the pass where Ney led 
his forces so quietly, and in fact all the gems of the 
place. Delighted beyond measure, I started in 
defiance of wind and rain, when it occurred to me 
that I might as well offer what money I meant to 
give him, but to my surprise he firmly but with 
politeness refused all remuneration whatever, 
whether in money, wine, or coffee. He showed 
me every thing, and told me every thing. It still 
rained, and the wind and waterfalls roared, but 
for a whole hour he walked with me, and talked 
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with me, answering every question without ask- 
ing any. I wondered always the more what 
could induce an aged Austrian to be so very 
civil to a foreigner, of whom he not only knew no- 
thing, but about whom he seemed altogether un- 
willing to make even the most distant inquiry. 
At last, however, after telUng me of Salzburgh, 
Passau, and Linz, he turned the conversation to- 
wards Innsbruck, and then at once, I noticed how 
slyly he struck his flint to get the darkness light- 
ened up. He mentioned the tomb of Andreas 
Hofer, he talked of his patriotism, and well he 
might, for the name of Tell or Wallace is not now 
more immortal in the history of the world than 
that of Hofer, and also with indignation of the 
Austrians having given him over to be murdered 
by Napoleon. I shifted the subject once or twice, 
but still he brought it round again. I pretended 
utter indifference and even ignorance of Hofer and 
his patriotism; but he explained the circumstances, 
and drove forward the conversation, till in a kind 
of anxiety, altogether new to me, I told him that 
I had laid down a rule when I left England, to 
talk of neither religion nor politics till I returned, 
— that rule Phad hitherto kept — and that rule I 
would continue to keep every where, and to every 
individual; because I wanted to see the country, 
and to get peaceably home again. I saw by that 
time the drift of the whole affair, and I learned 
from it a salutary lesson which is here recorded, 
to guide and to guard others. 
Next morning, and by sunrise, I was whistling 
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along the road whkk bends rather to the right on 
leaving Sdiamitz for Seefeld, whea after a walk 
of ten miles or so^ I had promised myadf the most 
delightful of all meeds to a healiiiy man,— ^ good 
substantial bredcfast. The road hereabouts at- 
tains the highest elevation, and ihe scenery the 
height of grandeur. About six in the morning, 
when the sun had for kmg clad the thousand pin- 
nacles around with his bright beams, and when 
his rays we^e gradually being extended up one 
deep defile after another, I ascended an eminence 
on the right side of the road, and scrambled up 
ihe turrets of an old castle built on a promontory, 
the whole view from which was so exceedingly 
beautiful and grand, that I never had seen any 
thing to equal it. After all, I thought to myself, 
I may have seen scenery even more terrific in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and equally beautiful too 
on the lovely Neckar, but such a combination of 
both extremes I never saw. Anxious as I was 
tor breakfast, it was long before I could tear 
myself away from the spot, and to this moment it 
is bright bef(Hre me, as if I had never lifted an eye 
from it. At last I bounded like a large stone 
down the banks and over the precipi^ies, and along 
the verdant lawn almost to the fairy rill itself, 
by this time basking its crystal streams in the 
bright Bun.* 

* It is remarkable that, even in these Alpine regions, so elevated 
that their agricidtural produce cannot maintain a fonrth part of 
the very scanty population, numerous foMO remains of fishes with 
scales art found in a perfect state of preservaticm. 
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After leaving Seefeld there is one continued de- 
scent for six or eight miles. Just about the place 
wh^e the road orerhangs the castle of Fragen- 
stein, there bursts into view the upper valley of 
the Inn towards the right hand, Zirl in all its 
^Ltraordinary beauty and richness at your feet, 
and a tremendous chasm diut up at the top by 
a very gigantic and almoBt perpeodicuI»^ hJJ. 
of Z sStein moontain. fa utter amazement 
I stood for a moment stock still. On moving 
again, I saw a cross and a fountain of water, and 
an aged pedestrian actually kneeling in fervent 
prayer at the time, before the image of the Sa- 
viour. I now perceived most powerfuUy the dex- 
terity of the catholics in placing their crosses. 
Before I noticed the cross, I had felt myself awed 
not only into tears but into devotion, and I had ac- 
tually utterfed the words aloud, " Great and mar- 
vellous are all thy works. Lord God Almighty."*' 
But when I saw the aged man so earnest in prayer 
at the foot of it, I felt as if I could have bent my 
knees at his side. In a moment, however, I re- 
covered myself, and began to bend them in going 
down the very steep and even dangerous preci- 
pices over the village by the castle. 

Half a mile below the picturesque Zirl, a jut- 
ting promontory, also a part of the Soktein moun- 
tain, about 1000 feet high and mathematically 
perpendicular, divides the upper from the under 
Innthal. Between the river and the roch there 
is scarcely i^ace left for the high road. It was 
said to have been a military position, and to have 
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been strongly fortified during the late war. If 
such was the fact, it may well be asked by what 
device could even the bravest of Napoleon's brave 
marshals lead 100,000 men safely past iU 
when a few Tyrolese rifleilien might have pre- 
vented him. But still more wonderful is the ad- 
venture of the emperor Maximilian at this cele- 
brated precipice, so much so indeed as not to be 
believed but on the most undoubted authority. 
That enthusiastic sportsman, led away on one oc- 
casion in pursuit of a chamois among the rocks 
above, lost his footing, and rolling headlong to the 
verge of the precipice, was just able to arrest him- 
self, when on the brink of destruction, by clinging 
with his head downward to a ledge of rock, in a spot 
where he could neither move up nor down, and 
where to all appearance, no one could approach 
him. He was perceived from below in this peril- 
ous position, and as his death was deemed inevi- 
table, prayers were offered up at the foot of the 
rock by the abbot of Wiltan, as though for a per- 
son in articulo mortis. The emperor, finding his 
strength failing him, had given himself up for lost, 
and recommended his soul to Heaven, when a 
loud halloo near at hand arrested his attention. 
A bold and intrepid hunter named Zips, who had 
been driven to the mountains to avoid imprison- 
ment for poaching, had, without knowing what had 
happened, also been drawn to the spot in clam- 
bering after a chamois. Surprised to find a hu- 
man being thus suspended between earth and sky, 
he uttered the cry which attracted Maximilian's 
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attention. Finding the perilous nature of the 
case, he was in a few minutes at the emperor^s 
side, and binding on his feet his own crampirons, 
• and extending to him his sinewy arm, he succeeded 
with difficulty in guiding him up the face of the 
precipice along ledges, where to appearance, even 
the chamois could not have found footing, and 
thus rescued him from a situation of such hopeless 
peril, that the common people even now attribute 
his escape to the miraculous interposition of an 
angel. The spot where this occurred, now hollow- 
ed out into a cave in the face of the rock, is mark- 
ed by a crucifix, which though 18 feet high, 
is so far above the road that it is barely visi- 
ble fix)m thence. It is now rendered accessible by 
a difficult path, which may be reached by about 
half an hour^s walk from Zirl. The cave is 750 
feet above the river, and the precipice is so ver- 
tical, that a plumb line might be dropped from 
it into the road below. It is traditionaUy stat- 
ed that Maximilian rewarded the huntsman with 
the title of Count Hollooer, in token of his 
gratitude, and in reference to the exclamation 
uttered by him, which sounded so welcome to 
the emperor^s ear, as announcing that relief was 
at hand. 

After passing Martinswand, the road and the 
river take a bend to the east, and thdn, as if at 
onee^ the city of the Tyrol presents itself on the 
two banks of the Inn near its junction with the 
Sill.* My first exclamation was. How like Peebles 

* It deserves to be mentioned that the distance from Ziri to 
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when seen from Nipath on the banks of the 
Tweed! but how infinitely more beantifnl still, 
and great, and grand m aU its proportions! The 
river Inn is a much larger river than strangers 
are apt to imagine; for although the Danube 
drmks it all up at Passau, jet at the point of 
junction, the Inn is both greater in volume and 
has had a longer course than the Danube. So 
here it presents a full, fine, and majestic flow, 
which is in due proportion with the digni^ of the 
surrounding scenery. The valley is formed by two 
parallel ranges of the Alps, 7000 or 8000 feet in 
height, and so strikingly abrupt, that although the 
ridgei^ are several miles separated between moun- 
tains, they seem to nod towards each oiiier in 
awful majesty, as if overiianging the river and 
the town. Hence the lights from the windows 
of the woodmen^s houses, when seen at ni^it 
from below, look like so many stars in the fir- 
mament. Hence too it has been said that the 
w<^es prowling about tiie mountain-tops look 
down into the streets. The Inn is crossed by a 
wooden bridge, the soeae of a dreadfid batiie be- 
tween 25,000 of the flow^ <^ the French army, 
and 18,000 of the Tyrolese peasantry armed with 
their rifles, and led on by Andreas Hofisr, in 
which the Frendk were defeated in the fiebeectfofer- 
whehning numbeis of disciplined troops and skil- 
ful generals* These Kentuckians of Europe we 

Innsbruck is neariy mne miles English, and that for a seat in the 
mail gig drawn by one Tyrolese horse, the best of any, I paid 
only sevenpenoe stesfing. 
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bred to the use of the rifle from their boyhood, 
and pride themsdves above measure in the rapi- 
dity of their motions, and in the accuracy of their 
aim. It is heavy and <dumsy, but the trigger is 
so delicate, that it ynH strike fire ahnost with a 
gust of wind. At the distance of SOO jrards they 
will send their bullet through the builds eye three 
times out of five. The marksmen of one valley 
meet to contend for prizes with those of another. 
The victor is carried home in triumph, with flags 
and music, and adorned with garlands, carrying 
the target as his trophy. These memorials of skill 
are everywhere seen hung up in front of the 
houses, and sometimes five or six may be counted 
over the house of some very expert marksm^i.^ 
Hofer needed on this occasion no conscription to 
raise his forces, and in battle his only manoeuvre 
was quickness and deadly aim. A bridge and a 
town then .w«e his very positioiie. Saw-dust 
thrown into the hea<b of the waters flowing in 
every direction, conveyed the signal of the intend- 
ed risings and by night the bon&e of blazing wood 
from the top of every A^ sent forth every maa 
capable of bearing arms, from every hollow, and 
from every hamlet, to the bridge at Innsbruck^ 
Nothing but the in£Etnts, the very aged, a^ the 
very infirm could be kept at home. Wives and 
sisters even hurried to the battie-field to defend 
their covmtry, and to aid their husbands and 



* It was the deadly ahn of a Tyrolese rifleman among the 
shroads which brought down NelsoB at Trafiilgar. 
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brothers. In one year, 1809, seven dreadful and 
decisive battles were fought in this way, by the 
Tyrolese peasantry, against the French and Ba- 
varians at Innsbruck alone; four times was this 
capital possessed by the enemy, and thrice did the 
natives regain it, — ^nay, five times in the course 
of the year was the country overrun by foreign 
troops, and five times did this people clear it from 
one end to the other of all its invaders. Hofer, 
the keeper of a country ale-house, was the hero of 
this glorious struggle. And only because he de- 
fended his native country so bravely wad he made a 
prisoner in a chalet on the mountains, and deli- 
berately shot. This cowardly murder of Hofer 
casts a deeper and darker stain on the memory of 
Napoleon, than even his cruel massacre of the 
Due d'Enghein. 

There is nothmg very wonderful about Inns- 
bruck, with the exception of the new Stadt, where 
the Tyrolese parliament meets, and which has a 
triumphal arch, built by Maria Theresa, at the 
end towards Italy. The houses are generally 
built in Italian fashion, with arcades beneath 
them, and the view from the bridge speaks for 
itself, and needs nothing here to recommend it. 
The palace is but a poor affair, and the museum 
is entirely devoted to the productions of their 
own country, both in art and natural history. 
But the relics which Hofer wore at his death, 
his sword, and hat, the medal he had around his 
neck, and the money which was found in his poc- 
ket, and above all, the letter he wrote to his wife, 
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with his bust and portrait, are all to be noticed 
in the further room. The library contains Lor4 
Sidmouth''s letter to Hofer in 1810, with a gift of 
L.30,000 to the bold defenders of their country. 
Tourists generally bring some characteristic sou- 
venir of Tyrol — many of the German toys being 
from this quarter. The height behind the church 
on the left bank of the Inn should be ascended 
for the sake of a view. I had heard of their 
Bauem comoedien, which are said to resemble 
the ancient mysteries or earliest theatrical per- 
formances, and as I was told that the subjects 
were usuaUy from sacred writ, I stepped into 
their theatre, but finding nothing national or in- 
teresting, I just stepped out again. 

It was with regret that I made up my mind to 
leave this peaceful and pious paradise of a capital, 
certainly the most picturesque of any in Europe. 
The people, gentle, honest, hospitable, and obliging, 
are trained from their childhood to habits of fru- 
gality and contentment. Like all the inhabitants 
of mountainous regions, they are sterling and stern 
lovers of their native land, and ready to perish in 
its protection. In the dreadful struggle of 1809, 
they refused to bend, even when all the rest of 
Austria was broken. Affcer the peace of Schon- 
brunn, their emperor ordered them to lay down 
their arms, but for once these loyal mountain- 
eers disobeyed the conunands of their father, 
declaring that the document was a forgery, and 
they continued to fight during the severity of 
winter^s snows and storms ; and when Hofer was 

K 
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taken and their armies defeated, they dispersed 
with great reluctance, as if to hide their sorrow 
in shame. Strangers alike to opulence and po- 
verty, they have almost all the conveniences of 
life at their hand, and so many of the fruits, wines, 
and fine superfluities, that they seldom visit other 
countries but for the purpose of disposing of their 
superabundant produce. Remote from the polite, 
they stiU retain the primeval simplicity of man- 
ners. Frugal by habit, they scarcely know that 
temperance is a virtue. In a word, the heart of 
all of them seems to partake of the general 
warmth of then- atmosphere, theur mind is like the 
sturdy scenery around, and their faces are open 
as the cloudless sky over their heads. There is 
at Innsbruck no intervention of police, civil or 
military, — no pomp and parade of war, — nothing 
of permissions of residence or inquiries as to your 
nation or objects, and only as much of passports as 
may be conducive to your comfort in going into 
any other state. While the stranger roams on 
the Inn or in the city, there are to be seen no in- 
dications of distress— no importunate or shrink- 
ing mendicancy — no symptoms of magisterial 
harshness, or of popular dissatisfaction, to disturb 
the harmony x>f their soul with the sublimities of 
nature around them. 

The scenery of the Lower Innthal, as' passed 
from Innsbruck by Volders and Schwatz to the 
village of Strass, at the mouth of the Zillerthal, 
although very delightful, and by no means desti- 
tute of historical interest, is far more subdued 
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than that of the Upper Innthal. The Zillerthal, 
the Krimler waterfall, the highest in the Austrian 
dominions, the Gfbstein, and Salzburg, were the 
objects to which I set my face on leaving Inns- 
bruck. I meant to have gone to the pass of the 
Brenner, and also to the celebrated vales there ; 
but every traveUer must sacrifice something at a 
time. I continued my journey on foot on a re- 
gular plan, worthy of all imitation by tourists in 
the Tyrol. I rose with the sun, and offcen before 
it, and breakfasted at seven, eight, or nme, as the 
opportunity presented itself, generally on coffee, 
with as many substantial accompaniments as the 
place could afford, but it did not grieve me even 
when I felt myself constrained to put up with 
delicious sweet milk, instead of coffee, to my half 
dozen of fresh eggs, sweet butter, and the finest 
of wheaten bread. After breakfast I stretched 
myself for an hour on a board, or, in fact, 
anjrwhere but on the damp ground. Starting 
again, at first with a little tinge of the spavie, I 
managed another ten or twelve miles, and when 
the fatigue and heat of the day began to become 
overpowering, I dined and had my pint of wine. 
I hired a country vehicle at a rustic inn, (and let 
me tell the dandies that there are for hundreds 
of miles none else), or from a farmer, or if it 
came in my way, I took a stage of the eilwagen. 
I generaUy dined, drank my wine, and rested, 
while the horse was getting fed and harnessed. 
By four or five in the afternoon I was upwards 
of thirty English miles on my way, an^-istill quite 
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equal for another ten or twelve miles in the cool 
of the evening. Then supper and bed soon after 
sun-set made ine hearty and happy as a Shet- 
land pony. After taking the average of seven- 
teen days spent by me as a pedestrian among the 
Bavarian, the Tyrolese, and the Salzburg Alps, 
my expenditure for eating and sleeping anunount- 
ed only to twenty-pence a day; and I neither 
hungered myself, nor sought out inferior accomo- 
dation, for I knew that, putting comfort out of 
the question, there is no economy in such a course. 
I took, therefore, the best of everything I could 
get, because I needed it; and I went always to 
the best place I could find in the country, and to 
the second best in the cities, because I did not 
choose to afford to be both cheated and mal- 
treated in the inferior hofs of butchers and the 
like. 

Only one night was I allured to remain out of 
bed till about ten. It was on the banks of the 
Inn, and within two hours^ walk of the mouth of 
the Zillerthal. The day had been unusually hot, 
and my journey on foot rather longer than com- 
mon, and I reached my destination fatigued al- 
most to weakness. I longed earnestly for a cup 
of good tea, and was startled to be told that there * 
was some Russian tea, which had been in the 
house for several years, because no body had 
asked for it, and that in truth they did not know 
how to make it ready. Tea grown m Russia, 
thought I, — ^the thing is impossible ; but it means 
tea . brought overland from China, first to Russia 
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and then to Grermany ; and that must be genuine. 
The "thea machine^^ was instantly called for, 
but alas! tea-pot they had none. I ordered a 
small tureen, and there was brought me a large 
sauce-boat, which, with plenty of boiling water, 
(an article, by the bye, the scarcest of any in 
Germany,) soon produced plenty of tea of a very 
superior flavour. Meanwhile, the sultry sun was 
setting with extraordinary splendour in the vale of 
the Inn, beyond the glaciers of the Brenner, while, 
by a fortimate coincidence, the full moon was 
just rising at the bottom of the vale down the 
river. Out, therefore, I sallied, to enjoy the pro- 
spect. As the golden rays of the west began to 
change, and the fine golden beams to become dim 
even along the highest pinnacles, the silver mantle 
of the moon was thrown over the scene in broader 
and whiter folds ; and what, too, was exceedingly 
interesting, the gleams from the blast furnaces 
on the opposite side of the river, as they became 
redder in the dusk, and began to be reflected 
from the streams, the rocks, and the sky, remind- 
ed me most forcibly of earlier associations. When 
pacing along in silence and solitude, the vesper 
bell tolled, from the church on a rock over my 
head, the hour of nine, and, in the course of a few 
minutes, I heard the intelligence confirmed from 
five other little steeples in the surrounding villages 
on both sides of the Inn. No need, thought I, of 
church extension here, for thick as the cannons at 
Gibraltar are set, wherever there is space to hold 
them, so are churches, and chapels, and convents. 
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and crosses planted in this portion of the Tyrol, 
wherever half a score of hamlets are clustered to- 
gether. Should there be any more conversions to 
protestantism in the Zillerthal, it is not i^m the 
want of catholic priests to guard the mouth of 
the pass. Here, too, on this occasion, I heard 
in great purity, power, and perfection, the national 
music of the " Jodeln^ of the shepherds and dairy- 
maids on the mountains, carolled forth with a 
peculiar intonation of the voice within the throat, 
making the echoes ring with their wild notes. 
Like the song of the nightingales, it began with a 
few solitary notes, as if from a single voice at a 
particular spot, but the sounds rose rapidly in num- 
ber and in volume from the crevices of the rocks 
on high, and from the hamlets on the plains 
below, till the whole air seemed actually swelling 
with the same undulating chorus of song. It 
then, as if by implied consent, died away, and as I 
passed homewards, I heard from each and all the 
low murmur of many voices, led by the deeper 
tones of the father, and followed by the rapid 
responses of the rest, all in the act of closing 
the day by family worship. Much as I had 
hitherto admired this simple and sensible people, 
I felt my heart uniting closer to them every hour, 
and my only regret was that such a peasantry 
should thus be bound neck and heel in all the 
fetters of popery. 

The powerful religious feelings of the Tyrolese 
is one of the most remarkable features of their 
national characteristics, and the more remote the 
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valley is their piety is the more uniform and 
deep. Even along the principal roads, chapels 
are built at every half mile, in which the traveller 
may perform his devotions, or which may awaken 
his thoughts to a recollection of his spiritual 
duties. The rude eflforts of art have been every 
where exerted to pourtray the events of our Sa- 
viour^s life, and innumerable figures carved in 
wood attest, in every part of the country, both 
the rustic taste of the people, and the fervour of 
their religious impressions. The symbols of de- 
votion are to be found in the higher parts of the 
mountains, where there are hardly any vestiges of 
human cultivation, in the depths of the untrodden 
forests, and even on the summit of seemingly in- 
accessible cliffs. The cross rises every where amid 
the wilderness, as if to mark the triumph of 
religion over the greatest obstacles of nature ; and 
in the valleys and the cities, it still preserves its 
ancient sway over the people. On the exterior of 
most houses, the legend of some favourite saint, or 
the sufferings of some popular martyr are deline- 
ated; and the poor inhabitant deems himself 
secure from the greater evils of life under the 
guardianship of such heavenly aid. In every val- 
ley, numerous spires are to be seen rising amid 
the beauty and grandeur of the surrounding scene, 
and reminding the traveller, on the eastern fron- 
tier especially, by the cupola form in which they 
are constructed, of his approach to the East. On 
Sunday, the whole people flock to church in their 
neatest and gayest attires; and so great is the 
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number who thus frequent these places of wor- 
ship, i^hat it is not unirequent to see the peasants 
kneeling on the turf in the church-yard, where 
mass is performed, from being unable to find a 
place within its walls. Regularly in the evening, 
prayers are read in every family; and the travel- 
ler who passes through the villages at the hour of 
twilight often sees, through their latticed windows, 
the young and the old kneeling together round 
their humble fire, or he is warned of his approach 
to human habitations by hearing their hymns 
stealing through the silence and solitude of the 
forest. 

Their reUgion too is largely intermingled with 
superstition, and also interwoven with innumer- 
able legends and visionary tales. The moun- 
tains around are the great nurseries of super- 
stitious feeling, and the solitude and magnificence 
of nature around, give the impression that every 
change is the work of some invisible mysteri- 
ous power. Hence, if shadows fall on the lake 
at sun-rise, they are interpreted as the approach 
of some hostile band; — if the wind howl through 
the forest, it is thought to be the lamentations 
of the dead who are expiating their sins ;-^— and 
if the mist flit over the summit of the moun- 
tains, it seems to their minds to be the distant 
skirts of vast armies, borne on the whirlwinds and 
treading the storm. Hence too, every savage 
mountain and ruined castle hae become peopled 
with the phantoms of a romantic superstition. 
Lights are said to have been often observed at 
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lught, in towers which have been uninhabited for 
centuries; and bloody figures distinctly seen to 
flit through the deserted halls. The armour 
which still hangs on the walls has been observed 
to move, and the plumes to ^vave, when the Tyro- 
lese arms were victorious. Groans they affirm 
are still heard in the neighbourhood of the dun- 
geons, where the victims of feudal tyranny were 
sacrificed; and the cruel baron who persecuted 
his people in his savage passion for^ the chase, is 
often heard to shriek in the forest of Unterberg, 
(near Salzburg) and to howl as he flees from the 
dogs which^he had trained to the scent of human 
blood. Particular spots, too, where persons of 
extraordinary sanctity have dwelt, have given 
birth to associations of a gentler and more holy 
kind, from the benevolent and devout feelings of 
this primitive people. In the far recesses of the 
moimtains, on the verge of perpetual desolation, 
hermits in former times had fixed their abode; 
and the imagination of the peasant still fancies 
that their spirit hovers around the spot where 
their earthly trials were endured. Shepherds who 
have passed in the gloom of the evening by the 
cell where the bones of a saint are laid, relate 
that they distinctly heard his voice as he repeated 
his vesper prayers, and saw his form as he kneeled 
before the crucifix which the piety of succeeding 
ages had erected in his hermitage. The image of 
many a patron saint has been seen to shed tears 
over a defeat, and the garlands which are hung 
round the crosses of the Virgin, wither when the 
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hand which raised them has fallen in battle. 
Peasants who have been driven by a storm to 
take shelter in the little chapels, have seen the 
crucifix bow its head, and solemn music has been 
heard at vespers in the higher places of worship of 
the mountains. The distant but distinct pealings of 
the organs, and the chant of innumerable voices 
are there distinctly heard. And the peasant, when 
returning at night &om the chase, often trembles 
when he beholds funeral processions clothed in 
white, marching in silence through the gloom of 
the forests, or slowly moving on the clouds that 
float over the summits of the mountains. At the 
approach of the war of deliverance from the Ba- 
varian yoke in 1809, the excited minds of the 
people filled the air with these imaginary appear- 
ances. In the gloom of the evening endless files 
of visionary soldiers, clad in Austrian uniform, 
traversed the mountain tops. The creaking of 
artillery-wheels, the trampling of cavalry, and the 
hasty tread of marching infantry, with bursts of 
laughter and shouts of triumph were often heard; 
but all was hushed, and the spectres melted into 
mist wnen the anxiety of the spectators inclined 
them to approach too nearly. Withered arms 
were seen to stretch themselves from the rocks. 
Vast armies with flying banners, and all the splen- 
dour of military triumph, were seen at sunrise 
reflected in the lakes in the Pinzgaw; and when 
the widows and orphans of the fallen warriors 
kneeled before the Virgin, the withered flowers 
and garlands placed round the image, burst forth 
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in renovated beauty, and spread their fragrance 
around the altar, as if to mark the joy of the 
dead for the approaching deliverance of their 
country.* 

At five on the followmg morning, I was on 
the road, which was already thronged, with the 
villagers bending their steps up the steep through 
"God's Acre, and in to the altar.*" I follow- 
ed, and found that service was going on, and that 
the church was already moi'e than half filled. I 
soon saw that the presence of a foreigner in a 
dress as strange to them, as theirs was at first to 
me, interrupted their devotions, and as everything 
was common place, I came away to resume my 
journey. At Strass two roads may be taken to 
Salzburg; the one by the romantic defile called 
pass Strubb, by the Achenbach and the Saal, the 
silver mines of Rohrerbuchal and Reichenhall, — 
the other up the Zillerthal, the Gerlos pass, 
through the Pinzgaw over the Plattenburg moun- 
tain, in face of the waterfall of the Kriml, then 
down the valley of the Salzach. For a thousand 
good and substantial reasons I made choice of the 
latter course, difficult and dangerous as it was 
said to be, with at best only a char road to tra- 
verse, and with no such luxury as a char road or 
any road at all, during the ascent and descent of 
the Gerlos. 

At Strass I turned to the right hand out of the 
valley of the Inn, and entered the Zillerthal, pass- 

* See Alison's admirable History of Europe, voL vil passim. 
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ing a powerful and picturesque castle, Kropfstein^ 
which guards its mouth. I hate traversed at 
home and abroad glens and gorges, the gleins 
more beautiful, and the gorges more terrific far than 
those of the Zillerthal. The bottom of the val- 
ley is entirely pastoral, clad with flocks and herds^ 
About the middle of the glen there are gold mines, 
the working of which, with the stamping mills 
and processes of amalgamation, is a trade by it- 
self. The manufacture of gloves too is carried 
on at the town of Zell, which contains a thou- 
sand inhabitants. There are needle manufac- 
tories in the lower vale, and in the upper the 
people are chiefly employed in tending their flocks, 
and in preparing their produce for the market. 
Above Zell, where the Thai separates into two 
branches, the scenery becomes really very grand, 
till the valley is to the west terminated far up in 
the heart of the Alps, by a tremendous glacier 
called the "Diegefrome wand," that is, the frozen 
wall. The other valley takes to the south, imme- 
diately behind Zell, and continues to mount up- 
wards for fourteen miles, to a miserable collec- 
tion of Alpine hofs at the church of Grerlos. The 
ascent is not all equally steep, otherwise it would 
have overtopped the Andes, but the path is always 
rising, and sometimes so very steep, that foot- 
steps are formed by laying wood and cutting ledges 
in the rocks, like stairs for giants. And, besides, 
wherever one spot excels another in the terrific, 
there a comfortable resting place, covered over 
head, awaits you, — to sit, to breathe, and to drink, 
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and if you will, to oflFer up your prayers at the 
foot of the cross. These crucifixes in the remote 
paths, serve the threefold purpose, first of excit- 
ing devotional feelings, gratitude for the difficulty 
surmounted, and dependence on Him who weighs 
the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance, 
for strength to overcome those that are in front. 
Second, they serve as memorials of peril to record 
some dreadful accident which befell some daring 
pedestrian like yourself, and in that case, besides 
the cross, the figures of the Virgin, and the pro- 
tecting saint, the board contains the name of the 
sufferer, the circumstances of the accident, and a 
simple request to all who pass to recite a pater- 
noster for the good of his soul. Third, they 
serve as guide posts, and as some of these have a 
light hung from them, which for ages have never 
been suffered even to glimmer in then- sockets, 
these symbols of faith become both by night and 
by day landmarks of the traveller's journey. Nay, 
it has offcen happened, that the benighted way- 
farer, in the midst of storm and darkness, has re- 
covered his road, by catching a glimpse of one of 
these devotional lamps,-M)r he has even been sav- 
ed from falling headlong over a buttress, by 
the sight of the cross erected on its top, revealed 
only to him for a second, by a solitary gleam of 
lightning. The clear fertilizing Ziller, which is- 
sues from the southern Alps, flows into the Inn 
below Strass, giving to this valley its name of 
Zillerthal, which name has become famous for a 
religious movement from popery to protestantism ; 
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but as this interesting and important matter re* 
quires to be treated somewhat in detail, the 
reader is referred to the appendix for information 
respecting it. 

The whole of the path up the Gerlos was ex- 
tremely fatiguing, notwithstanding the many ''rest 
and be thankfuls^' which it affords. The diflScul- 
ties sometimes rose into dangers. There were very 
few hofe indeed, and scarcely an mdividual wa* 
met, unless early in the evening and morning, 
when the strong and stately woodman, with his 
hatchet on his arm, and his pipe in his mouth, was 
passing to or from his hut which is probably half 
buried in the earth to escape the avalanche; or it 
might be the raw and ragged boy collecting the 
goats from the crags to be milked; or nowand then, 
but seldom indeed, a peasant coming down from 
higher regions still, with a long and strong pike- 
staff m his hand, and setting it far and firm into the 
soU at every step, a^ if, like the sailors, trusting 
more to the hold by their hands than their feet. 
These peasants carry in a long tapering creel, fixed 
and fitted to their back, small cheeses made of 
goats^ milk, or the quarters of the goat itself, to 
be sold at Zill, the little metropolis of their 
dreadful and dreary district, or to be given in 
exchange for the head of another hatchet, and for 
a few more of the bare necessaries of life. They 
have a bold open countenance, long brawny arms, 
and large hands. Their costume is very simple, 
and not inelegant: — ^A hat very narrow at the 
brim, turning and tapering almost to a point, — 9l 
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bare breast and neck, a jacket and vest close- 
ly fitted to their very handsome person, a kilt 
fitted loosely to each of their limbs, instead of 
flowing in folds around them both, like those 
of the Highlanders. The knee is quite naked, 
and free to move whether in ascending or de- 
scending the mountain. Their shoes and stock- 
ings reach to the upper part of the calf of the 
leg. 

My efforts to reach the top of the Kelnar, one 
of the giants of the Ehetian Alps, entirely failed 
me. After a world of severe but cautious toil, 
for nearly the whole day, I was obliged to take 
up my quarters for the night in a poor chdlet, be- 
longing to a herd, whose only occupation was to 
find wood for his winter^s fire, and to tend his goats 
for his sustenance. The evening was serene, and 
the sun setting amid the splendid drapery of rich 
red clouds, caused the snow and ice of the gla- 
ciers around to glitter Uke polished plates of silver. 
I possessed no means of ascertaming how many 
thousand feet I was up, but I felt the atnM>sphere 
evidently as if cutting my breath, and the least 
exertion made me cough. Everything about the 
house, which was constructed entirely of wood, 
was coarse and scanty. There was nothing of the 
beau ideal of poetry or romance in the whole 
affair; — ^nothing of the crook or the flagelet, the 
song or the dance. On the contrary, the family 
seemed to be conscious that they were banished 
from the haunts of men. Neither did the idea 
that they hovered above the clouds elevate their 
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minds into rapture. However, they complained 
of nothing but the dreadful colds of winter, by 
which every year their fingers and toes were re- 
gularly frost-bitten ; and the anxiety, and ardu- 
ous labour, and danger which they had to encoun- 
ter, even during the summer, in preventing their 
charge from straggUng or fallmg over the rocks, 
and in their precautions to protect them at 
times from the bear and the wolf. The care, 
the kindness, and the hospitality of the husband 
and wife were such as would have been abso- 
lutely painful, but for my two impressions, that 
they would seldom have an opportunity of exer- 
cising it in that way, and also, that probably I 
would be careful during the rest of my lifetime, 
never to put them to so much trouble again. My 
supper was goats^ milk, thickened with something 
palatable, but I knew not what, after the manner 
of the place. There was a crucifix in the house, 
but I heard no evening devotion. In the night-time 
I was wakened by a bolt of wind, which struck the 
fabric so strongly, that I began to question whether 
the tempest or the avalanche would be first to em- 
brace the opportunity of turning my precious per- 
son with the whole family and the wooden hovel 
over the precipice. Resolved that they might settle 
the matter between them, so very trifling in their 
estimation, I fell asleep again, but I was roused 
a second time by the unexpected onset, which, had 
I not made my escape, would ere long have mad- 
dened my brain to death, rion vi sed saepe cadetido. 
It was the rain dropping through the roof of the 
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house on my head. I lifted the bolster and pil- 
low, such as they were, and placed them at the 
other end of the bed, then turning myself accord- 
ingly, I once more fell asleep in a mipute, leaving 
the constant and cruel enemy to work away at 
my feet. In the morning it snowed and rained 
heavily, and the mist was so thick, that no man on 
. earth would have ventured to have ascended any 
farther. Finding myself thus migtaien in a very 
nnfair way, with the help of the man as my 
guide, I cut across the country for the celebrated 
water-fall, consoling myself in the disappointment 
and my ducking, that the more rain that fell, 
the fall would be improved in the same propor- 
tion. 

The summit of the pass, along which runs the 
boundary of the Tyrol and Salzburg, is generaUy 
covered with vast forests of fir and larch, whose 
dark solitudes, it is said, are rarely traversed by 
any but woodmen; yet it was our destiny, in a 
day pouring with rain and snow, mixed into sleet, 
to pass a comer for several miles of this world of 
woods: fortunately there, was a track, and an 
opening had been cut, so that there was neither 
dajiger nor difficulty, but some novelties to be 
noticed on an inconceivable scale of grandeur. 
No man who does not enter one of these forests can 
form the least notion of what is gomg on within 
them in the exercise of skill, industry, and power. 
Should my Lord John Russell continue to doubt 
the efficiency of sliding scsdes, let him repair to 
one of the forests on the tops of the Tyrolese or 
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Styrian Alps, and he will see them work to his utter 
astonishment. The rich and unbroken masses of 
vegetation which the Styrian and Tyrolese Alps 
display, from the very verge of the cultivated 
fields, not only over their middle regions, but up 
to their summits, form one of the distinguishing 
features of the country. In number, grandeur, 
and extent, they are not equalled by those of 
Switzerland, nor even surpassed by those of Nor- 
way. When once a pedestrian enters into one of 
them, it seems as if he were never to get out 
again. Should he see the bright light of the sun 
before him, and quicken his steps to regain his 
liberty, it is only to meet with a disappointment 
in finding it to be a spot of herbage around some 
well-heads of water, for the cattle to feed and to 
drink. Should he gain an eminence, it is only to 
discover more ranges of dark wood, variegated 
withthesemeadows,andgUtteringstreams. White 
clover, and a profusion of sweet-scented flowers 
clothe their banks; above waves the mountain-ash 
glowing with scarlet berries ; beyond rise hills, and 
rocks, and mountains, piled upon one another, 
and fringed with firs to then- topmost acclivities. 
When a mere passing pilgrim looks to the stately 
stems, these giants of the vegetable creation, 
which grow in millions on the boundaries of these 
provinces, and thinks of the extreme remoteness 
and difficulty of access, he is apt to conclude that 
they are destined to ripen and rot, undisturbed by 
the axe, on the spot where nature sowed them. 
But no, the rustic ingenuity of these active moun- 
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taineers has contrived means to cut and to carry 
at almost no expense the largest, not only dowp 
to Vienna, but to Constantinople and the Black 
Sea, there to be bought by the several nations of 
Europe, and converted into masts for their men- 
of-war, and that, too, often enough when it has 
been felled many miles from a stream capable of 
floating a log, or when the stream flows in a di* 
rection opposite to that in which the wood is to 
be carried. These forests are everywhere traver- 
sed for many miles with rude railroads on the le^ 
vel spaces, and semicircular troughs, formed of 
trees placed side by side and smoothed by strip- 
ping off the bark, and so placed as to preserve a 
gradual descent by tunnels through projecting 
rocks and wooden viaducts over the ravines, until 
they terminate on the borders of some stream 
capable of carrying them onward. When the 
fiTound has become slippery, and the waters are 
^oUen by heavy falls ^ ^ or the melting of 
snow, the woodman embraces the opportunity of 
launching his logs. They descend with the rapi- 
dity of an arrow, and with such a force, that if, 
by chance, the log meets with any impediment in 
the slide, it is tossed out by the shock, and either 
snapt in two like wax, or shivered to splinters. 
In winter, so soon as the snow has filled up the 
ravines of the mountains, and frost has hardened its 
surface, the wood-cutter puts the cramp-irons on 
his feet, and with the aid of cattle and of men in 
great numbers, the trees are conveyed to the track 
of some one of the slides. While others are 
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enlployed in partially removing the snow from the 
troughs, a few logs are sent down to smooth and 
clear the passage. Water is next poured down, 
which speedily covers it with one sheet of ice, 
as smooth and solid as glass. The loffs are then 
discharged with the rapidity of Ughtnifg, and they 
fly for miles Uke shot fired from a camion. The 
effect of such discharges is awful when the slide 
terminates on the brow of a precipice overlooking 
a lake. The trees hurled forth strike the water 
with a noise, the continued reports of which make 
the mountains around volley forth echoes loud- 
er than thunder, and constant as the roar of ar- 
tillery from a field of battle; while every log clears 
half the width of the lake in a leap, and diving 
deep into the water from the height of the fall, 
bounds again with majesty and might to the sur- 
face, and strews it as it were with the fragments 
of a wreck. And should any of the logs be ar- 
rested in their progress over these precipices, by 
some projecting mass of rock, or by brushwood 
on the sides of the ravine, the daring woodman is 
let down over the face of the cataract by a cord, 
and there, with axe in hand, he labours till the 
obstruction is cleared away. Should the trees 
grow on the opposite side of the hills, where the 
streams flow in a contrary direction to the point 
where it is wanted, these are then carried up 
the ascent by means of vast inclined planes, caUed 
wood-elevators, which extend from the bottom of 
the valley to the summit of the nearest cleft over- 
hanging it. A number of waggons are so construct- 
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ed as to run up and down this sort of railroad. 
Above there is a huge windlass communicating 
with a water-wheel, which is put in motion by 
turning on it the streams of a mountain torrent. 
Ropes from the windlass are attached to the wag- 
gons, and thus the wood is raised many hundred 
feet to the summit level, when they are sent down 
the sliding scale as before. It is needless to add, 
that a wandering stranger should ibake care how 
he passes one of those sliding scales. Woe to 
him for ever in this world, if he happen to take 
such a fancy at the critical moment of the first 
launch. The encountering of a train on a rail- 
road, or even pushing one^s head into the mouth 
of a cannon, when it is about to be discharged, 
would not produce more certain or more sudden 
destruction. 

Out of the woods at last, and out of the Tyrol, 
the Pinzgaw is entered, and the traveller begins 
to look with anxiety into the vale of the Salzach, 
down which he is now about to descend. Here 
there is not even the semblance of a track; but so 
attentive are the local authorities, that finger posts 
are set up, each within sight of the other, to pre- 
vent the possibility of wandering. Onward still, 
till the roar of the waterfall is distinctly heard to 
the right hand in the distance, and the faithful 
guide is permitted to take from your open hand- 
ful of money whatever coins he chooses to select, 
and another is given him over and above, and then 
in silent anxiety, through the estates belonging 
to the bishops of Salzburg, and on to the brink 
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of the Plattenburg Mountain, where, on the 
other Bide of the deep dell, there is the stream of 
Ache, with one of the most celebrated cata- 
racts in the world, swollen into a torrent by the 
two day^s rain, and clearing three tremendous pre- 
cipices, in one hop, step, and jump. With the 
wings of the eagle, the velocity of the water- 
fall, or by the aid of the Tyrolese railroad, 
the traveller might be at the bottom of the hill 
in a minute; but on foot, and with nothing 
but a strong sharp-pointed stick to assist, it is 
the labour of more than an hour to descend 
into the valley of Kreml. Notwithstanding the 
zig-zagging of the path, the road is, from top to 
bottom, steep as the roof of a house. And to the 
pedestrian who happens to be under the triple trif- 
ling disadvantages of being fatigued, wet to the skin 
from neck to heel, and hungry to the boot, it could 
not be said to be an easy task. But the inn at 
the bottom is excellent; hot water to bathe the 
feet, a suit of dry clothes from the landlord, your 
own clean linens and stockings well toasted at the 
stove, hot soup, a reeking joint, and a tumbler of 
brandy toddy, may well re-animate the wearied 
frame. The rain ceased about five in the afternoon, 
and on the instant I had my shoes brought me, 
with the laudable determination to see the falls to 
advantage. But alas, by way of being made dry, 
by the heat of the fire, they had become hard as 
horn, and my feet were so tender, that walk 
with them I durst not, for fear of breaking the skin, 
which I had experience enough to know would 
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have been a serious matter indeed, considering that 
I had about fifty miles to tramp before I could 
reach a road fit to carry a coach along, or a place 
where such a luxury could be had for love or mo- 
ney. OflF I went, therefore, by the landlord's ad- 
vice, (he was an old Austrian soldier, who had 
fought both for and against Napoleon,) in his 
clothes, and with his old shoes down in the heels, 
and the reader will see the reason when I return 
to the inn, why so odd an advice was both given 
and taken. A walk of about half a mile brought 
me to the boiling caldron. The words terrific 
and tremendous, glorious, sublime, and beautiful, 
require to be so often used in describing a trip 
among the Alps, that they cease to convey any 
distinctive impressions, if not altogether to dis- 
gust. But if ever a string of sounding super- 
latives was required to describe anything really 
astounding, it would be in this page and paragraph. 
But not aU the foam and fury of the cataract 
itself converted into language could convey an 
adequate conception of the Krimler water-fall. 
The three falls united ar^ said to number two 
thousand feet in height; and the miserable viUage 
itself, has been, the landlord told me, computed 
to be seven thousand two hundred feet above the 
sea level.* Be these allegations as they may, and 
with the desire not to exaggerate, I can affirm 

* That this region of the Alps, which forms the crest of the 
Pusterthal, must be very elevated, is evident from the f&ct, that 
this same chain of glaciers sends down streams to the Dannbe, the 
Drave, and the Adige, to the Black Sea, and to the Adriatic 
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that the two lowest falls seemed from the swollen 
state of the river to be united into one, and when ^ 
seen in front and from the bottom they quite con- 
founded me. The roar of the raging torrents was 
fearful, and I distinctly felt the very Alps shaking 
under my feet. I made several attempts, when 
standing in the wooden shade at the bottom, to 
bear up my eyes from the foot to the top of even 
the first fall, whidh is the greatest; but the noise, 
the spray, and above all, the confused tumbling of 
such a body of water, with the bounding of trees 
over the precipice, which had either been sent on 
purpose, or come of their own accord, was abso- 
lutely like to turn my brain. Grossing a wooden 
bridge, rather rotten I thought for such a perilous 
adventure, I ascended the rocks to another posi- 
tion, seated, and covered partly with boards, so 
as to afford a safe side view of the cataract. I 
next scrambled up, as if for the purpose of reach- 
ing a position from which I might look down 
on a portion of the confusion below and above; 
but seeing no track, and finding no safe resting 
place, I on consideration saw no necessity for 
being more adventurous than other visitors. I 
recollected the sununerset which Sir Humphrey 
Davy made, somewhat at least without exactly 
intending it. Holding, therefore, like grim death 
by every bush, I slowly retraced my steps, and 
felt very glad when I had regained the level banks 
again. Darkness began to deepen around, and 
the spray had thrown its wet blanket over the ar> 
dour of my first curiosity, so that after gazing for 
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a full hour at the least, I turned my steps back to 
my inii) and by the time I reached the door it 
was quite dark, and I was as ready as before for 
another suit of dry clothes, but by this time my 
own were dry and warm, and once more I enjoyed 
the luxury of a comfortable transition. I had the 
book of reference and record brought to me, and I 
spent the rest of my time for the evening in reading 
over the names of the visitors for the last ten years; 
but amid all the crowned heads, and counts, and 
tourists of every degree, and from all the coun- 
tries of Europe, I could not pick up more than 
three or four travellers from Scotland. A Mr 
Forbes from Edinburgh, was one of these. With 
a bad pen, a bold hand, and without blotting, I 
inserted my name, what course I had taken in 
the Tyrol, how much I was pleased with every- 
thing, and where I was going next day. 

This portion of Germany seems to be an excep- 
tion to all the rest, both in regard to sobriety, 
and integrity. Drunkenness obtabs here with- 
out a doubt, but still this exception only proves 
the general rule. 

There is nothing worth looking at, far less 
writing about, in the higher regions of the Salzach. 
The scenery is tame and marshy, and even desert, 
— ^the inns inferior, and the river a lazy lagging ca- 
nal, waving with rank grass and weeds, fit only 
for breeding frogs for the table. Two or three 
glaciers, one delightful peep at Zellam See on the 
left, with the lake and town behind, is all the pe- 
destrian gets to reward him for a journey of fifty or 
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sixty miles. The Salzach and its tributary streams, 
bring down vast quantities of mud and gravel, 
which having been deposited about the mouth of 
the Zell, has raised the height of the bed of the 
Salzach six or eight feet, so that the whole district 
upwards, and around for twenty miles, has be- 
come a great morass, constantly inundated, and 
exhaling destructive miasmata. There is now no 
longer the stately sturdy stride of the Tyrolese, 
but the stooping and rotten-Uke carcasses of a 
people, care-worn and sallow in the countenance, 
and fearfully goitred. But out of the Pinzgaw 
a little below, and you enter the Pongaw, or lower 
valley of the Salzach, where the character of the 
scenery changes altogether, and becomes again so 
very wild and picturesque, as to vie even with some 
of the most terrific passes in the Tyrol. This part 
of the country is rich too in the historical recol- 
lections of the church. These primitive and in- 
dustrious mountaineers made a noble stand for 
the protestant faith. These patriarchs of the 
valleys met at Schwartzach, to cement a firm 
union among themselves, and to strengthen their 
adherence to the reform. And as they took the 
oath never to forsake their principles, each of 
them swallowed a morsel of salt, from the salt-cel- 
lar pku^ed on the table before them, — a, mysterious 
ceremony, intended to make the covenant more 
binding. The table on which this salzbund was 
taken is still shown, painted with a rude represen- 
tation of the affecting event. They were bitterly 
persecuted by the bigotted but powerful papists 
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at Salzburg. One storm after another gathered 
around them. Hosts of priests w^e let loose 
over their land. Hundreds of spies prowled about, 
prying into the secrets of every cottage. Bands 
of military scoured the passes. But all would 
not tempt them to apostatize, or even to rise into 
revolt. In 1729 they met, and calmly resolved 
that they would sooner abandon their homes than 
their faith. At length, in a body therefore, and 
to the number of thirty thousand, they march- 
ed from their fatherland, to seek an asylum in 
Prussia, Wurtemberg, and even in the distant 
lands of North America. For long those valleys 
remained uninhabited. At length they were gra- 
dually filled up with such men as they now are. 
The present inhabitants are an inferior and 
worthless, a poor and filthy race, and afflicted 
to a miserable extent with disease. It was in 
the midst of these, between Werfern and Gel- 
ling, that I was cheated in so bare-faced a style 
by a postilion; and it was at Gelling^ that the 
whole body of the people stood forth to attest 
what their very milestones proved to be a false- 
hood. But the scenery of this portion of the 
Noric Alps, does far more than compensate for 
the depravity of the inhabitants. From the to»wn 
of Lend down to that of St Johann, there is an 
immense wall of Alps on the southern side, whose 
peaks are deeply covered with snow. Then comes 
Werfen, whose antique castle at the lower end 
of the town, presents itself in such a way, as to 
strike a stranger with amazement. It stands on 
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the summit of an eminence, several hundred feet 
above the Salzach, and immediately in front of the 
gigantic precipices of the Tannen Gebirge. On 
its towers many a torture was inflicted on the 
protestants; and in its dungeons, which still re- 
main, but which, thanks be to God, are no longer 
used in this manner, many a protestant victim of 
the intolerant priests of Salzburg was inmiured. 
There was a dungeon here, or rather a dark and 
damp draw-well, in which a poor blacksmith of 
Hutten was buried alive for five years, and still, 
when he came up, he was as steady a protestant 
as ever. This castle of Hohen Werfen, was first 
the stron^old of the archbishop of Salzburg, to 
command the famous pass of Lueg; then it served 
as a hunting seat; a state prison; and now it is 
converted into a military station, and a barracks. 
The pass of Lueg is one of those remarkable 
objects of natural grandeur with which these 
mountains abound. It is called by the natives the 
Gate of the Pongaw. It is a dark and desperate 
defile, some miles in length, as if hewn deep into 
the Alps, and presenting on both sides the face of 
solid and perpendicular rock, thousands of feet in 
height. The defile is so contracted by the pre- 
cipices of Gobi on the one side, and of the Tannen 
Gebirge on the other, as to leave barely room for 
the channel of the angry torrent below. But a 
road behoved to be made here to the capital of 
the district, otherwise it must have mounted over 
tjie clouds. Here and there, as if by accident, or 
from a bend of the Salzach, there is actually room 
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for the road and the river both, but often it is cut 
into the sides of the solid rock, or it is carried 
along b}r bridges of planks, or it is constructed 
of trunks of trees, attached by clamps and 
beams, inserted in mortises to the face of the cliff, 
after the manner of a shelf against the wall. 
These, too, seem at times so very rotten and 
frail as to make the traveller look both up and 
down with some anxiety, but with very little 
prospect of relief in the case of an accident. I 
have come down the pass of the Tummel in a gig, 
after dark, and I have gone up Glencoe, but 
although the latter looks very sublime and sad, 
and the former be threatening in every feature, 
yet these are mere trifles to the pass of Lueg, in 
the Noric Alps. Perched on one point there is 
a small fort, affording room to work only one gun, 
but more than once has it sufficed alone to com- 
mand the pass, which has been the scene of many 
a bloody struggle. In 1809 a mere handful of 
Tyrolese riflemen kept it, in defiance of the whole 
army of French and Bavarians. The Austrian 
government have now made this defile absolutely 
so impregnable that all the armies in Europe 
could not carry it. They have on both sides of 
the defile constructed, on projecting ledges and 
pinnacles of the rock, a series of regular fortifica- 
tions, which are accessible only by bridges of 
wood, suspended high above the torrent, and 
which their own shot would destroy in one minute. 
It was about mid-day, in the first week of Sep- 
tember, when I came down this defile, and in very 
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many places the rays of the sun had not reached 
the road. What must it be, thought I, at Christ- 
mas I and yet there were houses here and there 
clustered like shells to the rock. Of the two 
dreary extremes for the abode of man, my mind 
gave the preference to the higher ridges of the 
Eelnar, as being the less miserable of the two. 

Still, among these colossal masses of mountains, 
and about the mouth of the defile, a board on the 
left of the road directs the pedestrian to the Oefen 
or Caldrons of the Salzach, '^ another strange and 
awful scene of confusion,'' where "the torrent 
rushes and roars as if writhing in an agony of 
torment." Here the question naturally occurs, 
why all this fury in the waters, now that they are 
almost through their difficulties ! But the answer 
is obvious. This current, which hitherto had only 
been much hemmed in during its course, is in this 
spot absolutely barred by ledges of intervening 
rocks. These perpendicular rocks, right across 
the defile, and in front of the waters, give evident 
proofs, that at no very remote period they stood 
like a wall 150 feet in height. What, then, could 
this very ill used river do? Not a drop of its 
waters could it send off on either side, neither 
could it retrace its steps up the pass, and look 
out for an easier course. It very properly, there- 
fore, gets into a towering passion, and sends its 
head direct through the rock, like that of a ram 
through a looking-glass. " The vehemence of 
the water,'' says TumbuU, "ever striving for a 
larger vent, exerts its fury in breaking open new 
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channels, while the older ones become often ob- 
structed by the masses which fall in from above, 
and as the exit is always imperfect, and the tor- 
rent always violent, those caldrons are formed 
wherein the waters foam and boil with a restl^s 
fury. Twice, in the small space beneath our eye, 
the river was lost under the rock, and again burst 
forth. In one part it had created a vast natural 
arch over its course, and in another it rushed 
down into a deep dark gulf. As we descended 
into the great chasm by a rude zigzag path, 
it was curious to observe, on the face of the per- 
pendicular rock which fronted us, and which 
might perhaps have been 150 feet in depth, the 
marks of three distinct levels at which the river 
has formerly run, as it has successively forced its 
way lower and lower, until it reached its present 
bed, where it is now clearing itself a new channel 
through a narrow cleft amid the ponderous frag- 
ments which it has overthrown. The scene was 
grand almost to horror,' yet not without some 
intermixture of beauty from the trees which, in 
many parts, fringed the borders of the chasms, 
and tottered almost self-supported on its narrow 
ledge. We left it with regret.'' In all probabi- 
lity the whole valley of the Salzach, up even by 
Mettersell, and above Ronach, has at one time 
been an immense lake, deep perhaps as the pass 
of Lueg now is, or as the Erimler waterfall is 
high. The river has gradually worked out its 
course by rubbing down the rock, as if with a 
file, to its present level; — ^nay, more, unless the 
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hand of nature or of art set to work in deepen- 
ing the sources of the Salzach, the dShris daily 
accumulating will soon rise so high that the water 
will be dammed back over the marshy flats behind, 
thereby turning it into its original condition. 
While the torrent is thus struggling, as if for 
existence, and has just enough ado to maintain 
itself, it is often tortured at this spot with an 
additional embarrassment in the long and large 
logs of timber which are fairly checlmiated here, 
and left adhering to these rocks. But then the 
adventurous woodsman comes to the rescue of both 
his friends, by a most perilous exploit. With a 
rope tied round him, with a hatchet in his hand, 
and the tobacco pipe still in his teeth, he is let 
down into one of the caldrons to perform the 
Gsesarean operation. 

Coiling being reached, the waterfall of the 
Schwartzbach must be seen. Here ja very re- 
markable waterfall, but nothing to that of the 
Krimler, is formed like something in a theatre, for 
mere scenic efiect, but in grand style after all. 
This outlet of the Konysee bursts at once from 
a cavern in the thick forest of the Alp Hohe 
Gohl, and clears 160 feet at its first leap, into a 
caldron below, whence it flows over a steep rapid 
to a second faU, the aggregate descent being 
about 300 feet. About a third of the distance 
up is a natural arch of rock, extending from side 
to side, and above this again a wooden bridge has 
been thrown across from the projecting points of 
rock near the sununit of the cylinder. When 
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viewed in front, the effect is very beautiful, as the 
great mass of water is seen first dashing over the 
ledge above, then pouring down a bright continu- 
ous flood in the interval between the upper and 
lower bridges, and precipitated into the foaming 
pool below, whence it again emerges to form the 
rapid and the second fall. 

Ten English miles down the side of the Salzach, 
which has now conquered every difficulty, and 
become quite composed, and you come to an 
ancient-like and dirty-looking town, blackened with 
smoke, and enveloped in clouds of steam. The 
mountain which overhangs it is the Durrenberg, 
the salt-box of half the world,* which contains in 
its bowels wonders more wonderful probably than 
any thing ever seen of the sort on the face of the 
earth. These are the salt mines of Salzbu^, 
which have been wrought for six hundred years, 
and which till this day season the food of the 
Turks and other eastern nations. Having crossed 
the bridge, I continued my course to the foot of 
the hill behind the town. Here I found a well- 
constructed but very steep path, leading to the 
top of the Durrenberg, which I reached after an 
hour^s hard work. There are several magnificent 
crosses stationed at the angles of the road, and 
on one of these a large lamp continues to bum 
night and day. Crowds of people, and some 

* It is nearly 9000 feet long, 4000 broad, and 1200 or 1500 
feet high, above the town, and it is entirely composed of salt 
mixed with day. Some of the neighbouring Alps, such as the 
Walzeman, are between eight and nine thousand feet in height 
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carriages, were ascending and descending. There 
is a church at the top for the accommodation of 
the workmen, and the suite of offices and other 
apartments is large and not inelegant. I found 
the clerks and others amusing themselves in front 
of the building with bows and arrows, which they 
used with the utmost precision. Along with several 
gentlemen and two ladies, all visitors from a dis- 
tance, I was conducted to the entrance room, 
which was hung around with pictures and plans 
of the workings. A course but clean suit of 
miner^s clothes were given me to draw over my 
own dress. A thick leathern apron was fasten- 
ed on behind me to sit upon. My hat was 
exchanged for a stiffened cap, to resist a blow on 
the head in the low galleries ; and a stout glove 
wk» furnished for the right hand. Female ser- 
vants had led the ladies into another apartment, 
where they also were robed in male attire, with 
all the accessories. But when they returned to 
our room, with hesitating step, and countenances 
gleaming back to the ears with flushing, one of 
the husbands cried out, Eheu ! qvatntym mutatus 
ah illo Hectare. His quotation was not only 
suitable but seasonable, for it afforded an apology 
for all of us bursting into an irresistible fit of 
laughter at the grotesque figures and faces of the 
ladies. Handsome and even beautiful were they 
both when they withdrew, but five minutes had 
changed them so much, that their husbands de- 
clared they would not have been able to recognise 
their own wives but for their voices. Each in his 
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and her cold hand holding a light, we sallied forth 
in Indian file out by a back entrance, and down a 
few steps. Had we been equipped for the gallows, 
and marching through the courts of Newgate to 
the scaffold, we could not have moved in more 
solemn or silent anxiety. We had all read of the 
dangers of the enterprise on which we were just 
entering ; and as we stepped along the horizontal 
shaft, and left the whole face of the heavens and 
earth behind us, there was a quivering of the lip 
occasioned by something more than the mere in- 
tense curiosity to see the world within. The tunnel 
was large enough, and well lined and roofed, either 
with boards or masonry. The miners marched 
before us as our guides, while we followed, stoop- 
ing unconsciously to an angle of forty-five degrees 
at the least. But the word of direction was given 
to walk erect, and to my amazement, although by 
several inches the tallest, I found my head could 
not reach the roof. We passed on for a great 
way, when we were informed that we were exactly 
under the church. We entered several spacious 
galleries, all dry and clean. We came to a ladder 
or wooden stair, standing almost perpendicular. 
Then onward and around, I cannot tell where, 
we reached the mouth of a shaft, which we were 
told for our comfort was 350 feet deep, and that 
was to be traversed in one minute and a half. 
We looked anxiously down, but every thing was 
dismal and dark as Erebus. The guide at once 
seated himself across a sort of inclined plane, con- 
sisting of two smooth poles placed obliquely side 
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by side, and about a foot apart, and having a roper 
on the right side to serve as a balustrade. Lay-' 
ing himself back, with the candle in his left hand, 
and grasping the rope firmly with his right, he 
moved gently downwards for three or four feet* 
He then directed one of the ladies to seat herself 
in the same fashion, and to rest her feet on 
his shoulders. The proposal made her face turn 
pale as death ; looking pitifully to her husband, 
who was in equal terror, but whether for his own 
or her carcass he did not say, the poor creature 
hesitated, and made a whisper to her lord and 
mac^;^, when he at once placed himself on the 
slope, and carefully seating himself according ta 
direction, down they moved again a few feet 
farther, and the lady laid herself back, setting 
her feet firmly on the neck of her husband ; 
so again the next lady, her husband, and all the 
gentlemen in their turn. The command was then 
given to loosen our hold on the right, and allow 
the rope to slip through our hai)d. And thus 
fairly launched, the several trains and their lights 
descended into utter darkness, at a quick but 
steady pace. At the bottom, all rose, and shook 
hands, rejoicing as if they had escaped from a 
shipwreck. We again went along another level, 
and passed another gallery, when we came to an- 
other sloping descent. But this time^ all was 
laughter, and down we glided, about 200 feet, 
to the bottom, with a smooth and rapid motion, 
by no means disagreeable or dangerous. We 
next came to one of the reservoirs, into which the 
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brine is collected. It is a large open hall, 240 
feet long by 180 in breadth, and 15 in heights 
It is lighted up with lamps around for visitors. 
The entire surface from side to side is covered 
with water. Here again a sort of instinctive ter- 
ror crept over our frame, lest the roof might fall 
over our heads, or we by accident be precipitated 
in the waters, whose surface seemed even more 
dismal from the glance of the lamps and lights. 
Glad to learn that it was not deep enough to 
drown, we stepped into a small skiff, and were 
ferried along to the opposite side* " The lights 
sufficed to exhibit the whole extent of the cavern, 
without unpairing by their brightness its gloomy 
grandeur ; and as we skimmed along the surface 
of the dark waters, and listened to the sullen 
splash of the oars, and gazed on our Charon in his 
strange unearthly miner'^s garb^ we might well 
picture to our fancy the fabled horrors of our 
school-boy Acheron, and conceive ourselves iil 
progress to the footstool of Pluto." Visitors are 
led along another level passage, six or seven hun- 
dred yards long, hewn in the solid rock. Here, 
seated on a wooden horse, we were pushed along 
at the full gallop, till a small star is seen to 
twinkle in the distance. Every minute it in- 
creases, till it resembles the moon in size and 
brightness, and very soon after all are again in the 
open air. This wonderful expedition occupies about 
three hours, but a week would not traverse the 
works from end to end. I was astonished beyond 
measure) and delighted at every thing, except at 
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the sight of hundreds of people, miserable-like 
and sallow apparently to sickness, working, as we 
were told, by darks day and night, for wages 
amounting to about sixteen of our farthings in the 
day. Yet they were not only respectful and kind 
to strangers, but they seemed to be even cheerful 
among themselves. 

In leaving the chain of the Alps and their thou-^ 
sands of defiles, it may be noticed hero, that the 
mountaineers seem to be well educated and ver- 
sant in Latin. Many of their passes and houses, 
public and private, have long, and sometimes very 
appropriate quotations from the classics stuck 
upon the rock so as to meet the eye. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of both kinds, of the good and 
the bad. 

** Pax intrantibus et habitantibus.*' 

At "the pass of the overhanging rock*" for the good, 
and over the door of a public house on the Inn, 

" Si vis vivere bene, 
Incipe bibere mane." 

But after all, this was merely the droll expression 
of a daring idea, for there was only wine, coffee, 
and food* to be had in the house. The practice 
of drinking ardent spirits is a vice mainly confined 
to northern climes, and no oftener will a traveller 
meet with a drunkard in Germany, than he will 
encounter a maniac in the streets of London. As 
an instance too of their native kindliness I may 
mention, that in coming down through the un- 
healthy marshes of the upper Salzach, I felt natu- 
rally desirous to get more rapidly along than my 
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own legs could carry me, and entered a farm house 
to hire an eilwagen. The term seemed to be to- 
tally incomprehensible to them. The female por- 
tion of the family brought me food — no ; a pipe 
and bag full of tobacco — no; a little wine and 
water — no ; then they showed me a bed — no ; 
then the daughter was sent out to bring in her 
father from the fields, who was as much puzzled 
as the rest — they all repeated the word after me, 
but could not comprehend it. When I purposed 
to come away, they offered me a seat by the stove, 
with anxiety and regret painted in their faces; 
when I declined this kindness and came away, the 
mother and father shook hands with me, and the 
daughter about twelve years of age actually burst 
into tears. I afterwards learned that their term 
for the conveyance wanted, was landl^ which is 
a low cart on two fore wheels grazing along the 
ground behind, somewhat after the manner of the 
ancients; an eilwagen being the public conveyance 
which traverses the roads on thoroughfares, and of 
course totally unknown in a place so remote and 
inaccessible as this. 

The country between Hallein and Salzburg is 
fiat and fertile; and the road, which is about ten 
English miles, is as much crowded with people, 
carriages, and waggons as any in Oermany, being 
in part the great line of traffic between the Dan- 
ube and the Tyrol, and thus to a certain degree 
the communication between Vienna and the 
northern Milanese. Nearer the city the prospect 
becomes greener still, wooded like a park, and 
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speckled with detached white houses, each adorned 
with shrubberies. The romantic beauties of the 
surrounding scenery have often been described, but 
they never have been, nor can they be exaggerated. 
Every traveller in Germany declares that upon the 
whole, Salzburg with its feudal citadel, not unlike 
the Castle of Edinburgh, its extended lawn, its 
river, and its band of craggy insulated mountains 
towering aloft, is one of the most beautiful and 
imposing spots in the whole of Germany. Nay 
more, by many tourists its surrounding mountains, 
lakes, and valleys, are pronounced to be more in- 
teresJing than those of the finest portions of Swit- 
zerland. It stands at the foot of two precipitous 
heights, not at all unlike the position of Edinburgh 
from Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags when 
seen from the west, — the huge rock in front being 
crowned by the castle, which proudly overlooks the 
city and the whole course of the river, till it falls 
into the Danube along with the Isar at Passau. 
The chain of the Noric Alps, now fast sinking down 
into the plain, and opening out as if to allow the 
Salzachto passon withoutfurther molestation, seem 
to throw their arms half around this ancient city, 
the Juvavia of the Romans, while a series of lower 
but craggy insulated mountains stand around like 
a circle of giants as an inner guard to this en- 
chanted land. The town itself is situated about 
1500 feet above the level of the sea, and contains 
above 12,000 inhabitants. It is much exposed to 
cold and rainy blasts from the snow-dad moun- 
tains around, and to me, while it rained in the 
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morning, during part of my journey from Hallein, 
the scene looked scowling and cheerless; but when 
it cleared up with a bright burning sun, then in a 
few minutes I felt very forcibly what every tour- 
ist must often observe, how much of the com- 
fort of a traveller, and of the beauty of a country, 
depend on the weather being fine. I had here 
then the fortune of enjoying a double transition at 
once: — the one from a rain-clouded and raw 
morning, to the clear warmth of a powerful sun ; 
the other from mountain to plain — from wild bare 
barren rocks to rich velveted verdure — from 
abrupt precipices and shattered mountam-crests 
and darkly wooded sides, to rich fields, green mear 
dows, and flower gardens dotted with villas and 
cottages. Two othei: cheering impressions carried 
me merrilyalong on entering Salzburg : I was once 
more in the region of carriages, railroads, and 
steam-boats, and was just on the eve of being 
restored to my stock of linens and shoes. Al- 
ready I felt myself as if half at home, or at any 
rate more within reach of medical assistance if 
required ; and I felt elevated too at the recollec- 
tion of what I had seen and accomplished in my 
pedestrian excursion of ten days, and of not less 
than 250 miles, among a people and scenery alto- 
gether new. One word more, — I felt very hungry 
for breakfast after a walk of three hours. 

It is to its situation, and the beauty of its en- 
virons, combined with the ecclesiastical and his> 
torical associations, that this, the Canterbury of 
Germany, owes all its celebrity. The town itself 
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is rather gloomy than grand; and although the 
commercial traffic through it is very considerable, 
it exhibits in its grass-grown and deserted streets 
symptoms of desolation and decay. The huge 
archiepiscopal palace is now converted into govern- 
ment offices. The university is reduced to the two 
faculties of medicine and jurisprudence. The cen- 
tral mining establishment of this wonderful coun- 
try for geology, has been removed into the Tyrol. 
The monasteries are still numerous, but the num- 
ber of the inmates is much reduced. The church 
of the Benedictines is still rich in wealth, in its 
library and museum, and richer still in possessing 
the mortal remains of Haydn,* but its prior and 
nineteen fathers have become '' sensible recluses.'*'' 
The cathedral, although spacious and imposing 
within, and built on the plan of St Peter's, is to- 
tally devoid of all external beauty. In fact the only 
thing still alive in Salzburg is the ancient feudal 
castle, in former times a place of strength and re- 
fuge for many a mitred sovereign-stiU a grand and 
imposingobject, commanding the town and country, 
around. There the archbishop, a sovereign prince 
of a territory including a population of 200,000 
souls, exchanged his mitre and crosier for helmet 

* I found the widow of Mozart here, aged 85, — she has died 
since of apoplexy. In the church of St Sebastian repose the 
ashes of the great Paracelsus, and in a house situated in the 
street leading from the bridge, a portrait and inscription tejl 
you, that this inventor of the elixir vitae and the philosopher's 
stone lived and died there. Mozart too was bom in a house 
standing opposite the university church. 
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and sword, in ancient and more spirit-stirring times, 
but now it is dismantled and converted into a 
mere barrack. Still, however, the tourist must 
ascend its steeps and its stairs, to visit the torture 
chamber where the protestants were made the 
victims of merciless persecution. Here they were 
confined in low vaulted dungeons, where day-light 
and fresh air were alike denied them, when the 
pavement was their bed, and a stone their only 
pillow. Below these there is a trap-door of iron- 
grating, strongly fastened with bolts and chains, 
opening down into a dungeon more horrid than 
the first. Into this the protestants were thrust 
down, as if into a living tomb; and it may still be 
seen in a tower at the extreme angle of the castle. 
But the torture rooms were large and lofty, with 
ample space for the exercise of the apparatus of cru- 
elty within. The protestants were put to the rack 
here, — that is, they were laid down on a wooden 
bedstead, their feet tied to one end and their arms 
fastened to a rope, which passed round a windlass 
at the other. And thus did they turn round the 
windlass till every joint and muscle was racked 
to the utmost extent that agony would permit 
short of murder. Next, the protestant was raised ; 
his arms were bound behind his back ; two pieces 
of rock, each so heavy that a man could not lift it, 
were attached to his feet; a rope was next fasten- 
ed to his arms ; he was then raised by a pulley in 
the roof, and let fall by letting the rope go sud- 
denly, so that the jerk tore every joint almost out 
of its socket; and this was as often repeated as it 
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might torture without putting to death. The 
protestant was then seated in a high armed chair, 
on a cushion stuck full of small sharp spikes two 
inches long, and he had weights set on his lap 
and tied to his feet. Behind a wooden trellis 
work sat the priest, at a desk, seeing and hear- 
ing all that passed, but unseen himself, ready to 
take down any recantation of their faith which the 
protestants might make. But they made no re- 
cantation : they declared they would leave their 
country, but they would not renounce their creed. 
And they were accordingly, about the year 1730, 
driven like a flock of sheep from their native 
land, to the number of 30,000. More pleasant in 
every respect than these sights of horror, is the 
view from the balcony of the fire post. It was 
shown me by an Austrian officer who had served 
the emperor in the hottest of the war. It com- 
mands the winding of the Salzach from where it 
issues out of the pass of Lueg down towards the 
banks of the Danube, with all the rich plain, and 
lofty mountains around. 

On leaving Salzburg, if the traveller has time 
to spare, he should proceed to Ischel, to Salz Kam- 
mergut, and to the falls of the Traun, and from 
that again down to Linz. Two days additional 
will accomplish the detour. For my part, I felt 
anxious to press forward to Vienna, and I took 
the direct road to Linz by Voklabruck, Franken- 
mark, and Neumark, being a distance of about 
eighty English miles. The eilwagen started about 
four o'clock in the morning, and took us to Linz 
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part of the way by the railroad, from the Salz 
Kammergut by about sunset in the evening, 
and that for an expense of about five shillings. 
But this is an example more to be honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, in as much as 
I merely skirted another of the most picturesque 
districts in Europe. Ischel is celebrated for its 
salt mines, and it is much resorted to in summer 
by the emperor and the higher nobles of Austria. 
And the falls of the Traun, though not so elevat- 
ed as the cascade of Temi, nor so large as that 
of Schaffhausen, yet possess the same peculiar 
characters of grandeur in the precipitous rush of 
their awful and overpowering waters, and of beauty 
in the tints of their stream and foam, and in the 
forms of the rocks over which they fall, and the 
cliflFs and woods by which they are overhung. An- 
other inducement for preferring this course is the 
railroad which runs from Wels and Ghniinden, in 
the district of the Salz Kammergut, to Linz. 

Speaking of the falls of the Traun, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, when seeking " consolations in tra- 
vel,'^ tells us, in his interesting work, " The Last 
Days of a Philosopher,*" "In this spot an accident, 
which had nearly been fatal to me, occasioned the 
renewal of my acquaintance, in ah extraordinary 
manner, with the mysterious, imknown stranger. 
Eubathes, who was very fond of fly fishing, was 
amusing himself by catching graylings for our 
dinner, in the stream above the fall. I took,'' 
says the Baronet, " one of the boats which are 
used for descending the canal or lock, artificially 
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cut in the rock, by the side of the fall, on which 
salt and wood are usually transported from upper 
Austria to the Danube, and I desired two of the 
peasants to assist my servants in permitting the 
boat to descend by a rope to the level of the river 
below. My intention was, to amuse myself by 
this rapid species of locomotion along the de- 
scending sluice. For some moments the boat 
gUded gently and smoothly along the smooth 
current, and I enjoyed the beauty of the moving 
scene around me, and had my eyes fixed on the 
bright rainbow seen upon the spray of the catar 
ract above my head, when I was suddenly roused 
by a Bhout of alann from my servant; a^d lookmg 
round, I saw that the piece of wood, to which the 
rope had been attached, had given way, and now 
the boat was floating down the river at the mercy 
of the stream. I was not at first alarmed, for I 
saw that my assistants were procuring long poles, 
with which it appeared easy to arrest the boat 
before it entered the rapidly descending water of 
the sluice ; and I called out to them to use their 
united force to reach the longest pole across the 
water, that I might be able to catch the end of it 
in my hand; and at this moment I felt perfect 
security; but a breeze of wind suddenly came 
down the valley, and blew from the nearest bank 
— the boat was turned by it out of the side cur- 
rent, and thrown nearer to the middle of the 
river, and I soon saw that I was likely to be pre- 
cipitated over the cataract. My servant and the 
boatmen rushed into the water, but it was too 
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deep to enable them to reach the boat. I was 
soon m the white water of the descending stream, 
and my danger was now inevitable. I had pre- 
sence of mind enough to consider whether my 
chance of safety would be greater by throwing 
myself out of the boat, or by remaining in it; and 
I preferred the latter expedient. I looked from 
the rainbow upon the bright sun above my head, 
as if taking leave for ever of that glorious lumi- 
nary — I raised one pious aspiration to the divine 
Source of light and life — I was immediately stun- 
ned by the thunder of the fall, and my eyes were 
closed in darkness. How long I remained insen- 
sible I know not. My first recollections after 
this accident were of a bright light shining above 
me, of warmth and pressure in different parts of my 
body, and the noise of the rushing cataract sound- 
ing in my ears. I seemed awakened by the light 
from a sound sleep, and endeavoured to recall 
my scattered thoughts, but in vain. I soon fell 
again into slumber. From this second sleep I 
was awakened by a voice which seemed not alto- 
gether unknown to me ; and looking upwards, I 
beheld the bright eye and noble countenance of 
the unknown stranger whom I had met at Pae- 
stum. I faintly articulated, ' I am in another 
world.' ' No,' said the stranger, * you are safe in 
this ; you are a little bruised by your fall, but you 
will soon be well; be tranquil and compose your- 
self. Your friend is here, and you will want no 
other assistance than he can easily give you.' 
He then took one of my hands, and I recognised 
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the same strong and warm pressure whidi I had 
felt from its parting salute at Paestum. Eubathes, 
whom I now saw, gave a hearty shake to the other 
hand, with an expression of joy and of warmth 
unusual to him, and they both said, ^ You must 
repose a few hours longer/ After a sound sleep 
till the evening, I was able to take some refresh- 
ment, and found little inconvenience from the 
accident, except some bruises on the lower part 
of the body, and a slight swinuning in the head. 
The next day I was enabled to return to Gmiin- 
den, where I learned from the unknown, the his- 
tory of my escape, which seemed almost miraculous 
to me. He said, that he was often in the habit 
of combining pursuits of natural history with the 
amusements derived from rural sports, and was 
fishing, the day that my accident happened, below 
the fall of the Traun, for that pecuUar species of 
the large salmo of the Danube which, fortunately 
for me, is only to be caught by very strong tackle. 
He saw, to his very great astonishment and 
alarm, the boat and my body precipitated by the 
fall, and was so fortunate as to entangle his hooks 
in a part of my dress, when I had been scarcely 
more than a minute under water; and by the 
assistance of his servant, who was armed with the 
gaff or curved hook for landing large fish, I was 
safely conveyed to the shore, undressed, put into 
a warm bed, and by the modes of restorinfi^ sus- 
pended ani.;.tion which were familiar to L, I 
soon recovered my sensibility and consciousness. 
It was some weeks before I was sufficiently strong 
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to proceed on our journey, for my frame was 
little fitted to bear such a trial as tbat which i% 
. had experienced; and, considering the weak state 
of my body when I was unmerged in the waters, I 
could hardly avoid regarding my recovery as pro- 
vidential.^'' All this is said to be a flight of mere 
fancy on the part of the philosopher, in his last 
days;-^if so, the incidents are told with such sim- 
plicity that it seems to be not only the biggest, 
but the most beautiful bouncer any where to be 
met with. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE DANUBE AND VIENNA. 

Between Salzburg and Linz, a succession of steep 
ridges are passed, from each of which grand views 
down upon Ischel, and the beautiful region of the 
Salz Kammergut, are presented. The whole coun- 
try is high and romantic. Often did I leave the 
conveyance to walk up the steeper portions of the 
road, and to admire in every direction the hilly 
regions of Upper Austria, with the snow-clad Alps 
in the distance. As we proceeded towards Vokla- 
bruck, ridge after ridge, and mountain after moun- 
tain, rose before and beside us, covered with the 
dark pine wood. Then we fell down upon the 
Traun, and followed its course nearly onwards to 
the imposing valley of the Danube. In the more 
immediate vicinity of Linz the country becomes 
extremely interesting, diversified with hill and 
dale, woodland pasture and com fields, neat cot- 
tages and small villages, all white, and shining 
forth among a multitude of trees. At the side 
of the Traun, and extremity of a long wooden 
bridge, lies Ebersberg, where, in 1809, General 
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Hiller maintained a desperate battle with Marshal 
Massena. On this bridge Hiller, with 35,000 
Austrians, kept the whole French army in check 
for hours. Driven from it at length, he still 
kept up a bloody conflict in the village, fight- 
ing every inch of ground, from house to house. 
About 12,000 men were left dead on this fatal 
field. 

Linz is the capital of Upper Austria, and con- 
tains about 25,000 inhabitants. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Danube, and its principal 
attractions are the beauty of its situation, the 
fine views in its vicinity, and its fortifications, con- 
structed on an entirely new plan. A day must be 
devoted to it, and that there may be no further 
loss in doing so, the traveller should ascertain, 
either at Salzburg or at Ischel, the days on which 
the steam-boat sails for Vienna, and he should 
allot his time in such a way that he may have a free 
day, and neither more nor less, for this beautiful 
place. I have already said so much of this spot 
being beautiful, and of that being grand, and of tiie 
third being the finest spot in Germany, that I feel 
as if ashamed to repeat these expressions so often ; 
I shall therefore take a leaf from the book of Mr 
Tumbull, who says, *'LInz is to me a city full 
of most pleasing recollections.'*^ He goes on to 
remark, from his note-book, " The descent from 
the mountains of Bohemia seems to have brought 
us into Italy. This beautiful city has nothing of 
Germany in it; the houses all handsome and 
lofty, are stuccoed and punted, chiefly white, but 
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many yellow and light brown. Almost all have 
architectural decorations, and columns, and friezes 
over the windows, and outside Venetian bUnds, 
a^ protections against the heat. Balconies with 
flowers salute the eye at every turn; and not only 
on the broad spacious place, but in the back 
streets also, the houses are lofty and elegant, and 
all look as clean, and white, and fresh, as if just 
newly decorated and painted. We are sensible 
here of a decided change of the atmosphere. The 
sky is cloudless, the heat not oppressive, and there 
is a pecuUar soft balminess in the air which we 
have not found elsewhere. We are both sensible 
of it, — we are in Italy; All has a bright. sunny 
appearance and feeling. The people, too, are 
handsome and well clothed, and look happy. This 
is Sunday — ^the churches have been crowded — 
the shops all shut — the people all in their clean 
holiday attire, and nowhere since we left Eng- 
land have we seen a Sunday so well observed. 
We have here all the religious observance, — 
all the happy repose of the Sabbath. We went 
up to a green summit, just without the city, 
and, extended on the grass, gazed on the Danube 
beneath. To the right and to the left were two 
beauteous branches of the noble river flowing 
between high green hills. Just below us was the 
city, with its bright white houses and roofs of 
dark brown wooden shingle; and its handsome 
churches, with bright gilded crosses, and some 
gilded cupolas shining in the sun. Then the long 
wooden bridge across the river, and beyond it the 
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range of hills, covered with green and yellow, 
enclosures most richly wooded, with trees in groups 
and lines, and bright white buildings shining forth 
amid the thick dark foliage. It was a scene to 
gladden the heart of man, and to make him pour 
forth his gratitude to the Author of all good. It 
is long since I have felt myself so tranquilly happy, 
I may say so devout, so grateful for the unmerited 
blessings I enjoy as I do in this, the first city of 
Upper Austria.'' So says Mr Turnbull, and 
every tourist will say the same. It is a remarka- 
ble fact that, notwithstanding the importance of 
the position, there was not, till lately, a single 
fortification in the valley of the Danube, from its 
source to the walls of Vienna. The necessity of 
a barrier of some sort was made manifest from 
the fact that Napoleon twice marched his armies 
from the frontiers of France to the Austrian 
capital, without the least interruption. A fortifi- 
cation, or rather a chain of isolated forts, thirty- 
two in number, and communicating with each 
other by a covered way, have therefore been 
erected at Linz, upon this new plan, which com- 
bines the double advantage of being less expensive 
in the erection, and more formidable to an enemy, 
in as much as each individual fort must be made 
the object of a separate attack. 

By break of day I was in a steamer on the 
heavy, haughty, aristocratic Danube, with its 
broad deep full majesty of flood, moving onward 
in aged-like sobriety to its watery grave in the 
Black Sea, yet more than a thousand miles distant 
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from its termination. The banks are here al- 
most level and uninteresting, with willow-clad 
islands and beds of gravel; but the river itself 
is so truly magnificent, that the eye delights to 
dwell upon its multitude of waters. Crowds and 
carriages poured out in the grey morning from 
streets and squares at the sound of the steamr 
boat bell, and soon it became evident enough that 
we were going to a place now of no ordinary re- 
sort. Not only Germans and Jews were hurrying 
along the plank, but Italians, Tjrolese, Frencl^ 
men, Spaniards, Scotchmen, English, and Irish^ 
were all strutting and striding to the water^s edge. 
I had just seen my mantle sack neatly stowed 
in a snug comer, where there could be no difficul- 
ty in finding it in the afternoon, when I turned 
my eye back to the street, as if for the last time, 
and lo what did I see amid the faint glinmiering 
of the lamps, and the growing light of the mom- 
ing, but my little London friend, who had been so 
distressed with searsickness in the Downs. Pant- 
ing and puffing, up he came on his hind legs, his 
short fore finfcovered at the extremities Sih a 
pair of black silk gloves, pawing and paddling the 
air very diligently to be in time. Once within 
reach of the steamer, he bounded on board like a 
ship launched on the waters. Then he seated 
himself contentedly enough, to gather wind, to 
yawn, to rub his eyes, and to wrap himself in the 
folds of his cloak. I gave him great credit for 
having had the courage to venture so far from 
Bow bells; but he told me that he had joined 
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his brotiier by the way; and that he meant to 
return from Vienna, by Prague, Dreaaden, and 
Hamburg. Meanwhile the steam wa9 roaring 
above our heads, like a mastiff dog raging to get 
out of his chain, and the heavy flood was rattling 
rapidly and regardlessly along the ship'^s side. At 
last up went the plank, and round w^at the pad- 
dle-wheels, and we gazed on the fine town and 
towers of Linz with interest, as never to be seen 
by us again. Every perscm on board i^eemed 
to be in the full flow of spirits. The day was 
favourable, the captain very attentive, and the 
orew joydAs at the singular rapidity with which 
the steam and stream combined were carrying us 
downward. 

In among the rapids of Greenerschwall, and 
the gorge gradually contracts, and the mountains 
on both hands stand up higher and higher still, 
and here comes into view a composition of all the 
grandest objects in nature requkite for a land- 
scape of the first and finest magnitude, but yet 
comparatively speaking, not very high after all. 
It is a scene said to be altogether the best on the 
Danube, excepting that which goes by the name 
of the Iron Gate, on the borders of Hungary and 
Wallachia. For miles are to be seen rocks and ra- 
pids, eddies and whirlpools, about which the water 
boils and bursts in every possible direction against 
the stream, and down it, and across, and in one 
vast hollow vortex, like a funnel. In these, the 
passages of the Stridel and Wirbel, crucifixes 
plahted on the rocks are adored, and prayers are 
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muttered, vows offered, and alms given by the 
crews of the. smaller craft for their safety. All 
the while, forests, feathering down from the moun- 
tain tops to the water^s edge, and picturesque 
castles are passed with such rapidity, that the 
eye has no time to rest, upon them. Here too 
the river itself is interesting, around the rocks 
thus chafed by its roaring and rushing torrent. 
At one moment it is dark, deep, sullen, and 
sleepy, — ^at another it is furious, and foaming and 
tossing like the waves of a confined and stormy 
sea, either shooting over the rapid, or whirling 
round in a bubbling boiling circle, as if struggling 
lest it should be swallowed up into some bottom- 
less hole in the bed of the river, and thus carried 
away under ground for some hundreds of miles to 
the lake of Newsiedel in Hungary. The river 
flows out of the ravine with its usual deep and 
steady curreiit,-the hills begin to sink and re- 
cede, and the face of the country opens up into 
view, — ^and castles, and villages, and mouths of 
rivers, are all passed in nameless succession, till 
the stately and magnificent palace-like convent of 
Molk fairly fronts you from the river. It stands 
on a rock nearly 200 feet in height, and is more 
like one of the proud palaces of the emperor, than 
a Benedictine monastery, the secluded retreat of 
cloistered monks. Bonaparte, in passing down to 
Vienna, confiscated the enormous revenues of this 
monastery, and among other contributions levied 
by him, he drew from their cellars for the use of 
his army, fifty thousand pints of wine daily, for 
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several days in succession. The church is gor- 
geous, with gold and red marble, and is also cele- 
brated for its libraries, its paintings, and the 
splendid views from its environs, looking over a 
prospect of great magnificence to the Sylvian 
Alps on the south. Below Molk the Danube is 
again bounded by hills, and ruined convents, and 
castles, among which those of Aggstein and Dur- 
renstein are to be noticed, perched on the high- 
est ridges and conical rocks, as having been the 
prisons of Richard Goeur de Lion, on his return 
from the Holy Land in 1192. A severe battle 
was fought here in 1805, when Mortier defeated 
the. combined forces of Austria and Russia with 
great slaughter. Having passed this chain of 
hills, the Danube traverses a long and dull plain 
onward to Vienna. The steamer stops about 
three miles and a-half above Vienna. Carriages 
are here provided by the company to convey the 
passengers free of expense onward to the city. 
The village of Nussdorf is at the entrance of that 
branch channel of the Danube, which flows past 
the walls of Vienna, for the main body of the river 
never comes within a mile and a-half of the city. 
At the outer barriers, leading into the suburbs, 
and a mile and a-half below Nussdorf, the bag- 
gage is searched by the officers of the municipal 
police. 

We noticed, some time after leaving Linz, a 
very magnificent dog, pacing and parading the 
deck in an easy dignified sort of manner, as if 
conscious of his birth. After admu4ng much his 
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stately step and mien, one of the English gentle- 
men presented a piece of biscuit to him, but the 
saucy dog did not even condescend to smell it. 
There was a little lively girl, a lady, and two 
elderly gentlemen, who kept somewhat as if in 
the same group, and we had remarked that they 
spoke French. The child seemed wonderfully at-' 
tentive to the dog. They romped and pawed 
about. Somdiimes the child hung by his neck or 
rode upon his back, and at breakfast it was ob- 
served that the child fed her companion with 
lumps of white sugar. In this way we began to 
take an interest in the party, and one of us took 
the opportunity of reading the inscription on the 
dog's collar, when the words Marshal Maimont, 
Due de Kagusa, presented themselves. Had it 
been the very dog mentioned by Napoleon, as 
having visited him the day after Moureau was 
shot, we could not have been more interested. 
So much for the dog, but now for the Marshal. 
To a certainty he was one of the two Frenchmen 
before us, and at a glance we saw there could be 
no mistake. The soldier-like air, the tall hand- 
some figure, somewhat borne down with a load of 
seventy years or so, the measured military step, 
the war-worn countenance, the finely arched and 
broad forehead, and, above all, the eagle glance 
of an eye that seemed to run through a body like 
a sword, told who he was. As we stood at some 
distance, looking at him with intense curiosity^ 
he seemed conscious of our having recognised 
him. He raised himself up, and turned himself 
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round, in a way indicating that lie did not know 
how to dispose of himself; but he was n^t dis- 
pleased at our staring at him, for he s^w also our 
anxiety to treat him with the utmost v^[i6ration 
and respect. He knew we were English, and he 
seemed to esteem the compliment the more on 
that account. He has remained in Vienpa ever 
since the three glorious days in July, and was on 
this occasion returning from a visit to the exiled 
royal family of France, who are now at the cha- 
teau of Puschtierad, about thirteen miles from 
Prague, the Duke of Bourdeaux having lately 
broken his thigh bone. 

The conversation, in these circumstances, na- 
taraUy led into the prospects of the family, and 
some of the mcidents of former times, when the 
following anecdote, mentioned by TumbuU, was 
talked of. From the moment tha^ Napoleon^s 
sudden return from Elba was known at Vienna, 
Russia, Austria, and England became anxious to 
suppress aU discontents which had arisen amoQg 
the minor sovereigns, in case they should waver 
towards the French Alliance. Owcessions on all 
sides were hastily made, and several sovereign 
principalities are now seen on the map of Europe, 
which, but for that event, would have been ex- 
punged from it for ever. This was i&trikingly 
exemplified in the case of the king of Saxony. 
The Saxon having no means of defenee from 
France, and having been led to believe Napoleon 
would confer on him the sovereignty x>f Poland, 
stood up for him till his own troops deserted lum 
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on the field of Leipsic. When the die was oast^ 
the allies jMroposed to annex the whole of Saxony 
to Prussia, and to extinguish the kingdom entire^ 
ly. The congress forbade the Saxon monarch to 
come to Vienna at all, but sent him to Presburg, 
and appointed the Duke of Wellington, Metter- 
nich, and Talleyrand, to declare to him their ulti* 
mate pleasure, and to arrange with him the mode 
of canning that pleasure into eflFect. When the 
three great diplomatists, and an exalted person- 
age, unconnected with the object of the mission, 
but merely as a mutual friend, were at Presburg 
for this purpose, early one morning before it was 
daylight, that exalted personage, who slept in a 
saloon between the apartments of Wellington 
and Talleyrand, was awakened by the approach of 
a figure to his bedside, habited m his night dress, 
and bearing a light in the one hand, and a letter 
in the other. This unexpected vision was the 
Duke of Wellington. " Prince,^ said he, addre»- 
sing him in French, "you understand English, 
read this.^^ It was a hurried communication 
from Vienna, announcing that a courier had just 
arrived with intelligence of the landing of Napo- 
leon at Cannes. " Now,'' continued his Grace, 
"you must do. me the favour to get up and carry 
this letter to M. de Talleyrand,'' and having said 
so, he returned to his own apartment with all ap- 
pearance of the most unruffled composure. The 
Prince did according as he was requested, and 
again M. de Talleyrand carried the important 
letter to M. de Mettemich. It was now between 
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five and six o'clock, (early in March 1815.) 
About eight the three diplomatists came together. 
The astonishing, as well as the sublime, approaches 
to the ridiculous, and it is a curious physiological 
fact, that this new event seemed to them so like 
a trick in a pantomime, that laughter was the 
first emotion it excited among them. The merry 
mood did not last long, for the jest was neither 
a sound nor a safe one. M. de Mettemich and 
M. de Talleyrand, had both in the interim receiv- 
ed couriers from Vienna, conveying similar com- 
munications with that which had first reached the 
Duke; but the Saxon monarch remained ignorant 
of the important news, and trembUngly anxious 
for his future fate. His majesty was suddenly 
called to conference, and surprised at the con- 
ciliatory tone now adopted toward him. A short 
protocol was prepared and signed, settling the 
kingdom of Saxony as it now exists; and before 
eleven o'clock in the same forenoon, the three de- 
puties from the congress had left Presburg on 
their return to Vienna. Sir Walter Scott states 
that the first news of Napoleon's escape from Elba 
was laid before the congress at Vienna, that is, 
within the city, by M. de Talleyrand; but the 
story as above, is told by Mr TurnbuU, in his able 
and interesting narrative of travels in Austria, 
with the exception of the physiological fact, which 
has been taken for scenic effect, from Scotf s Life 
of Napoleon. 

The late and much regretted minister of Liber- 
ton, Mr l^urdie, in his manuscript notes of a long 
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tour to the continent, in 1830, remarks very cor- 
rectly, as to the Danube between Linz and Vienna: 
^' In comparing this river with the Rhine, I have 
no hesitation in giving the preference to the latter. 
The Danube has no such scenery as that of the 
seven mountains, — no such castle as Drachenfells 
or Schomberg, — no such villages as St Goar; 
but it has more fine natural wood, more ro- 
mantic gullies, a more continuous succession of 
good scenery, and a more majestic stream^ and it 
derives a new interest from its whirlpools, which 
are certainly startling, if not dangerous. On the 
whole,'' he adds, "the voyage from Linz to Vienna 
is exceedingly picturesque.'' 

Notiiing could be more commonplace than our 
entrance into Vienna, along an endless flat, and 
through an interminable and somewhat dirty 
suburb, dreary and devoid of interest, i?<^idi ex- 
tends far and wide, and is said to be about fourteen 
English miles in circuit. They are separated from 
the walls by a space once covered with military 
outworks and defences, called the groves of the 
Prater, but now laid out in walks. In these 
suburbs are situated the immense barracks, the 
stores, and magazines of all sorts, f<^ the supply 
of the capital, and the abodes generally of the 
artizans and manufacturers of every class, as also 

highei^ nobles* After passmg through the su- 
burbs, we came to a wide open space, covered 
with grass, planted with trees, and traversed by 
roads and walks in every direction. This espla- 
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nade encircles the city like a broad band, and 
separates it from the suburbs, which are thirty- 
four in number, and encompass the city in like 
manner. On all sides, this open space, called the 
glacis, besides having a splendid appearance, 
makes a fine walk for the inhabitants, and is 
called the lungs of both the city and suburbs. 
The traveller next reaches a deep fosse, and a 
high and commanding wall of well-cemented brick 
work. The broad summits of these bastions, as 
they are called, which twice formed the bulwark 
of Christendom against the victorious advances of 
the Turks, are no longer surmounted with cannon, 
but converted into public promenades, and on 
account of the fine view they command, they are 
among the most frequented in Vienna. Thus far, 
and the traveller enters the Stadt, or city, pro- 
perly so called, by a djwpk cavern-like archway, 
running under the walls, which cc»3tains only an 
eighth part of the whole population of 330,000. 
Vienna and its suburbs have been compared* to a 
spider^s web, as the streets all tend to meet to- 
gether in one point in the centre, near the cathe- 
dral of St Stephens, and to radiate thence to the 
bastion and its suburbs, as far as their outer line. 
The walls are washed on this side by a small arm 
of the Danube, which rejoins the main stream a 
little below the city. On the south, the city is 
separated from the suburbs, by a lazy dirty 
stream, called Wein in German, or Vienna in Eng- 
lish, and hence the name of the capital of Austria. 
On entering Vienna, my anxiety and curiosity 
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were more intense than usual, and I could not 
tell how. At last, our conveyance stopped at the 
door of a fellow-traveller, who very kindly, and of 
his own accord, called a servant to conduct me to 
the Goldenes Lammen, in the Leopold Stadt, which 
he assured me was the best bachelor^s quarters in 
Vienna. Round comers, and down streets, as if 
we were doomed never to stop, we did at length 
reach a large and splendid new house, like a bar- 
racks, and at the main entrance there was the 
landlord, a perfect personification of German 
politeness ajid hospitaUty. At a glance of my 
brim, he called out for another waiter, although 
there were half a score of them within reach. In 
a minute, a smart and rather gentlemanly-Uke 
personage, lifting his hat quite in the Ger- 
man style, bowed, and said, "At your service, 
Sir.'' Delighted to hear once more the sound of 
my mother tongue, I told him that I had just 
come down from Linz to look at the lions of 
Vienna for a few days. Then, said he, I will 
find for you a comfortable apartment. Having 
looked over his house-chart, and taken down from 
his board the key. No. 75, he led me into a 
neat and not large, but very commodious apart- 
ment, with a bed, sofa, writing table and uten- 
sils, besides every other requisite in the way of 
furniture. He next asked me how many days 
I could afibrd to remain in the city, and at 
once he laid out for me a programme of my work, 
telling me when and where every thing was to be 
seen and heard, which an Englishman was desirous 
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to see and hear. He even told me where to dine 
when in any quarter of the town, rather than to 
return so far to my own hotel. These impor- 
tant points settled, I felt glad and grateful as 
ever, and having already dined in the steamer, I 
sallied out across the bridge, and under the walls 
to have a run into the city, and a range along its 
streets. 

And here, notwithstanding all I had seen of 
Germany and its metropolitan cities, I felt myself 
at once in a whirlpool of novelties — ^amid the 
heavings of a living vortex, and hurried down the 
rapids of a ceaseless throng. It was not any 
appearance of splendour in the city, for the streets 
are narrow, and flanked with houses, massive, 
imposing, and lofty, to the height of four or five 
stories, without cornices, or pillars^ or airiness of 
eflTect, or intermixture of showy edifices, or even 
outward ornaments of the olden times ; and the 
shops, however capacious and well-stocked within, 
are small and dark when seen from without. It 
was not its public buildings, which are huge, 
gloomy, and ill-shapen, and often extending along 
a dark street, and undetached from humble resi- 
dences. It was not its squares, of which there 
are few, and these not worth noticing. It was 
not the music and the dance, which sounded 
from almost every alternate house, for these are 
common in all parts of Germany. But it was the 
London-like bustling activity of the streets. It 
was the swarming of carriages, coaches, carts, 
waggons loaded and empty, and of barrows and 
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burdens, all hurrying past each other, or crossing, 
or coming from the opposite quarters. It was 
the crushing and cracking, rumbUng, roaring, and 
rattling confusion of noise. It was the Babel of 
tongues 'from every quarter of the world. It was 
the stream of population passing along, and pouring 
in and out by archways, and under private houses, 
and across the courts, and down the terraces, and 
up the streets. It was the strange mixture of 
countenances and costumes, not only of Euro- 
peans, but of Asiatics and Africans,— -of Turks 
and Jews, Greeks, Baskers, Chinese, Persians 
from Teflis, Arabians, Egyptians, Abyssiniana, aU 
mingled together as if in a masquerade; with 
faces black, brown, and yellow, to say nothing of 
red and white, like our own; some clod in un- 
tanned sheep-skin coverings, with the wool bor- 
dered by fur ; some enveloped fold after fold in 
masses of woollen goods, and some, on the con- 
trary, with costumes so flowing, so rich, aud so 
unlike every thing on this side of the world, that 
no stranger durst venture to decide whether the 
human being was male or female. 

And as to the Austrians themselves, they seemed 
to be the most kind and contented people on the 
face of the earth, thinking of nothing but feeding, 
fencing, fiddling, and the like. Mirth and glee 
is in every face ; laughter, loud and long, is heard 
on every hand; care or cruelty of any kind is 
not within the walls of the imperial city. No one 
ever appears ill-dressed. Poverty, even scarcity, 
appears not in any shape, and beggary, if it exist. 
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is at least kept in the back-ground^ Drunkenness 
there is none ; breaches of the peace are few ; and 
gaming houses are strictly prevented. Nay, more ; 
whatev^ there may be in private society, there is 
no vice nor the least breach of the strictest moral 
propriety in the streets. There is nothing of the 
pomp and parade of prostitutes as there is in Lon- 
don; and even in the saloons of their theatres, there 
is nothing of the disgusting and disgraceful display 
said to be in those of Drury Lane or Co vent Oar- 
den. " The Viennese,'' says Tumbull, " are tract- 
able, sober, and industrious, frugal, cheerful, and 
contented, mild, kind, and oWiging.*" " They are,'' 
saysBussell, ^* devoted friends of joviality, pleasure, 
and good living, and more bitter enemies to every 
thing like care and thinking, a more eating and 
drinking, good-natured, ill-educated, hospitable, 
and laughing people, than any other of Germany, 
or perhaps of Europe. Their climate and soil, 
com and wine, with which heaven hath blessed 
them, exempt them from any anxious degree of 
thought about their own wants ; and the govern- 
ment, with its spies and police, takes more effec- 
tual care that their society shall not be disturbed 
by thinking of the public necessities, or studying 
for the public weal. In regard to themselves, 
they are distinguished by a love of pleasure ; in 
regard to strangers, by great kindness and hospi- 
tality. It is difficult to bring an Austrian to a 
downright quarrel with you, and it is almost 
equally difficult to prevent him from injuring your 
health by good living." "There is no city in 
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Europe,^^ says the acute, accurate, and judicious 
writer of Murray's Hand-Book for Travellers in 
Southern Germany, ^' where a stranger can amuse 
and occupy himself better, or find himself so 
quickly at home as in the Austrian capital.^' And 
Strange says, the individual who can mingle with 
the crowds of pretty faces that smile upon him in 
the esplanade, or can gaze upon the fairy forms 
that flit through the brightly illuminated Yolks- 
garten in the evening, and who does not catch the 
spirit of imiversal happiness which prevails, must 
be a stoic indeed. And for my own part, I 
affirm that if there really be such a place as Ma- 
homet's paradise in Europe, it is in the continued 
and voluptuous enjoyments of Viennese life. 

In writing of Vienna as of London, it is diffi- 
cult to say what a tourist has seen, or what a 
tourist should see, without frammg a volume on 
the subject. And again, lengthened and learn- 
ed disquisitions on the state of society are out 
of the question from an individual who was 
only a few days in the town, and who was 
mainly occupied during that time in seeing the 
mere exteriors only, — its streets and galleries — 
its palaces, promenades, praters, and public gar- 
dens — its cathedrals, temples, and chapels* — 

* Especially that of the Capuchins, where rest the ashes of the 
imperial family; and that of the Augostines, and Canova's monu- 
ment to Maria Christina of Saxony, the sarcophagus of the young 
Napoleon, with the words — Napoleonis GdOut imperatoris JiSuS' 
By his side repose the mortal remains of the late Emperor 
Francis, who was much attached to him while living, and desired 
not to be separated from him after death. 
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its arsenals and armoury, containing trophies 
from every nation in Europe, England alone ex- 
cepted — its libraries and collection of engravings, 
amounting to about 300,000 prints — its Canova's 
group of Theseus killing the Minotaur, which was 
bespoken by Bonaparte to decorate the arch of 
the Simplon at Milan, but, falling into the hands of 
the Austrians after the war, was placed in the 
Volksgarten, in a building after the temple of 
Theseus at Athens — ^its imperial jewel-oflBce, con- 
taining not only the Austrian regalia, but that of 
Charlemagne, taken from his grave at Aix-la- 
Ghapelle, and used at the coronation of some of 
the Roman emperors — its cabinets of antiquities, 
minerals, zoology, and botany — its palaces of 
Schonbrunn and Lachenburg. 

I had heard much of the strict superintendence 
of the police at Vienna, and also of the trouble 
and anxiety strangers undergo about their pass- 
ports, and permissions to reside and to depart; 
but I must say, I had nothing to blame, but every 
thing to admire and praise. Every nian did his 
duty in the most gentlemanly and searching man- 
ner. I^ of course, delivered up my passport at 
the first entrance into the city, and I took care 
to make my personal appearance, within the 
twenty-four hours after my arrival, at No. 564, in 
the Spangler Oasse, close to St Peter^s church. 
I was ushered into a well-furnished bureau, where 
I was received by a gentleman, who spoke English 
withr fluency. In a cool, ^ivil, business-like man« 
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ner, he asked me what brought me to Vienna. 
" To see the place.'' " Had I been mto Italy r 
" Sorry I had not.'' " Why sorry T " Becatwe 
I should have liked to see Rome.^' ^ What stay 
would I makef "A few days, more or lees.*" 
" Where would I go f " Hcnne again by Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, and Hamburg." ^'Waslknown 
to any bankers in Vienna?" "No." "What 
money had I brought with me?" " All the money 
I could spare at the time for such an exploit, and 
as much as might take me home." " Had I no 
letter of credit f " Nothing but English sove- 
reigns." " Was I certain they would serve my 
purpose ?" " Yes; so long as they lasted." I 
answered all these, and many other questions, 
with the best possible grace, and did not care how 
repugnant they might be to theoretical notions of 
liberty. After I had got from him my permissicm 
to reside, I pulled a letter from my pocdcet, and 
put it into his hand, requesting him to fomish me 
with the name of the street and number of Lord 
Napier. He coloured back, and even down his 
neck. " My Lord Napier," said he, ** attaoh^e to 
the English embassy r' " Yes." " Why, sir, did 
you not present this at first, and save us both a 
very unpleasant performance of duty ? but the fact 
is, there are so many come to give trouble to the 
state, that we must be strict." I interrupted him 
by complimenting him on the candid and careful 
manner he lui|^ acted by me. A servant was sent 
with me to the residence of the ambassador, and 
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I was told to gi?^ myself no more anxiety as to 
passports or police, as I would find myself under 
protection wherever 1 went, by night or by day. 
And so I did find every man in Vienna more kind 
and respectful to me than another. I had occa- 
sion to walk, not only along the streets, but on 
the bastions, in the Prater and Volksgarten, by 
day and by night, late and early, in light and in 
darkness, and in doing so I felt myself quite at 
ease. All the while I was in Vienna, I toiled as if 
in a tread mill, from six o^clock in the morning 
till near midnight, t entered their cafes, through 
volumes of tobacco smoke, to see them play at 
bilUards-^ read, as I best could, their Galignani 
newspap^, and sip their oofiS^. I sat down at 
their Restaurateurs to eat their cuisine and drink 
their wine. I sat amidst hundreds, at one of 
their innumerable little tables, spread out in the 
open air, eating ice or devouring grapes in turn, 
with the i^lendid music and mirth around. I 
attended their concerts, delightful above measure, 
and marehed under thousands of variegated lamps, 
in their grottos and groves, to the harmony of mili- 
tary bands. I heard their operas and ballets, got 
up in splendid style, and their o)*chestra aQd 
singers of first-rate exceU^ice, and Strauss vnth 
his band of fbrty musicians. I went to the 
Prater, wht<^ is ihe Hyde Paark of Vienna, nearly 
four miles long, among low and wooded islands, 
formed by arms of the Danube, where sometimes 
20,000 p^sons are collected, among whom the 
emperor'*s carriage, the princely four-in-hand and 
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coaches of all degrees, display coats of arms, with 
quarterings innumerable, crowns and coronets, gold 
laced liveries of all the colours in the rainbow, 
Himffarian lacqueys in hussar dresses, Beltic and 

rtreamhg feather, in their oooked h.te, m one 
continued line from St Stephen^s cathedral, in 
the city, up to the pavilion which forms the boun- 
dary of a drive of four miles long. Here, where 
the Prater of the aristocratic world terminates, 
that of the common people begins, with an aston- 
ishing variety of characteristic amusements. Far 
as the eye can reach, under the trees and over 
the green sward, family parties are seen enjoy* 
ing their humble feast, their laugh, and their song, 
with their children sporting around. It seems 
tb be one encampment of tents, sutlers, booths, 
and huts for the afternoon. The smoke is con- 
stantly ascending from their rustic kitchens, while 
long rows of tables and benches, overfilled with 
guests, and crowded with beer jugs and wine 
bottles, are spread under the shade. Here there 
are shows, and theatres, and mountebanks, and 
jugglers, Punchinellos, rope-dancing, swings, and 
skittles. There the loud laughter, the boisterous 
joviality, and the song; and yonder, perpetual 
strains of music play to the ever-restless whirling 
measures of the waltz. As dai*kness increases, 
upon occasions a cannon is fired, and a rush is 
made to a spot, and there is a magnificent display 
of fire-works. In a word, pleasure aboimds here 
to suit the diversified tastes of all classes. And 
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to crown and characterize the whole, there are no 
sulky, stately policemen stalking around — ^none 
with canes beating the children off the green 
swards— no boards to tell of man-traps and spring 
guns. Quite the reverse, for the most imre- 
strained individual liberty appears to be com- 
bined with the most perfect public order. Tired 
of these, the stranger may leave this busy crowd 
far behind, and with perfect safety plunge into 
remote and tranquil thickets, interspersed with 
fine trees, the patriarchs of the forest, till at last, 
fatigued both in body and mind, with the sights 
and sounds of the afternoon and evening, he walks 
back to the city, out to the Leopold Stadt, and up 
to the Goldenes Lamm, to enjoy a sound and 
refreshing sleep. 

But time passes, these scenes vanish, and one 
sovereign after another melts away, and the reso- 
lution to depart through Bohemia to Prague its 
ancient capital, comes to be the object upper- 
most in the mind, and the tourist is again a mere 
matter-of-fact man as to dates and distances, as 
to passports, passier scheins, and payment of bills, 
as to talking out of seats and packing of luggage. 
These quietly arranged — the way from your hotel 
to the ofiice from which the eilwagen starts ac- 
curately acquired on the previous da;y, for fear 
of wandering in the dark morning — ^the waiter 
warned to have numl^er seventy-five aroused at 
half-past three, — ^you go early to bed and forget 
this world altogether, till boots steps into your 
room, lights your candles, and tells you the hour. 

N 
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to a minute. Leaving the hotel, with r^ret, 
and tiie v^ chairs and tables, never more to 
see them again, you hasten up to the coaoh- 
office, to see your luggage packed, and to select 
a comer seat, seeing that it is to be your only 
bed for the tiresome period of forty*eight hours, 
and 200 miles. I was thus seated fast, in the 
best possible position m the coach. Three large 
conveyances, with an open gig, fitted to hold onge 
passeng^ and its driver, were all ready to sta^, 
wh^i a Jew, who had been late in arriving at 
the office, and who found himself doomed to 
take his seat in the gig, came up and asked me, 
in broken English, if I meant to go to Prague. I 
answered thai I did. Then, said he, I am your 
friend, because I have been in London, and I tell 
you that you have mistaken the coach, and point- 
ing to the gig, he assured me that it was the one 
whidh would convey me to Prague. Feeling some* 
what uneasy, and a little suspicious too, I set my 
hat on my seat, jumped down from the coaoh, 
and ran in to the book*keep^ at the desk. He 
laughed, and told me it was a trick on the part of 
the Jew, by way of securing a better seat for him- 
self. When I came out, my biesxA bad taken 
possession of loy seat, and had my hat in his hand, 
and he refused to move. In an instant I called the 
conducteur, who I perceived was not hearty m my 
cause; but I looked big, an^ declared I would aot 
travel but in my own seat, that I was an BngUmh- 
man, and that I would go to my own ambassador to 
obtain redress at the expense of the company. 
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and I also called out the derk, who declared that 
he saw me seated there before the (^er gentle- 
man came forward, and he ordered him to come 
down, otherwise he wcwld call the polioe. I 
thanked him, and took my own place, somewhat 
ruffled, I must confess. There were more Jews 
besides of the party, and I thought they scowled 
at me the whole of the way to Prague; but I kept 
my tasiper, and made myself as polite as if nothing 
of the kind had happened. 

Fairly out of Vienna, and we crossed the va- 
rious anaoffl of the Danube here divided into wil« 
low-wooded islands, and high sand-bank£h— the 
scenery is totally devoid <^ interest, but the island 
of Lobau one of the largest on this part <^ the river 
wa« passed on the right h>md with the villages of 
Aspeme, EssUng, Eberdor^ and Wagram, which 
were the scenes of memorable engagements in 18Q9. 
H^ne the archduke Charles irained a temporary 
viclK^ry over Bonaparte, a^d dr'ove him upin^^ 
island of Lobau, where his army remained cooped 
for several weeks in a situation eminently danger- 
ous, till at last Napoleon recrossed to the right l^nk 
of the Danube lower down than before, and gain- 
ed the decisive victory of Wagram. Thstou^ the 
wide plain teeming with productions and habita- 
tions of industry, we reached the brow of the low 
fflninenees that border to the north, the valley 
throu^ whidi the Danube takes its course, aad 
took our last look of the magnificent river and 
of an extensive and interesting prospect. To 
the east downwards, the plain sinks into the 
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horizon, and the towers of Pressbnrg, and even 
the foremost emmences of the more distant Carpa- 
thians, were discernible in the clear morning. To 
the south-west are the ridges of the Aggstein, the 
Leopoldsberg, and other offsets from the Alps of 
Styria, and the Diirrenstein which constitutes the 
rapids of the Danube ; to the west the country 
rises gradually from vineyards to orchards, higher 
still to precipices, and forests, and mountains, to the 
commencement of the Alps; to the south the lofty 
snow-clad sunimits of the Styrian Alps, embracing 
one side of the plain on which Vienna stands, and 
sending out its promontories abruptly down to- 
wards the Danube, enclose the circle. In the midst 
of this vast panorama lies in full view the whole 
city and suburbs of Vienna with its cathedral and 
lofty spire rising against the sky, and overlook- 
ing everything around it, and still as the most 
striking feature of every view of which it forms a 
part is the Danube, the monarch of European riv- 
ers, rolling its rapid and mighty stream, and hur- 
rying along vast floats of wood and heavy laden 
barges on its bosom. Here the expanse of the 
river, compared with the rapidity of its current, 
is very indicative of its immense body of water. 
There it is spread over a still wider surface, but it 
often leaves large unsightly banks of gravel ; yon- 
der again its windings are concealed by the dense 
mass of foliage which covers its islanus, and far 
down in the distance, looking over the battle-fields 
of Asperne, of Essling, and of Wagram, sheets of 
the river are seen among the forests only when a. 
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bend in its course exposes a glittering portion of 
it to view. It was with regret that I gazed on 
so wide and classical a scene, till the whole passed 
from my sight like the thin clouds and early dew 
which were fast fleeing away before the powerful 
beams of the morning sun. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BOHEMIA. 



We now passed into the kingdom of Bohemia, 
a comitry which in all its extenuj, features for- 
cibly reminded me of many portions of Scotland, 
however different it may be in the respective 
internal conditions of the people. Along the 
whole road there seemed to be nothing worthy 
to be much praised or to be much blamed, or 
of being described ; neither did a single incident 
occur either of so much interest or information 
as to render it worth while noticing. We break- 
fasted, and dined, and supped, and slept, as the 
times came round, and when and where we could. 
Like every other road, sometimes it was level, and 
sometimes steep, but upon the whole it wound over 
a succession of heavy and high ridges, each of 
which was diversified only by the alternations of 
extra horses and of double drags, and of long walks 
which were extremely agreeable, both at, and aft«r, 
and up the steeps, while the running of the ooaoh 
down the hills was so rapid, as scarcely to give 
time to the pedestrian to recover his seat. In 
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these cases I sometimes caught hold by the side- 
door of the carriage, setting my foot on the step, 
and hung on till the next ridge retarded the speed 
so as to enable me to walk without b^g left behind. 
We had tiresome stages too over dreary plains 
of table land, which were sometimes barren and 
sterile, and at other times rich and loamy, some- 
times without trees or enclosures, and at others well 
fenced and wooded, sometimes well dried, at other 
times swampy meadow land. This high table 
land abounds too in small lakes, and like the coun- 
try of the Black Forest, it forms another water- 
shed between the streams flowing into the Danube 
and Black Sea, and those which begin to run into 
the German Ocean by tiie Elbe. By the road 
more to the east, Moldavia, Brunn, Austerlitz, 
and Konigswart may be seen at the expense 
of another day. In general the agricultural pro- 
perty seemed to be hdd by small farm^s, who 
were principally occupied in the breeding and 
pasturing of cattle, and in the management of 
the dairy produce. There were frequently large 
fields of vines and maize, but somehow the cli« 
mate fdt cold and bleak for such crops, but ex- 
cellent apple, plum, and other fruit tre^ were 
abundant, especially in the more sheltered locali^ 
ties. Com seemed to do well, principally rye and 
oats, and the culture of potatoes was not neglect^ 
ed. It was evident that the inhabitants were up 
to the breeding of horses in great numbers and of 
good quality. But while these, and swine, and 
sheep were seen grazing everywhere, it still ap- 
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peared that the cow paid the rent. The milk- 
maids, the dairy apartments, and the kitchen it- 
self, bore testimony to this fact. Magnificent cha- 
teaus and mean-like villages presented themselves 
by the wayside. The hamlets were not comfort- 
able, neither did the people appear to be contented 
or happy. They seemed to be extremely grateful, 
and sometimes rather surprised, when common ci- 
viHty not even bordering on kindness was shown 
them by a well-dressed stranger. It is evident 
that they are suffering grievances of a different 
sort from mere poverty, and that the military are 
scattered very thickly even over their villages in 
the country. But perhaps all this may arise from 
this kingdom having like Ireland been deprived 
of its own court and king, and on account of the 
attempts which had been made to abolish their 
language, (the old Sclavonic, which is also the 
vernacular tongue in Poland and Russia) their 
religion, and their every characteristic distinction. 
We have heard the following circumstances, 
which may serve to throw some faint light on these 
painful remarks. We give them as we got them, 
without vouching for their accuracy. A few weeks 
before I passed, a peasant had been caught poach- 
ing on the extensive domains of one of the most 
influential and enlightened men in Austria or 
in Europe. Without accusation, proof, judge, 
or jury, conviction or warrant of any kind, the 
prince ordered him to be taken to prison, there to 
remain during his pleasure in the interim; at stat- 
ed intervals, and at discretion, he was taken out 
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and beat most unmercifully. Certainly the Duke of 
Wellington would not use any depredator so, and 
if he did, not all the peers in the House of Lords; 
nor even the Crown itself, could screen him from 
the consequences. But in Austria the matter was 
never heard of, excepting in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and there it was only spoken of in 
coaches and at table. 

Since leaving Vienna, twice had we seen the 
sun rise and set ; and the western sky was yet 
gleaming with the red clouds, when we were car- 
ried down over the last ridge of a lower range of 
hills, where the strath of the Moldau presented to 
view the most striking inland panorama on wWch 
I have* anywhere had the good fortune to gaze; 
At every step which we took in advance, objects 
of a varying but not a lessened interest met us; 
there flowed the Moldau, nearly a third of a mile 
in width, with its banks on either side, ascend- 
ing first along a narrow strip of even ground,' 
and then carried up over irregular terraces like 
ascents, and surrounded on all sides by. rocks 
and eminences, upon whose slopes the buildings of 
the town rise, tier above tier, as they recede 
from the water^s edge. The valley is shaped like 
a basin, and in the bottom of it stands Prague 
with a population of 120,000 inhabitants, and mea-* 
during twelve miles in circumference. In looking 
at the great features of the city and surrounding 
scenery, there is something of Asiatic splendour 
in the aspect or form of the domes, turrets, mi- 
narets, hanging gardens, churches, and palaces. 
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which rise up almost without number on all sides 
in a sort of magnificent amphitheatre. After 
gazing around for a time on this scene of surpass^ 
ing grandeur and imposing effect, the eye rests on 
the mass of Hradschin, the palace of the Bohe- 
siiaii kings with its imposing towers, and temples, 
running along the crest of the eminence, and over- 
topping all intermediate buildings. Then it is 
lifted up to the heights of the Laurenzi Berg, 
where the pagan Bohemians celebrated of old the 
rites of their fire worship. On the other side of 
the river, looking up the stream, are pointed out 
the black precipices and fortifications of the cita- 
del of Wyssehrad, whence the fabled queen Li- 
biissa, the founder of Prague, used to toss her lov« 
era mto the river as soon as she grew tired of 
them. Behind the towers of the old town you 
are told to look to Ziskas hill, which was forti-^ 
fied by the blind Hussite chief whose name it bears, 
and which can tell of many a religious trouble and 
torture by which Prague suffered so severely. 
But wherever the eye is turned, you see objects 
which carry your recollections far back into 
the past. Every thing in and around Prague 
speaks to you of a time when this city was indeed 
a capital, and draws the mind back by a strong 
chain of historical recollections to one of the 
most mighty and enduring struggles of principle 
in which the Christian worid ever was engaged. 
Here Jerome of Prague struggled boldly but in 
vain to vindicate for himself liberty of conscience. 
That is the Thein Kirche with its two tall towers 
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and taper-roofs, and four small turrets at the an^ 
gles, where John Huss denounced the corruptions 
of Rome, and m it his body was buried under 
the high dtar till it was afterwards torn up and 
burned, and in it too is contained the grave of 
Tycho Brahe, the celebrated astronomer. There 
is the town-hall where the gallant burghers avow- 
ed the doctrines of the reformation. Yonder old 
palace was the favourite residence of Charles II., 
and it is still noble in its decay. 

Having passed the barriers and delivered up the 
passports, we entered the city, and found it in all 
the active bustle of busy life. Never to my eyes did 
the transition of light and darkness seem so quick. 
The narrow and winding streets, the heavy, mas- 
sive, and gloomy edifices, and the lofty private 
buildings of stuccoed brick, all black with age and 
soot, shut out the light of day, lUready beginning 
to fade, almost in the course of two minutes, and of 
two or three hundred ytunis. But the lamps were 
gleaming and the shops shining with great bril- 
liancy as we arrived at the oustom-house, in the 
large building at the comer of Konigplatz, close to 
the Oraben. The hotel Schwarzes Ross had been 
recommended to me, and as soon as I got hold of 
my luggage, I went along the Oraben, about two 
hundred yards, and found mysdf, in three minutes 
time, once more comfortable beyond measure. 
The crowds of passengers "(dio had accompanied 
us, soon followed me in search of bedrooms, but 
lUready one halt of them were too late, and had to 
go to the Drei Liiiden, which is also in the imme- 
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diate vicinity. Having had coffee, I took a walk 
along the streets for an hour or so, to stretch 
myself after having been so long closed up in a 
coach. The streets were not nearly so crowded as 
those in Vienna, and in some other respects, as a 
stranger, I did not feel myself so very comfortable 
and confident as I had done in the Austrian capi- 
tal. The customs here were evidently altogether 
different ; their Sclavonic language was entirely 
an unknown tongue to me, and I was afraid that 
I might wander, without being able to ask my 
way back to my hotel. I returned, therefore, in 
about half an hour, and on entering the supper- 
room, I found it a world of interest and comfort 
for the night. In addition to all the other stir- 
ling varieties of German life at this hour, such as 
tables covered with dressed dishes, reeking, rich, 
and crowded with guests all hungry as hawks, 
and wine-bibbers, and smokers, and^eaders, and 
talkers innumerable, there was a first rate band 
of instrumental music, haranguing the natives in 
the most eloquent and persuasive style of argu- 
ment I ever heard. The more noisy instruments 
were excluded, but the variety and number of the 
softer sort, which had been collected for our en- 
tertainment, was astonishing. And thus, for two 
hours, and a sum of money amounting to not 
more than two pence from each, did we enjoy the 
music of first rate artists. But the Bohemians are 
bom and bred as surpassing musicians every where. 
In traversing the streets by the light of day, 
they presented an air of antiquity, and a singular- 
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ity of architecture, which is extremely pleasing, by 
its variety and grandness. About most of the 
edifices, public and private, lordly and humble, 
there are remnants of brighter days. Here an 
armorial edifice, there a saint, with his golden 
circlet, or burning lamps, or a half-obliterated 
fresco, an arched balcony, a fortified gateway, or 
an ornamental shrine. The principal open places 
are often surrounded \yith low heavy arcades, 
under which are the shops and the entrances to 
the houses, and beside them are churches and 
other public buildings, exhibiting a fantastic mix- 
ture of Gothic and Italian decorations. At each 
successive turn, the eye is met with some memorial 
of historical reminiscence, and those who have 
perused the deeply interesting annals of Bohemia, 
the history of the Church, and of the Seven Years'* 
War, will find in every part abundant food for 
thoughtful contemplation. On the right side of 
the Moldau are the Alstadt and the Newstadt. 
The Alstadt extends along the margin of the 
river and up the ascending ground, and contains 
the university, the archbishopric, the municipality, 
the principal churches and public edifices, the 
theatre, and all the superior shops. It is th^ 
district of commerce and general activity, and its 
streets and grand open irregular Place, are crowded 
with a dense and active population. Beyond the 
Alstadt, surrounding it on three sides, and sepa- 
rated from it only by a large wide street, termed 
the Graben, from its having been formerly the 
city ditch, is built the Newstadt, the streets of 
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which are spacious and rectangular, but the houses 
are poor, and the inhabitants are of the lower 
class. On the opposite side of the river, there is 
a small, level space of ground, beMnd which there 
rises' a range of high, bold, craggy hills. These 
are the Kleinseite-^the regions of the aristocracy, 
containing the palaces of the ancient Bohemian 
nobles, adorned with hanging gajrdens, extending 
high up the irregular ascent bdiind. The lofty 
ridge above is the HradscUn, the fourth quarter. 
It forms a magnificent close to the prospect, as 
viewed from below. H^e, covering the surface of 
a long) bold eminence, the v^st palace of the 
Bohemian kings towers proudly above the build- 
ings of the Kleinseite, and close behind it arise the 
choir and the tower of the cathedral. Farther 
on along the hills are groups of stately edifices, 
and beyond these a^in may be seen on a loftier 
point the fine Premonsia*atensian monastery of 
StrahoU) with its lofty towers, and dark thick 
groves, overhanging the river below. 

The first object I visited in the morning, partly 
by the guidance of an English gentleman, who had 
been much on the continent with his lady, was the 
Hradschin. I reached it by the bridge, the longest 
in Germany, (1790 feet in length), a ponderous 
but magnificent stone structure of twelve noble 
arches. It is protected by a lofty embattled 
tower at each extremity, and adjoii^d with col* 
lossal statues of stone, with crucifixes and chapels. 
Amongst these. Saint John Nepomuc, the titular 
saint of the place, stands in the very centre, dis- 
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tinguished by guilded stars. Bound hand and 
foot, John was cast from the bridge because he 
would not consent to give up some land usurped 
by the clergy. But flames of miraculous fire 
marked the spot where the body lay beneath the 
waters, until it was recovered free from all taint 
of corruption, and he became one of the mart3rrs. 
From the bridge you pass up a noble street, and, 
making a slight turn to the right, you mount the 
flight of stone steps that face you, and you reach 
at once the platform, where stand the palaces and 
cathedral, and the loopings of the canons. The 
cathedral is' a strikingly beautiful Gothic building, 
unfinished, and is surmounted by a lantern crown, 
very like that which surmounts the tower of St 
Giles\ in Edinburgh. One of the chapels has its 
walls inlaid with native jasper, agate, and other 
precious stones, and adorned with frescoes, while 
the exterior is richly ornamented with mosaics. 
Next, the palaces are seen, and the tower is 
ascended ; and what a goodly sight appears of the 
whole of Prague beneath your feet ! The univer- 
sity is, next to be visited, the constitution of which 
resembles that of Glasgow, in this respect, that 
the students are divided into different nations. 

I devoted half a day to the Juden Stadt, a dis^ 
trict near the bridge allotted by law for the resi- 
dence of the sons of Jacob. Here, on the margin 
of the Moldau, about ten thousand of them dwell 
in a state of complete isolation from the Christian 
population which surround them. According to 
their own traditions, their ancestors have been 
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here since long before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and others allow that they were established 
in Pagan times as slave dealers. Be that as it 
may, this is probably the oldest Hebrew settle- 
ment in Europe, and there can be as little doubt 
that their colony was coevid with the foundations 
of the city. They have suffered many and severe 
changes. They have been persecuted, plundered, 
and oppressed, hundreds of times. Sometimes 
they have been almost exterminated, and often ex- 
pelled by violence; but nevertheless they have 
yet returned to the home of their early adoption, 
and from age to age these sons of Isaac have con- 
tinued to inhabit this same quarter. Nay, the 
very tyranny, extortion, and blood, with which 
they have been treated, have kept them by them- 
selves. And that is not only from their fellow- 
townsmen, but from mixing even with the Jews of 
other countries. Hence they have ever retained 
their own institutions, and hence their ancient 
manners and customs are more entire than the 
Jews of any other part of Europe, or perhaps 
even of the world. Their light blue eyes, their 
fair complexions, their figure and features, al- 
though strictly Hebrew, are obviously altogether 
different from those to be found in the western or 
southern portions of Europe. Amid all the con- 
vulsions to which they have been exposed, they 
have still maintained their synagogues, and 
schools, and magistrates, and town-halls, entire 
and distinct. It is a remarkable fact, too, regard- 
ing them, as appears from the writings of phy-: 
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sicians in Prague, that Jewish marriages are more 
productive than those of Christians, and also 
that Jews are longer lived. The average number 
in ten years being with the Jews 4^, and with 
Christians 3^ ; only one out of twenty-six Jews 
dies annually among them, whereas, among the 
Christians, the number is one in twenty-two. 

The streets which lead to this world of its own, 
are narrow, mean, and devoid of ornament, and 
they become more so at every turn, till the He- 
brew inscriptions and the customs and cast of the 
entire population tell you where you are; and 
that is, in one word, in a place the like of which 
altogether no Christian ever saw before, and never 
will see again on the face of the earth, unless he 
return to the same spot. 

But here we shall take an entire leaf from the 
Eev. Mr Gleig's Bohemia, visited in 1837. " I 
may state at the outset, that of all the extraordi- 
nary scenes in which I have ever been an actor, 
there are few which, more than my visit to the 
Jewish quarter of Prague, have left upon my 
mind so vivid and lasting an impression. Let 
the reader imagine to himself if he can, the ef- 
fect of a sudden transition from the pomp and 
splendour of a great capital into a suburb of 
mean and narrow streets, choked up with the 
litter of old rags, broken furniture, and cast-off 
clothes, hung out for sale : aged women asleep in 
their chairs, young ones nursing infants, or, it 
ii^y b^9 perfecting their own unfinished toilets: 
men, squalid and dirty, with long beards, flowing 
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robes, and all the other appurtenance^ which 
usually belong to their race : children in a state 
of nudity : turbaaed heads, features th<Hroughly 
oriental : tarnished finery, books, music, and mu- 
sical instruments, scattered about : ev^ thing, 
in short, whether animate or inanimate, as en- 
tirely in contrast with what you have just left 
behind, as you might expect to find it were you 
transported suddenly into some region of the 
earth, of the very existence of which you had pre- 
viously been ignorant* I have passed through 
the classic regions of St Giles, the Sev^i Dials, 
and Bag Fair. I have gone, in my youth, under 
the escort of a police officer, the round of sJl the 
most depraved comers of London, yet I have 
never beheld a sight which, in all that is cal- 
culated to bewilder, if not to outrage the senses, 
could bear one moment's comparison with what 
the Juden Stadt brought before me. I confess, 
my first feeling was a vague idea, that to proceed 
farther might compromise our personal safety. 
Yet I defy any one who has penetrated but a few 
yards down the passage, to abstain from going on. 
There is about you, on all sides, an air of novelty, 
such as it is impossible to resist ; and you march 
forward, wondering as you move, whether you be 
awake or in a dream.''' In the midst of my 
wanderings through this wonderful hovel, on turn- 

t 

ing a comer, I found myself in the midst of a 
crowd of Jews, all pressing in towards an open 
window. I thought it might be an auction room, 
but I understood it at last to be their post-office, 
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and thi^t the letters had just arrived from Vienna. 
Their anxiety to get forward and catch hold of 
their several episties, the calling out of their 
names, and reading the addresses on the letters, 
and above all, the intense feeling, whether of joy 
or sorrow, with wluch each of them tore up their 
despatches to ascertain the price of stocks, and 
the state of exchanges m the capital, excelled 
any thing of the kind I had ever seen, even in 
^Change Alley, London, among the stock-jobbers. 
And there was no wonder at their exmtement, con^ 
sidering the stakes they are said to have in hand, 
that is, in one word, most of the floating capital of 
the country. In all that I saw and heard for 
hours in this place, I felt no alarm either for my 
purse or my p^son. Once, indeed, I got a start, 
when I saw, as I thought, my friend with whom I 
had the rencontre at the coach-office in Vienna, 
but on a second look T was lutppy to find that 
I was mistaken. 

Their oldest synagogue, too, is thoroughly ori- 
ental in characters and fantastic proportions. 
Every thing within and without, black with the 
dust of ages, bears testimony to the gloomy 
nature of the reverence which these stubborn 
Israelites pay to the God who has discajrded 
them. No change has been made on the building 
for nine hundred years. It is a small apartment, 
supported on pointed arches by three pillars, 
which have never been std^ined with sacrilegious 
white wash, or even broom. It is lighted only by 
a range of narrow, lancet-shaped, Gothic windows, 
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which are elevated forty or fifty feet above the 
floor, and throw down a few faint, dirty, broken 
rays of glimmering light, sufficient to show the 
dark, dismal appearance of pillars, walls, and 
roof. This blackness is caused by the Jews burn- 
ing lamps and smoking torches for whole days and 
nights at some of their festivals. Beneath the 
arch of the pillars, there is a raised platform, 
where desks and stools are placed for the accommo- 
dation of the rabbins, and the pupils who come 
thither to learn the law. At the extremity of the 
vault stands the altar, the silver candlestick, with 
itB many branches, and from the roof there hangs 
seven silver lamps, " to give light,'' according to 
the Divine injunction, '^ over against the candle- 
stick.'' The holy books of the law occupy the 
place where the altar stands in a church. They are 
inclosed in a fire-proof cabinet of metal, and con- 
sist of double rolls of parchment. The robes and 
breastplates of the priests ; and the hangings for 
this cabinet are embroidered with pomegranates 
and hung with bells. The women are not allowed 
to enter the hallowed precincts of this synagogue. 
They sit in a separate division of the building, 
which communicates with the synagogue only by 
several narrow loop-holes in the walls, admitting 
neither of their seeing nor being seen. On no 
account could I comprehend what was going on 
at the time I visited it, but it seemed to be of 
itself no great affair. There were some doctors, 
priests, and students, some of them with flowing 
robes and breastplates, and all of them with mag- 
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nificent beards, and dried, thin, parchment-like 
cheeks. It might be that they hated the presence 
of a Christian, or it might be a mere fancy on my 
part, but their eye seemed to be unusually quick 
and restless ; there was a stubborn, haughty ex- 
pression of countenance, and an assumed dignity 
and determination in their gait, which bespoke 
them to be yet as blind and bold in their opinions 
as ever. Both their persons and dresses were as 
dirty and dingy as the other surrounding locaUties 
of the place. I had seen high mass celebrated 
with great magnificence at Salzburg, in a lofty 
cathedral, much in the style of St Peter's at Rome. 
There I heard music so overpowering as to make 
the whole edifice vibrate, and again so soft and 
thrilling as to make me shut even my eyes in 
the ecstacy of my emotion. I saw priests of 
every rank in full dress, kneeling and bowing 
before thre^ or four altars, all at one time, and in 
one church. I even eyed the procession of the 
host round the magnificent aisles of the cathedral, 
which were perfumed in every comer with the 
richest incense, and I thought the whole sub- 
lime as a carnal or corporeal spectacle, and as 
rich a treat to the senses as I had ever witnessed. 
But the impressions made on my mind in this 
small, half-buried, glinunering, pandemonium-like 
place, by the ludden mysteries of the service, by 
the scriptural association and reminiscences which 
gushed through my mind like a torrent of waters, 
and above aU, by the sentiments of sympathy for 
these degraded outcasts, who, like myself, were 
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far from the temple of their fathers, were more 
imposing than any thing of the kind I had ever 
experienced. And my heart felt as if I could have 
joined th^n in singing their own tender and 
beautiful Psalm, so expresmve of the constancy 
of their affection, after a captivity of near two 
thousand years, to their own desolate country. 
'^ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zion. We hanged 
our harps upon the willows, in the midst thereof, 
for there they that carried us away captive, re- 
quired of us a song, and they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, Sing us one c^ the songs 
of Zion. How shall we sing ike Lord^s song in a 
strange land! If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand foi^t her cunning. If I do m^ r^nem- 
ber thee, let my tongue cleave to the ro(^ of my 
mouth: if Iprefer not Jerusalemabovemy chief joy .^"^ 
Having left their synagc^e, one minilte b'oug^ 
me into their old burying-ground, piled up with 
their dead, of a thousand years, till it can hold no 
more, and crammed with gravestones and oUiier 
memorials coeval with the foundations of the city, 
and bearing dates so far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury. Here there presents itself a picture of de- 
solation, more stem than the dream of the poet 
has perhaps ever conjured up. It is a hundred 
years since the last Jew was interred in this 
cemetery, and the spc^ of ground is extensive, but 
throughout its compasa there is not one foot of 
level soil. Graves trodden partially down — ^point- 
ed grave-stones, that are sloping and fiilling in 
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every direction — ^monumental slabs of rough sand- 
stone, so covered with Hebrew ebaracters, deeply 
out in, as to remind you of the roll of the prophets 
spread out flat at your feet, '^ and it was written 
within and without, and there was written there- 
on lamentations, and mourning, and woe.^ The 
monum^its of the rabbins are standing in the 
form of houses with sloping roofs ; upon the top 
of these, and upon every projecting ledge of their 
cenotaphs little heaps of stones are piled. These 
have been placed th^e by the friends of the dead 
in their vi»t to the graves, — a .practice which is 
still considered among the Jews 9, tok^i of respect 
for forefathers whom the living know only by name. 
To give effect to these couniJess tombstones, frac- 
tured, -weather-beaten, and moss*grown, there is 
a tangled wilderness of alder trees decrepid in 
their stems, wrinkled in the bark, and twisted in 
their branches. No living man can tell wheth^ 
these have been {Wanted by the hands of man, or 
sown by the winds of heav^i, but they constitute 
altogether a fitting monument to the desolate 
ccmdition and broken fortunes of these Hebrew 
exiles. There are, too, devices engraved on the 
stones which mark the condition those held on 
eaarth who now sleep beneath ; such as the Lion of 
Judah, the upraised hands of the house of Aaron, 
and the Nazarite^s bunch of grapes. There ia also a 
sort of vestiy4iouse, where their burial ceremonies 
were p^ormed over the dead. They are still re- 
presented in a series of pictures around one of the 
rooms ; grave-clothes are k^t in readiness here ; 
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and afS soon as a corpse is brought in, be it of the 
rich or poor, it is set out in the same simple 
livery, and the same plain coffin of rough boards 
is provided for all. 

After leaving the Juden Stadt I made my way 
to the Ross Market, one of the finest streets of 
the new town. I inspected the equestrian statue 
there of St Wenzel, the ancient patron of Bohe- 
mia^ which seems to be remarkable for nothing 
but for the manner in which it is decorated with 
votive chaplets of flowers, and surrounded by 
crowds of devoteps on its day in the calendar. 
On that occasion persons of all ranks kneel before 
it, and processions approach it from all the towns 
around. These are headed by youne^ irirls dressed 
in white, bearing garlands of floweS, with the 
men and women who are present all singing, in fall 
chorus, the old Bohemian hymns in honour of the 
martyr. The night is devoted to this choral and 
musical chanting. From the Ross Market I made 
my way up to the bastions, which are no longer 
used as defences for the city. And here, as well 
as anywhere else, it may be mentioned, that many 
of the fortifications in Germany cease now to exist. 
They have been converted into boulevards for the 
recreation of the inhabitants; they are generally 
tastefully planted and laid out in gardens and 
pleasure grounds; the bastions are converted into 
terraces, and the ditches into ornamental sheets 
of water, so as to form delightful belts of verdure 
around the town. My object on this occasion 
was not to see these promenades and pleasure 
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grounds, because such were familiar to me, but 
to court the shade and fresh breeze, after having 
been so long under the meridian sun, and in the 
polluted atmosphere of wretchedness and rags. 
I was also desirous to luxuriate for an hour in 
rest, and in the enjoyment of antique Asiatic 
grandeur. The terrace having been reached, I 
had only to turn myself round and lay me down, 
when my eye commanded the view over the whole 
town and country around. Looking back, over 
my right shoulder, I recognised a portion of the 
road I had travelled from Vienna, and on the 
other hand, and in front, that which I was about 
to take for Toplitz, climbing one of the very steep- 
est hills which girdle the city, at the foot of which 
was the majestic Moldau, flowing on with a clear 
and gentle current among a thousand seats of 
Bohemian magnates, and the palaces of the Klein- 
seite, and the countless oriental towers, spires, 
minarete, and domes, past these lianging gar- 
dens, under its noble bridge, and around its large 
and exquisitely wooded islands. The Strahou hill, 
and the most ancient and picturesque parts of the 
Hradschin, were seen to great advantage. The 
battle field, too, about three miles eastward, so 
famous in the history of Frederick the Great, 
and familiar to our musical daughters at home, 
contributed its share of interest to the spec- 
tacle. Around me were the aged and infirm, 
gasping for breath on the benches, and gather- 
ing health along the banks. The walks were 
crowded with citizens, and the plots of verdure 
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on every side were creeping with children, super- 
intended by nurses and nursery maids. The hum 
from the city at our feet rose strong on the breeze, 
and died away in the distance. Every bush had 
its choristers ; high in the air the warbling larks 
were, on hovering wing, sounding their hynm of 
gratitude and gladness over the scene, while 
the never-wanting band of Bohemian musicians 
ever and anon drowned the feebler notes of music 
from their feadiered rivals. The sights became 
indistinct before my eyes, and the sounds died in 
my ears. I fell fast asleep, and dreamed of home 
Jd the society of my o^ fireside aud vicinity. 
When I awoke, I could not think at first where 
I was. In a minute I recollected myself — felt 
for my passport and my •overeigns. On starting 
to my feet, and casting a glance on the children, 
the town, and country, I was anxious, and 
actually sorrowful because the sights and sayings 
of the last half hour were but a dream. I wound 
my w^y down the steep to the Oraben. Entering 
the Schwarzes Ross I stepped into the Spice Saal, 
and found it empty; but a servant led me out to 
the garden, where at least a hundred genti^nen 
and ladies were gormandising under an awning. 
My friend hailed me to a seat, which had been 
reserved for me, beside his lady and a smaU 
circle of Englishmen. Some of my acquaintanoes 
were well known to some of them, and some of 
their acquaintances were known to me. In three 
minutes I felt myself quite at home onoe more, 
and ifi^at with the food I had both for the body 
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and the mind, and my little bottle of delicious 
claret, I laughed at the silly tears I had shed 
when rising from the bank on the bastions. 
But even yet I can affirm that never was a dream 
more deeply engrained on the fleshy tablets of my 
heart and head than that of this forenoon. 

The distance from Prague to Toplitz is nearly 
sixty English miles, and the eilwagen starts, or 
then^started for it from the comer of the Konigs- 
platz, at four in the afternoon. Instead of tak- 
ing this road into Saxony, I might have left 
at the same hour on the following morning by a 
public conveyance, wluch runs to meet a steam- 
boat on the Elbe, at a village about twenty-five or 
thirty miles from Prague,* and which, on the same 
day, drops down the stream to Dresden. But 
notwithstanding the satiety of si^its, axkd the de- 
sire to get home, which was already at times 
haunting my fancy, I at once determined to de- 
vote a day or two to the most fashionable and 
best ordered watering-plaee in all Germany, — the 
favourite resort of the king of Prussia, and the 
centre of attraction for the nobility of B;ttssia, 
Austria, and Prussia, and for the aristocrats of 
the German prineipaUties in general,— the place to 
which princes, nobles, citizens, officers of every 
cla«s, natives, foreigners, soldiers, civiUans, and 
diplomatists, and all but Englishmen, resort to 
enjoy health and happiness. To aeeomplisfa this 

* Near Leitmerits at the' foot Of the MoldMi, or Ausaig at the 
foot of the Bela, I forget ivhich. 
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I had no other alternative than to travel one other 
night in the dark; but I became reconciled to this 
egregiously foolish method of seeing a country, 
by being assured that the district to be traversed 
was not interesting in a picturesque point of 
view, after getting out of the vicinity of Prague. 
After rattling up the street, and across the long 
bridge, the number of our horses was doub- 
led at the foot of the steep, and for a time we 
toiled up the hill on foot, while the horses had 
enough to do in dragging up the empty carriage, 
with their noses lowered almost to the ground, 
with the whole weight of their bodies leaning for- 
ward, and with steps steady, slow, and short. Hav- 
ing passed the large convent of St Margaret, and 
arrived at the crest of the white mountain, three 
miles from Prague, we paused, according to cus- 
tom, to take our last look of the capital of Bo- 
hemia; "For," says Gleig in reference to this spot, 
*^ a finer scene of its kind you will rarely look 
down upon in any country of the world;" and 
TumbuU says, that of all the cities in Germany 
no one can boast a position or a general aspect 
so grandly imposmg. This position is weU known, 
too, in history as the field of a memorable bat- 
tle, when the imperialists, commanded by TiUy, 
decided the fate of the Protestant cause in Bo- 
hemia, — drove Frederick, son-in-law of our own 
James I. from his throne, and transferred his do- 
minions to his Popish opponent. A pilgrimage 
church, erected by the conqueror on the spot, 
commemorates the event. We had supper in the 
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old curious-like town of Schlan, which very neces- 
sary but common-place circumstance would not 
have been mentioned, had it not been to remind 
the reader, that the brave but uitfortunate Mou- 
reau died here of the wounds received in the bat- 
tle of Dresden. His body was embalmed at 
Prague, and thence transferred to St Petersburgh 
for burial. Thus snugly littered up for the night, 
with the constellation of the Oreat Bear shining 
clearly over the horses'* heads, as it had done du- 
ring our journey from Vienna north to Prague, I 
set my head, neck, and shoulders into the corner 
for sleep, and awoke not again till the morning 
had dawned, and we were gomg rapidly down from 
the heights of Wachholderberg, between the out- 
layers of the Erzgebirge on the one side, and the 
Mittelgebirge on the other, over moderate ascents 
and descents, till we reached the city itself, with 
just as much light as to let us see its spacious 
and cleanly kept streets ; its neat mansions, often 
slightly detached fromoneanother ; its platz, audits 
hotels, and lodging-places, endless and innumerable. 
After hastily dressing and despatching break- 
fast, I left the hotel where we were dropped, 
for the eilwagen wenib on by Eulm to Dresden, 
just about the time the sun was rising. Al- 
ready was life awake in Toplitz, and the streets 
were- beginning to be filled with people of rank 
and of the humbler classes, the former straggling 
to their private bathing-houses, and the latter to 
the public establishments, where the waters are 
had gratuitously. I expressed my surprise at see- 
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ing so many people a-stir before five o^clock in the 
morning, but I was told that although the height 
of the season was past, the demand for b^ths was 
still so great that the bathers were compelled, how- 
ever contrary to their inclinations, to get out of 
bed to secure a vacant bath in the earlier part of 
the day. Thus from sunrise till late in the even- 
ing, were the people going to and from the baths, 
and assembling about the pump rooms of the Gur- 
ten quelle to drink the water. I followed on to the 
Steinbad house, without knowing to which of them 
I was going. Here there are three public baths, 
one for men, another for the wives and daugh- 
ters of the citizens, and a third for the female pea- 
santryand servants. There are besides thesevault- 
ed baths, situated in the lower part of the building, 
a number of very comfortable private baths, and 
throu^out the town there are* nearly a hundred 
such. At the entrance hangs a table advertising 
the hours at which every bath is engaged. First 
a clock strikes to tell you that the bath is ready, 
at the end of three-quarters of an hour a bell 
rings to tell you to dress and to give up the bath 
to the attendant, who must clean it for the next 
customer at the house. Although the thermo- 
meter indicates 90® or 95® Fahrenheit, the water 
feels far hotter than a bath of the same tempera- 
ture in common water. The waters seem to be 
green, but they are quite colourless; they are said 
to be alkalo-saline, and take their rise among the 
Erzgebirge mountains in the neighbourhood. They 
are very efficacious in curing rheumatism, stiff 
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joints or crippled limbs. It has been said that 
Toplitz and Carisbad are built on the lid of a vast 
kettle covering a subterranean reservoir of boiling 
water so enormous, that in 1727, after a rupture 
of the caldron, a pole thirty fathoms long was 
thrust in at Carlsbad without reaching the bottom. 
What a fire must be under it ! 

From eleven till one, when everybody dines, the 
people stroll up and down the great promenade of 
the gardens behind the palace of the Prince of 
Clary. These noble and delicious retreats are 
laid out in long umbrageous waJks, with tall fo- 
rest trees in exquisitely dressed lawns, in bowers, 
alcoves, and a lake extensive and well kept. Bands 
of music play here and there amid its tall groves 
and long alleys. The theatre too is here, which 
in the morning serves as a reading-room, at mid- 
day as the Saal, and in the evening as a ball-room. 
At the saloon attached to the garden, a table d'hote 
is served at one o'clock, and there are such also at 
all the principal hotels, where the company meet 
on terms of the most easy familiarity. Sometimes 
too the people dine separately, either alone or in 
family groups, but very many in the same room, 
and around even the same table. In these cases the 
dinner is served ct la carte. To enhance the plea- 
sure of the feast, there is music of different kinds, 
and on some occasions Bohemian minstrels ; not 
unfrequently women come and sit down in the 
Saal while you are eating, and sing and play with 
exquisite taste and harmony. While this is go- 
ing on within, dense crowds collect about the 
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doors and windows in the street, who are attracted 
by their genuine love of music merely. After the 
meal has come to a close, the guests sally forth to 
enjoy the fresh air, to sit down on benches along 
the trottoir, and smoke their pipes in contentment. 
About this time of day every vehicle public and 
private is put in requisition for excursions of a 
few miles in the fine country around. The hills 
wluch border the vales abound in beautiful and 
romantic sites, in several of which there is a house 
of entertainment with surrounding gardens. It 
is the custom to visit some one of these on 
successive days, and thither may be seen the 
stately equipage of the feudal prince, and the 
humble cart-like omnibus with its load of traders, 
following each other in long and dusty procession, 
and each depositing its charge to enjoy in com- 
mon the rural loveliness of nature. Rude tables 
are laid beneath the broad dark foUage of the 
elm, the chesnut, and the oak. No ardent spirits 
may be supplied at these places of sober recrea- 
tion, but the neat bright-eyed damsel supplies 
coffee or tea, or possibly light thin effervescing 
beer, alike to the prince and to the mecha- 
nic, the SUganU of Berlin or of Vienna, and 
the homely wife of the honest farmer. There 
some o fthem sit in tranquil unenvying enjoyment 
until the shades of evening warn them to return, 
when they repair to their homes, take a light sup- 
per, and are in bed by ten, to rise before five on 
the following morning. For the amusement of 
such as do not go to the country, there are repre- 
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sentations in the theatre which begin at six, and 
close at eight. These are generally first-rate, so 
long as the Berlin company remains here, that is 
usually during the stay of the court, and there is 
generally music in the gardens from eight to nine 
or ten; and in fact at all times the street min- 
strelsy is excellent, everywhere are bands of harp- 
ers and violinists to be seen, and sweet voices are 
heard, and pleasant faces admired. And after 
that hour not a person is to be seen in the streets, 
— ^all are sound asleep. Public gaming-houses 
are sternly kept down, and all manner of private 
gaming. The^ great magnate of viciouB attrac- 
tion at the baths on the Rhine are forbidden, and 
everything of that sort is altogether out of the 
question on Sundays. 

In fact, in the whole town and cast of society 
there is an air of easy dignity, an absence of all 
formality, a happy conventional equality, an 
amiableness of disposition^ and propriety of con- 
duct. There is everything to please, and nothing 
to offend. And it is creditable to the character 
of the continental aristocrats, that this wholesome 
state of society is mainly owing to the presence, 
during the months of July and August, of not 
only the nobility of Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
but of the sovereigns of those countries, and of the 
princes and dukes of smaller states, as well as of 
the members of most of the royal and imperial far 
milies in Europe. Here these, divested of the bur- 
dens of etiquette, release themselves for a season 
from the state and cares of royalty, the intrigues 
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of courts, and the turmoil of their own capitals. 
Here these may be seen walking about the town 
unattended and even unnoticed, or riding about 
on indifferent horses, or driving their wives and 
daughters in carriages so shabby as to be mistaken 
for hackney coaches. Among these the king of 
Prussia may be regarded as the patron of the 
place. But he, with all his extreme simplicity of 
manner and seeming aversion to ceremony in every 
shape, still keeps up at Toplitz a courtly sort of 
formality. The instant he appears on the great 
gravel walk, every head is bare, and circles are 
formed of those who expect to b6 honoured with 
the royal notice. His majesty, bareheaded, takes 
his position in the centre, attended by the Prince 
de Wittgenstein and his grand chamberlain, imd 
there he deals out his words of courtesy. When- 
ever he emerges from the living enclosure, and 
passes up the walk, every one falls in behind 
and follows in his train, with hat in hand, per- 
haps for an hour and a half. But it is not 
to be supposed from these descriptions that the 
whole society at Toplitz are so formally occu- 
pied every day, as if they thus walked and talked 
on stately stilts. On the contrary, many are seen 
every hour of every day luxuriating in an easy man- 
ner in these delightful gardens, loitering in the 
shady walks or lying in their secluded thickets 
free from all intrusion. Thus many read and me- 
ditate, and enjoy the quiet scene around them 
with none to cross their path save some cogita- 
tive stranger, or a group of children bearing a 
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little store of provisions for the fish in the re- 
servoirs. 

Animating as such spectacles are at first, they 

soon become tiresome enough; I therefore left Top- 
litz next day at six o^clock in the morning, by a 
covered conveyance open at the sides, for the flou- 
rishing little town of Tetschen. The distance is 
not great, but the road, is steep ; the coach was 
loaded with families and luggage going home from 
their watering season, and one or two stops of 
an hour each were cheerfully submitted to on our 
part, yet we were on the romantic banks of the 
Elbe by mid-day. And were I to select any 
small portion of my tour as being the most inte- 
resting, and as raising and keeping up my mind 

would select this short distance and these few 
hours of real and rational enjoyment. Never did 
rural scenery of mere hill and dale, of wood and 
water, or historical recollections of fields and 
fights, call forth feeling altogether so gratifying as 
this tract of classic ground. There was no fatigue 
nor anxiety, nor any unsatisfactory impression that 
I was hurrying over a country which required a 
slower pace. On ihe contrary, we moved so lei- 
surely that I was enabled to walk most of the dis- 
tance, especially up the thrice memorable battle- 
fidd of Kulm, and to stop and enquire, or admire, 
without falling behind. It added to my joys too, 
that the whole company, men and women, were 
Prussians, who gave me every information, and 
who seemed quite delighted with the eestacies of 
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my emotions ; all, I say, with one solitary ex- 
ception; but whether he was French or Saxon, 
whig, tory, or radical, I had no means of ascer- 
taining, for he did not utter one word in my pre* 
sence. He sat silent and sullen, and I noticed 
particularly that when he approached any one of 
the monuments, which have been erected by Aus* 
tria, Russia, or Prussia, to commemorate their 
victories, he seemed almost to shudder, and he 
actually set his shoulder to them, and turned his 
surly countenance to the right and then to the 
left, and to the right again, as if making a vain 
attempt to make us believe that he saw nothing 
at all worth noticing. On the last occasion of 
the kind, I waved my hat in the air, and raised a 
hearty hurrah, in which all the rest joined ; he 
looked at me as if with daggers in his eyes, but 
he prudently kept quiet, and I took care to offer 
no personal provocation, but on the contrary, to 
show him every mark of respect. 

In leaving this quiet orderly region of j<^, you 
pass through a species of the gayest and most 
magnificent suburbs, still carried forward as strag- 
gling sorts of streets. Then the road comes to be 
lined on both sides by neat mansions, which are 
farther removed from one another. Then pass- 
ing into a lovely valley, with mountains on each 
side, several picturesque villages are seen on the 
left, basking in the sun at the base of the hills. 
Here and there are modern schlosses and ancient 
ruins, among which the remains of the castle of 
Dux, one of Wallenstein^s numerous mansions, is 
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especially remarkable. You thus proceed from 
Toplitz as if from the centre of a huge amphi- 
theatre. The ascent is long and gradual, and the 
range of hills, on the northern base of which the 
village of Peterswald lies, opens gradually before 
you. Huge forests clothe its rugged face, out of 
which bold rocks protrude. 

Kulm is a neat village, with a modem schloss 
beside it, and a church, which crowns a low gree^ 
hill in its centre. There are some extensive plan- 
tations near; the Pala flows amon^ them, and 
between it and the mountain on the left, there is 
a space of less than two miles. As you wind 
your way upwards, the view becomes at every 
step more and more interesting, till Kulm is gain-^ 
ed, and there may the traveller turn round to en- 
joy a sea of mountain peaks in the distance, and 
nearer a view glorious in the extreme. " You look 
down upon a valley, of which it is scarcely too 
much to say, that the eye of. man has never be- 
held anything more perfect. Deep it lies, en- 
closed on every side by mountains, which sloping 
away one from another, resemble so many prodi- 
gious cones, and open out to you the gorges of 
countless glens, — >each, as it would appear, more 
exquisitely beautiful than another. The vale of 
Toplitz itself may measure perhaps where it is wi- 
dest, some six or eight EngUsh miles across; where 
it is least wide, the interval between the mountains 
is scarcely one mile. It is in all directions fer- 
tile and luxuriant in the extreme, — waving woods, 
rich corn-fields, vineyards, meadows, and groves, 
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are there, — with towns, and villages, and castles, 
and hamlets, scattered through them, even as the 
hand of the painter would desire to arrange th^m. 
Nor is the running stream, that most indispensa- 
ble of all features, in a landscape of perfect beauty, 
wanting. The Pala rolls his waters through the 
valley, and if he be inconsiderable in point of size, 
yet he is limpid and clear; with width enough to 
catch the sun^s rays from time to time as they fall, 
and throw them back almost brighter in the re- 
flection thai! in the reality. Altogether it is as 
striking a panorama as any which even in Bohe- 
mia one wiU easily find." The scenery is indeed 
first-rate, and this description of it by Mr Gleig, 
as an eye witness, is by no means inferior to the 
thing described. And here too let it be mention- 
ed, as it is a somewhat curious fact, that the 
northern portions of Bohemia, mountainous as 
they may be, are by much more fertile and beauti- 
ful than the southern regions are. 

So much for what has been said as to the mere 
scenery of this locality; but still more interesting 
are its historical reminiscences, as scenes of 
mighty strife, where the fate of Europe was 
twice decided in one summer. Napoleon'^s springs 
tide of victory had rolled on from Dresden, after 
the fugitive divisions of the allies, to within half 
a league of Toplitz. Here he expected, to cut off 
the retreat of the enemy on Prague, to intercept 
their guns and baggage, to catch the persons of 
two emperors and a king, and the members of 
their whole cabinet, and the whole depot of the 
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head-quarters of his enemies. Had his operations 
been completed, the allied armies would have been 
totally disorganised, and the road would have been 
opened to Vienna. With an army of 40,000, Van- 
damme had already advanced within a hand grasp 
of his prize. Toplitz was in great consternation, and 
the emperors of Russia and Austria were attempt- 
ing their escape. Count Osterman^s feeble but firm 
columns, of 8000 imperial guards, were retiring 
before the French, when the king of Prussia ad- 
vanced at the head of what forces he could collect 
on the emergency, to support them. The Rus- 
sians were given to understand, that the safety of 
their father, as they afiectionately term the em- 
peror, depended on their maintaining their ground; 
and it is also said, that at Toplitz the Prussians 
intercepted the retreat of a large body of Cossacks, 
and compelled them to return to the field, by 
drawing up a column of 2000 men across their 
path, with orders to fire on them if they did not 
fight the common foe. They at, once wheeled 
round, and presented a living fortress to the ene- 
my. Osterman halted like a wild boar brought 
to bay, and commenced the most obstinate, resis- 
tance. All stood firm as a grove of pines opposed 
to the tempest. Vandamme led down from the 
heights above Peterswald, corps after corps, to 
repeat his furious attacks. Osterman lost his 
arm, and his guards were almost cut to pieces, 
but they were not routed. He had gained the 
time necessary for the Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian columns to advance, so that Vandamme, 
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in his turn overpowered, retreated to Kulm as 
the night closed, but merely to embrace that vil- 
lage in his line, to renew the conflict with increas- 
ed advantage. The battle was renewed next 
morning by break of day, and the French were 
attacked not only on front, but on both flanks, their 
right being overlapped, and their left so closed in 
by the mountains, as to render any movement in 
retreat completely useless. The allies pressed 
upon Vandamme with about 80,000 men, and the 
battle raged with indescribable fury till two o^clock. 
The odds were irresistible, and Vandamme tried 
to retreat to the heights of Peterswald, but to the 
horror of the French, Kleisfs corps of Prussians, 
who were retreating before St Cyr, suddenly occu- 
pied Vandamme^s former position on the heights 
over Peterswald. These descending by the only 
road which Vandamme had counted upon as 
open, placed him entirely in a cut de sac. For a 
time, over the whole slope of the defile there was 
one ceaseless combat of man to man, and the quan- 
tity of dead that covered the hill side was so pro- 
digious, that it took the country people, who 
were pressed for the purpose, two whole days to 
bury them. Never was defeat more complete. 
The general-in-chief, the whole army, except indi- 
viduals who escaped without their arms through 
the forests, all the artillery, ammunition carts, 
and standards, fell into the hands of the allies. 

This tide of victory, which had two days before 
flowed so fiercely against them, was now turned 
in their favour; and the allies, who had been on 
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the very eve of falling out among themselves, were, 
in consequence of this success, re-united. Bona- 
parte, seventeen days after, came along the road 
to this ridge of the hill, to gaze on the field, and 
to look across the valley of Kulm to Toplitz. On 
these heights above Kulm, another battle was 
fought between Napoleon in person, and Prince 
Schwartzenberg. The afiair was not quite so bril- 
liant, but its results were most decisive, in as much 
as it compelled Bonaparte to abandon his po- 
sition at Dresden, and retreat on Leipsic, where 
he sustained a final and fatal disaster. While 
standing there, somewhere near this very spot, and 
looking forth over the battle-field below, I re- 
membered the fact, and I even felt it to be a 
simple incident of interest at the time. How 
changed was the scene now! Kulm, which suflFer- 
ed dreadfully during the mel^e, its church and 
castle which were burned, and its cottages which 
were blown almost to pieces; but now the neat 
and modest-like house of God, the proud castle, 
the clean cottages, and the well-trained vineyards, 
were all fresh and blooming under a bright and 
burning sun. Far and near the outward forms of 
nature doubtless retained their identity, but wood, 
and ravine, and defile, and sweeping level, all lay 
under me as quiet and as peaceable, as if the 
sounds of war had never been heard among them. 
The inhabitants too, unmindful as men ever are 
of evils that have befallen others, and even them- 
selves long ago, delight in nothing so much as 
in replying to the questions which curious tra- 
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vellers like myself may chance to put to them. 
Three monmaents have been erected. The first 
on the left hand coming from Toplitz, by the em- 
peror of B^tssia. It is an obelisk, in excellent 
taste, about sixty-nine feet high, with a lion at 
the base, and a figure of Fame on the top. The 
next, on the same side of the road, near to 
where the Tetschen and Dresden roads meet, 
by the Prussians. It ia a small but singularly 
neat obelisk of cast iron, surrounded by a little 
fiower-plot, and fenced in by an iron railing, and 
bears the inscription, ^' A grateful king and coun- 
try honour the heroes who fell." The third, 
about a hundred yards farther on, and at the 
right hand of the road, by the Austrians. It 
is more massive than the other two. At the June- 
tion of the roads between the two monuments, the 
fighting was very desperate. There the Auslrian 
commander fell, and a little below to the east, (as 
the old veteran who had borne his part in the bat- 
tle, and fought it o^er again with me, and to whose 
care the charge of the monuments is entrusted, 
told me,) was Vandamme made prisoner. The 
good king of Prussia never passes this spot on 
his way to or from Toplitz, without leaving his 
carriage, visiting the old cicerone, and squeezing 
him by the hand. 

In descending into the gorge through which the 
Elbe pours its waters into Saxony, the soil seems 
to be so sterile, as scarcely to yield any return to 
the industry of the inhabitants. They therefore are 
poor, and beggars are frequently seen asking, often 
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on their knees, an alms, for which they express their 
gratitude, by kissing the hand that bestows it. 
But there are ah*eady fewer madonnas or saints to 
meet the eye along the roadside, and fewer salu- 
tations are made by the passing peasant, to the 
gaudily painted figures of our Lord, suspended 
on the decorated cross. The dress and language 
too, come to be distinctly diffident. 

The size of the Elbe, when first seen a little 
above Tetschen, rather fell short of my expecta- 
tions. Is this the river, thought I, which fer- 
tilizes in its course the plains of Bohemia, Saxony, 
Prussia, Mecklenburg, Hanover, and Denmark? 
But Mungo Park could not have been happier to 
see the Niger than I was to welcome the Elbe. 
Now, said I to myself, I have railroads and 
steamboats all the way home. Jumping down 
from my conveyance, I bid adieu to eilwagens, 
diligences, fiacres, bancs, schnellposten, haupt- 
wagen, voiturier, lohn kutcher, vellino carriage, 
caleche, and all such. With my mantle-sack 
in hand, I gained the interior of the Gktsthof, 
Zum Goldenne Krone, in the market-place. 
Tourists think that it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a view more beautiful than Tetschen and its 
" glorious environs.^' It is certainly very interest- 
ing and pretty. The Elbe appears here winding 
down between mountains, sloping gently away 
from it, till their half-green summits appear to 
mingle with the clouds. Thick woods of birch 
and pine clothe the scene. The river sweeps past 
with no great volume, yet with very considerable 
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rapidity of dark and troubled waters. At the 
very bottom of the hollow, and close beside the 
river, nestles Tetschen, with its 2000 inhabitants, 
under the shadow, as it were, of the castle which 
crowns the summit of one of the rocks overhang- 
ing the Elbe. 

I had heard and read so much of Saxon Swit- 
zerland, that I resolved to take a peep into it. 
I was aware that it should have been visited 
not after but before the Tyrol, yet I resolved to 
make allowances on the authority of Mr Russell, 
who says that it may be visited with astonishment 
even after the wonders of the real Switzerland. 
Had it been to look at huge and high moun- 
tains, with their white night-caps, and to traverse 
their glaciers ; and also, in the recollection of 
Wordsworth's remark, " had it been to as- 
cend their thals, or to penetrate their dark and 
never-ending forests, no consideration would have 
induced me to mar the impression which such 
scenes had already made on my mind.'' But I 
entered it as if it had been a mere toy shop, 
where there was an immense collection of in- 
numerable trifles, all very interesting after their 
own fashion, that is, like the rude model of some 
gigantic city, or the ruined abodes of the true 
terras fiU% or even, if you will have it, the 
skeleton or the throne of a perishing world. 
The rocks are cut in all directions, as if the 
chisel had been used to hew passages through 
them. They should rather be called lanes, they 
are so narrow, so deeply sunk, and so smoothly 
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perpendicular do the gigantic walls of rock rise 
on both sides. These perpendicular masses, again, 
are divided and grooved horizontally into layers 
like blocks, regularly laid upon each other to form 
the walls. The extremities are seldom sharp or 
angular, but almost always rounded, betraying the 
continued action of water. They generally ter- 
minate in some singular form. The abyss, which 
lies deep sunk behind the summit of the Bastei, 
is the most wonderful of all in the horrid boldness 
and fantastic forms of its rocks. The Ottawalder 
Grund is so narrow, and its walls are so lofty, that 
many parts of it can never have felt sunshine. 
Its pavement below is everlasting snow and ice, 
some small cascades are literally hanging, frozen 
in their fall. Here the walls are not more than 
four feet asunder, and there a huge block, in 
falling from the summit, is jammed in between 
them, so as to form a natural roof, beneath 
which you must creep along. In one of these 
lanes, you find an aUey striking ofif on one side, 
and having squeezed your body through it, (no 
easy matter for Mr Russell, I guess), you find a 
similar lane is crossed by another of the same 
sort. 

The Bastei commands a prospect which, in its 
kind, is unique in Europe. You hover on the 
pinnacle, which is reached from the main land by 
slight wooden bridges, spanning the chasms, and 
wooden galleries, and staircases, at an elevation 
of more than 800 feet above the Elbe, which 
sweeps round the bottom of the precipice. Be- 
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hind, and up along the river, on the same bank, 
rise similar precipitous cliffs, cut and intersected 
like those already described. From the farther 
bend, the plain gradually elevates itself into an 
irregular amphitheatre, taminated by a lofty but 
rounded range of mountains. The striking fea- 
ture is, that in the bottom of this amphitheatre, a 
plain of the most varied beauty, huge cohmmar 
hills start up at once from the ground, at great 
distances from each other, overlooking, in lonely 
and solemn grandeur, each its own portion of the 
domain. The most remarkable among these are 
the LiUenstein and Konigstein, which tower neajrfy 
in the centre of the picture, to a hei^t of above 
1200 feet above the level of th6 Elbe. The access 
to the top of the Lilienatein is ^fficult, but that 
to the Konigstein is artificial, {or it has long been 
a fortress, and from the s^ength of its situation, 
it is still a virgin one. 

The best way, in going down from Tetschen, of 
seeing the Saxon Switzerland, is to catch the op- 
portunity of a boat to take you to Himiskretscben. 
The river in its course here is pent up between 
bold cliffs and huge natural battlem^its of rook, 
clothed in rich foliage, wherever it is possible for 
a tree to hang, and broken by smooth plats of 
verdure, leading away into romantic ddls. In 
^t, to my mind, the scenery on the Elbe, from 
Tetschen down, is upon the whole preferable to 
that of the Rhine. The pedestrian shooldland at 
Himiskretschen, if he can either pronoonoe or 
spell it. It is a small town, about a mile and a 
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half within the Bohemian frontier, by a wild and 
fine combination of deep, dark glens, terrific pre- 
cipices, and abrupt cliffs, and a most magnificent 
curvature of the Elbe. From this he may visit 
the Prebischthor, which is a singular natural arch 
— the greater Winterberg, bold, and frowning, and 
celebrated for its view — the Kuhstall, another na- 
tural gate or cavern, and to go down, as I did, 
the Elbe at once to Schandau, the capital of 
Saxon Switzerland, with its tall church-spire, its 
modest buildings, and its busy little wharf, which 
is neariy in the centre of Saxon Switzerland, 
having eight or nine miles of the district, both 
above and below it. From Schandau to Dresden 
is about twenty miles. In going down the river, 
the traveller may land at the foot of Lilienstein, 
Konigstein, and the Bastei, and explore these 
spots with little fatigue. The Elbe almost en- 
circles the hill of Lilienstein. It passes the village of 
Bathen on the rights and follows a tortuous course 
as far as Pima ; a little above which stands the 
castle, fortress, or state prison of Sonnenstein, so 
obstinately defended by the French in 1813. Soon 
after we passed Pillnitz, with its palace, along the 
side of the river, the summer residence of the 
court of Saxony. I was fortunate enough to see 
his majesty in passing. He was waiting to cross 
the river. At last, and a little before sunset, 
after making another of the magnificent bends of 
the river, two young gentlemen of my own coun- 
try, who were returning from Saxon Switzerland, 
called my attention to the rich massive domes of 
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the German Florence. Whether we had been too 
late in arriving at this point for scenic eflfect, or 
whether the sun, to disappoint us, had gone too 
early to bed, need not be stated, but the darkness 
was rather dense ; but even in the dusk of twi- 
light, the first sight of Dresden was really magni- 
ficent. A few minutes more brought us to the 
pier, and in three minutes again, I was introduced 
by my young friends to the landlord of the Stadt 
Bome, on the market-place, and opposite the gal- 
lery of paintings, where. I found another waiter, 
expert in speaking EngUsh, and where I waa very 
<;omfortably accommodated on reasonable terms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SAXONY. 



It is a very common and somewhat careless sort 
of affectation on the part of tourists, to say, 
''Every body has been up the Rhine, and therefore 
I need say nothing of its Bcenery." Now, writere of 
this class should, of all others, be matter-of-fact 
men, even to minuteness, and as such they ought not 
to affirm that every body has been up the Rhine, 
when in truth every body has not been up the 
Rhine. When others reach the great capital of 
Austria, their words are, " What shall I say of 
Vienna — ^nothing, or next to nothing."" Another 
dismisses Berlin with the sin^e observation, that he 
admired this Athens of the north; and in the same 
sentence, he tells us he passed some time at Dres- 
den, amid treasures of art far superior to those of 
the Prussian capital. Again, it is said, I have 
seen this place and that, yet I will not describe any 
of them. Why i ^^ Because the task has been exe- 
cuted so recently and so weU, that nothing could 
proceed from me save idle repetition, and I do not 
think.that to indulge in such would either redound 
to my own credit, or add to the edification of my 
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readers.''^ This is wrong. Had the statement been, 
I have not time or space to describe the whole 
worid visited by me, and therefore I make my 
own selection, or if the object of writing works of 
this sort be to establish the celebrity of the author 
merely, there appears to be some kind of reason in 
this rhyme. But, gentle author, is it not rather 
provoking for a person of limited income, who is 
desirous to know something of Germany, with 
a view to visit the country, when he purchases 
your book, and when he is carried along by 
your vivid delineation of scen^y and society from 
place to place, to be thus dropped, as it were, by 
you who profess to be his guide, into a deep luid 
dark coal-pit, while you have enjoyed at several 
most important places the splendid sights there, 
and might describe l^em, if not in your own Ian- 
guagoy at least in that of those whose writings you 
admire so much that you will not enter on the lists 
with them. Almost as consistently might a tra- 
veller say that he will not visit or look at a city 
after he has reached it, because so many have 
visited it with so much pleasiore and so recently. 
And, let it be asked, whether will a reader pvrfer 
to meet with a few pages here and there of repe- 
tition from the writings of otheis^ or with such 
disappointments as those which compel him exiha 
to remain ignosant, or to purchase another and 
another work, so as to haveall ihe links of Jbis 
itein completed. In kindness to my readecs, if 
any jEnehthere ever be^ I pr^iaor jny own plan of giv- 
ing ji general idea of every principal position, and 
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of what it contains. However eommon^place it 
may be to some readers, and however idle it seems 
to many thus to use tilie language of others to 
a certain extent, to a few, at any rate, it is ex- 
tremely convenient and gratifying. Therefore, here 
follows something even as to Dresdffli. 

Not excepting even the voluptuous gaieties of 
Vienna, and the fluttering amusements of the or- 
derly visitors at Toplitz, Dr^nlen is the place to 
be prefetred either by a transient visitor or a re- 
sidonter lor a time, and if he have a familv of 
daughters especially. Long before my opinions 
were likely to be inflmenced either by reading or 
conversation, my sentiments of curiosity and affec- 
tionate regards to it were formed somewhat in the 
same way that a Latin scholar :becomes natvrally 
dedcofis to visit Rome, or that a devout Christian 
would be delighted to travel in the Holy Land. 
My first approach to it when floating down the 
majestic s^a'eam, did not by a&y^ means damp my 
ardour ; on the contrary, it was greatly increased 
when I neared the landing-place under the tefraoe 
of Briihl, brilKant with a thousand lights from the 
restaurateurs and oaf^s, in which the people were 
enjoying their coffee and their pipe. When I saw 
so many gay and wellKM»iditioaed inhabitants 
promenading along the boulevatds over my head 
up<m my left hand, and passed so many public 
places of resort, such as Findlater^s vineyards, tea 
gardens and oo£foe«haases, abomiding in alcoves 
and white villas, the retreats of opulent industry, 
and vineyards, whose slopes are turned to the 
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southern sun, with the picturesque hills rising 
from the edge of the river high above the Elbe, 
and topped with the richest woods, I felt my 
heart as if swelling within me. Neither were my 
expectations disappointed when I landed within 
hearing of excellent bands of music which were 
playing among the shrubberies hard by. When 
I stepped on a few yards, I found myself at 
the bridge, the first structure of the kind in 
Germany, striding across the river with its eleven 
noble arches, and in front of a splendid new the- 
atre, beaming brightness from all its portals, with 
the palace and court church standing in sombre 
magnificence as a perfect contrast to the more 
glittering splendour of the other. When I turned 
the comer I found myself in two minutes in the 
midst of the market-place crowded with roots, and 
fruits, and fish, and all the other varieties of ma- 
nufacture and merchandise, and streaming with 
busy crowds coming in and going out of the 
square at every hand. In all this, Dresden sus- 
tained its reputation to the full. But next morn- 
ing when I stepped down to the street soon after 
six, I felt as if much of the externals at least of 
my former fancies had vanished. The square be- 
fore me was a mere market-place, in the least in- 
teresting acceptation of the term. I found the 
streets to the left, on leaving my hotel, to be nar- 
row and crooked, and in less than half an hourV 
time I began to suspect that the town itself was 
but on a small scale, and after a model altogether 
of a common place. I afterwards found else* 
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where some of the principal streets of ample 
breadth, and lined with buildings stately enough, 
but not adorned; but even where the houses were 
lofty, the style of building was simple, austere, and 
by no means imposing. The picture gallery, which 
is acknowledged by all to contain the finest col- 
lection of paintings to be found north of the Alps, 
came to be uppermost in my mind after I had 
looked at a little of the city, merely in the face, 
and gone two or three times as if through it, sub- 
urbs and all. On inquiry I was directed back 
nearly the road I had come. When I entered the 
square where it was said to stand, I found it to be 
the one I lodged in. Thinking at the moment of 
the noble edifices erected at Munich for its pic- 
tures, parchments, and statues, let the reader con- 
ceive my utter astonishment when my attention 
was directed to an old, long, large granary sort of 
building on my left hand. I thought my German 
had failed me, or that my guide was some sort of 
wag, but I soon found there was no mistake, and 
in revenge, I refused to look at the building a se- 
cond time, and turned my steps past the end of 
it to the palaces and churches, whose towers and 
domes had looked so imposing, magnificent, 
and massive, from the river above the city. But 
here again one disappointment after another 
awaited me. The palace is as heavy a lump as 
country stone-masons could erect, were they to 
build for years without plans, architects, or super- 
intendants, and merely for wages. Air, cha- 
racter, or decorations, good, bad, or indifierent. 
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it has none. Banging up one street aad down 
another, one sees no order, — ^the eye traces no con- 
nection among the maases of which it is made 
up, and seeks in vain for a whole. The church 
that adjoins it is in the worst style of Italian 
architecture. Masses of ill-hewn statues sur- 
mount its innumerable buttresses, and look down 
upon you in all directions from the edge of the 
parapet that environs the roof. In like manner 
the Dom Kirche when viewed by itself, is said 
to resemble a huge old-fashioned pepper-box. It 
is not only a pepper-box, but a well-peppered 
one, for so solid is the construction of the dome, 
that when Frederick the Great during the seven 
years^ war directed his shells and balls against it, 
they merely rebounded off it, as if they had been a 
shower of hailstones, without making any impres- 
8ion. The new theatre is a light large edifice, 
combining all the features of ease and elegance, 
suited both to the outside and inside of such a 
building. The walks were empty. But here is the 
bridge, and both sides of it were crowded with 
torrents of people, the one stream crossing on the 
right and the other coming, with an official be- 
tween the two to direct strangers how to turn in, 
so as to prevent collision and compression. The 
best engineer or architect Britain ever produced 
might be proud of such a production of surpass- 
ing symmetry and strength. The inundations 
wWch comedown in winTr from the Bohemian 
mountains, when the ice breaks up into immense 
masses three or four feet in thickness, and when the 
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snow melts in the narrow vales above, are irrei»sti- 
ble in their fury. The acoumulated mass of water, 
bursting like a cataract from the northern gorges 
of the Saxon Switzerland, rdls and roars for eight 
or ten miles to Dresden, in a channel very con- 
fined, and without breadth of plain over which 
it might spend its irresistible impetuosity, in such 
a style, that perhaps no other bridge in the world 
would survive the battering rams to which it is 
exposed every winter. It was originally built with 
money raised by the sale of dispensations from 
the pope for eating butter and eggs during I^ent. 
But Davoust in 1813, to facilitate Napoleon's re- 
treat to Leipsic, destroyed in one moment what 
the lordly Elbe could not in a hundred years. A 
piece of artificial rock surmounted by a crucifix, 
raised by the emperor Alexander, with a suitable 
inscription, marks the arch in the centre of the 
bridge, which was blown up by the French, and 
thus restored at the expense of the Russians. 
Mr Russell says^ '' The prospect fix)m this position 
on the bridge is celebrated aU over Germany, and 
deswves to be so. Whether you look up or down 
the river, the towers and palaces of the city are 
pictured in the stream. A lovely plain groan- 
ing beneath population and fertility, retires for 
a short distance from the further bank, then 
swells into an amphitheatre of gentle slopes laid 
out in vineyards decked with an endless succession 
of villages and villas, and shut in towards the 
south by the summits of a branch of the Bohe- 
mian mountains, conspicuous among which is the 
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impregnable fortress of Konigstein, as if bidding 
defiance to the face of both heaven and earth/' 

Across the bridge, and you enter the new town 
by one of the finest and most fashionable streets 
in Dresden, and which runs in a right lij 
the road to Boutzen and Breslau. Mr (Russel 
thinks that if this street was properly planted^ it 
would rival the Linden of Berlin. But never, 
never, even although the incomparable pair of 
horses were to leap from the hand of their driver, 
and carry not only their car of victory but the 
whole magnificent portal, and set it quietly down 
at the entrance to the bridge. Several English 
families of the first rank reside on this side of the 
river, and in the fair suburbs, stretching along the 
road to Pilnitz. On one of these gentlemen I wait- 
ed, and while I remained in Dresden, not only the 
hospitality of his table, but his time in showing 
me the environs on foot and in his carriage were 
at my service. 

But Dresden has its charms not a few, and a 
multitude of gems of the purest water. Its 
charms are to be found in the natural beauties of 
its situation and scenery — in the religious and 
sober character of the inhabitants — ^in its love of 
the arts — ^in its being the residence of so many 
men of learning and talent, and the tesort of aU 
such from every comer of Europe — ^in its mild 
balmy climate of a Bummer's evenmg-in its 
cheap lodging, food, and clothing — in the purity^ 
of its language, its morals, and taste — ^in its be- 
ing the place, where of all others parents with 
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their sons and daughters, and tutors with their 
pupils, may reside during a period of their edu- 
cational curriculum, with far more safety and suc- 
cess, than at either Paris or Vienna. In Paris 
and in London vice presents itself at every cor- 
ner of the street; in Vienna it is to be sought out 
like a snake in the grass; and in Dresden it is not 
to be found. There it is obtained in the rarest 
proportion. There the inhabitants seem to enjoy 
peace and plenty. They are fond of society and 
its amusements, and while they live, they laugh in 
all the light-hearted gaiety of the German tem- 
perament; but with none of the gross sensuality of 
the Viennese and Parisians, nor with the unblush- 
ing effrontery of the inhabitants of Munich. Let 
the wandering stranger ascend the elevated plat- 
form which overhangs the river called the Bn||tl ^ " " -^ 
terrace. Its approach is from the southern extre- 
mity of the bridge, by a flight of steps. It is the 
favourite resort of the lounger on a summer^s 
evening, and oflers numerous attractions to the 
idle and the luxurious. Let him pass under the 
shaded rows of .pollard trees along the front of 
the palace of the Briihl and round all the bou- 
levards. Let him next turn into the Japanese 
gardens, which are also extremely beautiful, and 
command a noble view of the most striking edi- 
fices of the town. Let him next pass along the 
picturesque road which conducts by the Linkische 
Bad, and Findlater^s vineyard, towards Pilnitz. 
Let him next cross over to the Zwinger garden, 
and then traverse the park with its shady avenues, 
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extending almost to Meissen. Then perambulate 
the Grosse Garten, on the road to Piraa. Let him 
take what direetba he may, and he will see on 
every hand> and at every tum^ plenty of mirth, 
and abundance of music and laughter^ but an 
immodest look, gesture, word, or action, there is 
none, and he will as soon faU in with a Hottentot, 
as with a drunk man. These, then, ajre some of 
the charms of Dresden. 

What are its gems ! These, whether of the pa- 
laces, the gallery, the green vaults, or the Rust 
Kammer, need not be minutely described, be- 
cause we could only transcribe a new catalogue of 
names, withoutfinding either instruction or amuse- 
ment. The pedestrian theref<H*e, needs only be 
told here, that a valet de place is indiqiensable in 
this departmei^ to reach the wfacoi, the how, and 
the where, Beindes, the keepers of these nume- 
rous collections seem to have some free-masonry 
coQunumcation between them. In other words, if 
a stranger proceed to the spot by himself, he 
meets with mai^ dUboulties, which one of the 
guides sarmomits in a mom/mpit; twenty-four good 
^08cheH8 ifl the u«u»l pay for a day's servioe. 

What then are the gems of Dresden! Are 
they the ^een vaults, with their ivory cabinets, 
and elaborate trinkete of wood, Florentine mo- 
saics, gold and ffllver plate, vesseW formed of pre- 
cious stones, aa agates, chalcedony, sardonyx, 
lapis lazuli, uncut P^iuvian emeralds^ costly jew^ 
sapphires, rubies, pearls, diamcmds, and briUianta, 
amKMtnting in value to 8ev^*al millions of money. 
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(besides the pretium afeetumis of Martin Luther's 
gold rings), and like the ntfigie productions of Al- 
addin'slamp in the eastern tale. Yes^these are some 
of its gems^ and they are more brilliant than the 
dazzling magnificence^of an <mental despot. But 
it has a gem richer and rarer still than these, — its 
picture gallery^ which conttuns several pictures, 
such as Raphael's Madonna di San Sisto, Cor- 
reggio's £ur^famed picture of the Virgin and Infant 
Jesus in the Manger, a divine piece of poetry, and 
hundreds besides, with ¥4iieh no collection out of 
Italy can compete. The recumbent Magdalen is 
one of tks swe^^est and most pleasiag, as well as 
most faultless pictures ever painted. Another 
gem, but far inferior to either of these^ is the 
Zwinger, an enclosure surrounded by buildings one 
or two stories high, and oeeuf^ by the historical 
museum — ^the musetmi of natund history, and the 
cabinet of prints and drawings, which is one of 
the most complete collections of copperplates in 
Europe, containing everytlung that is interesting 
in the history of the art, or valuaUe &om practi- 
cal exoeU^ice, to the niunber of 250,000 engrav- 
ings. The Japanese palaoe on the ri^ bank of 
the Elbe, near the Leipsie gate, with its grotesque 
omam^its and oriental figures, is a sort of Dres- 
den gem too, after its kind, with its museum of 
antiquities, its collection of poredain, coousting 
of more than 60,000 pieces of china, one Mngje 
set of whi^ was given to one of the eleotOTS, by 
Frederick I. of Prussiav ^ exchm^ for a regiment 
of dragoons AiUy eqnii4>ed; and its library contain- 
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ing about 300,000 volumes, 2800 manuscripts, and 
a very large collection of maps. 

Wherever you are, at home or abroad, a visit 
to the churchyard has a soothing, self-searching', 
and subduing effect on the mind. Contemplations 
within these, the portals of eternity, calm every 
earthly passion, and elevate the. mind to those re> 
gions where the souls of believers whose bodies may 
be under your feet,are singing songsof triumph over 
death, hell, and the grave. But ten thousand times 
more affecting is the visit to a field of battle, where 
the very essence of revenge, ambition, deceit, and . 
destruction, and of every unhallowed passion, has 
been at work on a scale of horrid sublimity. Should 
your own country have been engaged in the strug- 
gle, — should the slaughter have been made in the 
morning of your own day, — and should a few of 
your earlier companions in your native village^ 
have been actors in some of the death scenes of 
the tragedy, so much the more are your remi- 
niscences softened into piety, penitence, and 
prayer. Having so often in the course of my 
jaunt, been thus on these occasions melted into 
tears, I purposely reserved my visit to this arena 
of mighty strife at Dresden, till the Sabbath day. 
Having swallowed a cup of cofiee, I was on the 
verge of the place before six. The thick misty man- 
tle of the morning was spread over the whole scene. 
All was silence and solitude, and sacred mystery. 
But everything around me, on the fearful field of 
still and peaceful graves, indicated that the ^' wick- 
ed had now ceased from their troublings, because 
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to them lifers vain tumults were past. The once 
weary there, were now at rest, for their passions 
raged no more. There the prisoners rested to- 
gether, now released from slavery's sad abode. 
They hear not now the voice of the oppressor, nor 
dread the tyrant^s rod. The small and the great 
are there partaking of the same repose; and 
there in peace the ashes mix of those who once 
were foes— all levelled by the hand of death.^' 
With some difficulty, and by the help of people 
from the country, who were already straggling 
towards the city, I found my way to the heights 
of Racknitz, which form a wide semicircle, extend- 
ing from Plauen to Strechler, sloping down to- 
wards the town, and not much more than a mile 
from the waUs. This ridge was the position oc- 
cupied by the forces of the allies, amounting to 
200,000 men. On the tame plain below, with the 
city at his back, and the walls and wooded walks 
of the Grosse Grarten protecting his left, were 
disposed the forces of Napoleon, which, on the 
second day of the battle, were increased by 
concentration to 200,000 also ; the lines and 
batteries of the two were distant from each 
other about three quarters of a mile. After 
almost groping for it in the mist, I found 
the lonely monument of Moreau, on the spot 
where he fell. It is not rude, but plain and im- 
perishable as a square mass of solid granite can 
possibly be, and it is quite military, being sur- 
mounted by the sword and helmet. The architect 
seems to have judged wisely in trusting more to 
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the powerful and paiiiful reminiscences wbi^ the 
locality itself would awaken, than to any sculp- 
tured urn or monumental bust his hand could 
erect. Its very inscription is affecting : '' The 
hero M(»reau fell here by the side of Al^cander, 
27th August 1813.^^ Both his hg» are buried 
beneath, and the impressive spot is enen-cled 
by a few straggling oak trees, which have evi- 
dentiy been planted on purpose that the soli- 
taJT wanderer may linger under them iii the 
shade, and muse with the deepest feelings of 
veneration on the deeds and the fate of the de- 
parted; and around the bottom of the solid monu- 
ment, which is not more than six feet in height, a 
sufficient number of rude, rough blocks of granite 
have been laid, apparently f<H* the purpose of 
enabUng visitors to carry away a portion of these 
without effiM^ing the column itself. At any rate, 
hammers had been applied to the boulders below. 
Although I pronounced them to be sacrile^ou&, 
I could not resist lifting a chip, which I ob- 
served, about the size of a dollar, and which I 
would not now give for ten. I ako gathered 
a few of the acorns which had dropped from 
the oaks, and which have once been planted in 
Britain. By this time (about ^ht) the mist 
had cleared graduaUy away, and new ib» field 
of conflict, and the cf^ital for whieh 400,000 
mortal bdngs contended, even unto death, vf^ire 
spread before me like a map. The speetaele 
was altogether one of the most imposing which it 
is possible to concave. There lay the queen-Uke 
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dity, in the eestre of the plain, belted on every 
side by an ample theatre of low bills; her d<Hnes 
and gilded spires were flaslung bade the rays of 
the morning sun, which had at length, like another 
mighty conqueror, dispersed his foes ; and her 
proud river was sweeping round his beautiful 
bends with noiseless majesty. The spot where 
the child of destiny stood to watch and to direct 
was pointed out^ and the position o£ the battery 
which fired the fatal bullet could be distmetly 
se^i. It came from ihe station of the young 
guard. Napoleon had observed that this battery 
had slackened fire, and sent to enquire the cause. 
He got for answer, that the guns were placed too 
low, and that most <^ their balls were lost in the 
earth. ''Fire on, nevertheless,^ said the emperor, 
'' we must occupy the attention of the enemy on 
that point.^ The fire was resumed, and an ex- 
traordinary movement of the troops on the hill 
told the experienced eye <^ Napoleon that a per* 
son of high rank had been struck, and be thought 
that it was Sehwartzenberg. But next morning 
a peasant brought more precise accounts. The 
officer had both legs shattered by tiaeiatal bullet. 
He wad» transported from the fiekl on a bier com* 
posed of lances. The emperor of Russia and 
king of Prussia had expressed the greatest sorrow 
and solicitude. The man ended tiiis account by 
brining the fallen officer^s dog, a greyhound. 
Napoleon eagerly locked at the name on the 
collar, when he pronounced, ''Moreau.''* He said, 
'' Surely the finger of Providence is here.^^ I was 
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thinking over these events in melancholy mood, 
when, as if to direct the current of thoughts to 
Him who ruleth in the armies of heaven, and doeth 
according to his will among the children of men, 
all the steeples and domes of Dresden began si- 
multaneously to break the Sabbath silence of the 
scene, by swelling the air with the heavy deep 
tones of their bells. This simple incident of every 
Sunday occurrence at that hour was extremely 
affecting, and I have often thought that of all the 
music I heard in Germany this was the sweetest 
and most sublime. Besides, every bird and bush 
around me, the cattle, the hamlets, and even the 
town itself, indicated by their silence and solemni- 
ty that the country was protestant; there was 
no holiday mirth, or parading of the people. I 
returned just in time to dress for church, and I 
found myself not th*e less prepared for it by my 
morning solemnities. In conclusion, I only re- 
mark that this dreadful battle, in which, accord- 
ding to some accounts, 50,000, even of the allies, 
fell in two days, proved the last favour of an un- 
mixed character which fortune reserved for her 
ancient favourite, and it had all the dazzling ra* 
pidity and resistless strength of an unexpected 
thunderbolt. 

My friend by appointment came to my hotel to 
take me to church. The service was in our 
mother tongue, and in the episcopalian form of 
worship. The congregation was not numerous, 
but extremely select, and there were probably 
carriages with more splendid equipages there than 
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at any other church in Dresden. The cause of 
protestantism has Colonel Dundas of Carron Hall 
much to thank for their accommodation, and 
also for the able eeryices of one of the most pow- 
erful Lutheran preachers I have heard. The 
Colonel, who has been for a time at Dresden for 
the education of his daughters, who, like their 
mother, are artists of considerable proficiency, has 
been at much trouble in the whole affair; and it has 
been so entirely successful that few Englishmen 
come to visit or reside, who do not take a seat 
for the time. In the afternoon I went round the 
Grosse Garten, and had several other positions of 
the battle pointed out by the finger and eye of 
a soldier, who remarked, when standing on the 
spot where the battery was planted, and look- 
ing to the monument, that the fatal bullet must 
have been carried one English mile at least 
before it took effect. He told me also that the 
monument stands about ten yards above the ex- 
act spot where the Coriolanus of modem times 
was hit. 

It remains to remind the reader that although 
Saxony be a protestant country, yet the king and 
the royal family are catholics. About a hundred 
and fifty years since, Augustus II., as the price 
of obtaining the crown of Poland, abjured the re- 
ligion of his fathers, who had been the earliest 
and most faithful supporters of the Lutherans. 
Hence the service in the court church is catholic. 
High mass is performed here on Sundays, from 
eleven to twelve, with the utmost splendour. Du- 
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ring the ceremony the domestics of the royal 
household, armed with enormous batons, patrol 
the pav^ and aisles to prevent the solemnities 
from being disturbed* The music of this church 
is celebrated over all Germany. The organ built 
by Silberman is considered very good, the voices of 
the choir, adorned by those of eunuchs, are sweet- 
ness itself, and the music of the band, which, on 
these occasions, is merely transferred from the 
orchestra to the organ loft, is such that no stnm^ 
ger should miss hearing it even at the risk of 
/neeting with some disappointment. During the 
service the male and female parts of the congre- 
gation are below, arranged on opposite sides of 
the church. 

Everybody leaves Dresden with regret. On 
the night before my departure for Leipsio, I took 
a farewell walk round the places and prcmienades 
which had afforded me so much delight, and which 
have acquired to Dresden the reputation of being 
surrounded by more delightful environs than any 
other European capital. The evening was beau- 
tiful, but not so balmy as the former had been, 
yet I felt sad when I saw it closing down for ever^ 
as if to my eyes, over the splendour of the scene. 
But I had one other peep from the centre of iJie 
bridge, about half-past five next morning, merely 
from the windows ol the railway onmibus, and I 
was sorry for it, for the prospect seemed raw and 
lifeless as contrasted with the gaieties of former 
evenings. 

The distance from Dresden to L^psic is near 
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eighty miles now*ardayB^ although formerly it was 
only about sixty. But, notwithstandiiig, it is now 
traTersed in four hours, whereas of old, when post- 
ing was the order of the day, it occupied from ten 
Uf twdve. The plains now, which I travelled 
during the rest of my jaunt in the north of Cter- 
many, for hundreds of miles, not only up to Ber* 
lin, but onward to Dantzie, and down again to 
Magdeburg, Hambmrg, and Guxhaven, may be 
characterized as very wearisome, always well cul- 
ti^ted, sometimeT^ sterile a. dry sand can be, 
and not unfirequently, as on the mar^ns of the 
Elbe, of a deep rich loamy 8oili produetive of 
enormous quantities of wheat and fruits. There 
are, however, some alternation of hiU and dale, 
some beautiful feaUierings of woods, and pros- 
pects of water with a fair disposition of villages 
and hamlets not a few. But, upon the whole, it 
is a level and monotonous flat, poor in natural 
beauty, but rich at times in its historical recc^ee- 
tions. 

I reached Leipsic soon after ten, and pitched 
my camp in a cheap and comfortable hotel, lately 
built within a hundred yards of the railway sta- 
tion. I had already passed through that portion 
of the slaughter-ildd of the nations, as the inha- 
bitants call it, which is near the village of Pauns- 
dorf, where Bernadotte measured his sword, and 
where the Saxons went over to the side of the 
allies. I had another portion of it to pass through 
on my way to Berlin, where Blucher and MarmoAt 
performed th^ portion of the dreadful drama. 
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Besides, I remembered that the operations of that 
tremendous series of actions, where half a million 
of men fought for three whole days, extended 
over the plain to a distance of nearly ten miles on 
all sides of Leipsic. I resolved, therefore, at once 
to ascend one of the steeples, for hills there were 
none, to obtain a birdVeye view of the different 
positions. I was directed to the observatory, 
which is an uncouth^like heavy building in the 
midst of the town, but high enough, of course, to 
embrace the whole horizon. It is better known 
by the name of the Schloss Pleissenburg, at the 
south-east angle of the city walls. It was anciently 
the citadel, and withstood the attack of Tilly, du- 
ring the thirty years^ war, for some weeks after 
the town had surrendered. It has this magnifi- 
cent advantage, too, that it is well provided with 
telescopes of very considerable magnifying powers, 
and one of the best of them is kept for the pur- 
pose of showing the field. The superintendent is 
intelligent and untiring in his efforts to gratify a 
stranger with every conceivable information, not 
only regarding the affair of 1813, but also as to 
those of an earlier period, and at a little greater 
distance, but still within his range. In marching 
up the endless stair, I overtook a Hambui^ mer- 
chant, who turned out to be a most zealous battle- 
field hunter, and still better, he spoke English 
and German with equal fluency. With these ad- 
vantages, I spent two hours on the top of the ob- 
servatory with as much pleasure and profit of its 
kind as I ever felt. Every event and position of 
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this "volkerschlacht'^ was gone over by the star- 
gazer in a clear and plain style, and he ended by 
telling us, that it was the longest, the sternest, 
the bloodiest, and the largest battle ever fought 
on the face of this planet. He was but a boy at 
the time, and 'mentioned that he saw Napoleon 
the night before the first day of the battle. It 
was in front of the Konigshaus which he occupied; 
he was surrounded by his generals all laughing 
and talking to each other. How altered were 
the circumstances when he had his last and hur- 
ried interview there with the king of Saxony, and 
when the allied sovereigns entered the square al- 
most at the one side when he fled out at the 
other. 

No sooner did our zealous cicerone finish the 
battle of Leipsic than he pointed his telescope to- 
wards the west. Had it been a cannon aimed at 
a field-marshal he could not have been more sci- 
entific. Laughable as his formality might be, it 
was nevertheless laudable in the extreme. His 
object now was to give us a view of the battle- 
field of Lutzen, where Qustavus and Wallen- 
stein, each of them as yet unconquered, brought 
their skill and prowess to the trial against each 
other, like Napoleon and Wellington at Waterloo, 
for the first, the last, the only time. We saw 
the monument which marks the spot where Gus- 
tavus was found under repeated wounds buried 
beneath a heap of dead, piled above his corpse in 
the dreadful conflict which took place for his dead 
body. Here too, Napoleon and Blucher fought a 
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dreadful battle, 2d May 1813, memorable for no 
other result than this, that it was the first occar- 
sion in which the Prussians measured their 
strength successfully with the French after the 
fatal battle of Jena. Our observatory friend de- 
tuled dght dreadful and decisive actions which 
had from first to last been fought within sight, 
and said that probably not less than half a mil- 
lion of soldiers had fallen in battle, and were bu- 
ried in the vicinity of Leipsic. 

I could not hdp remarking that the enormous 
plain thread out like a fan, of which Leipsic was 
the centre, looked as if it had been formed by the 
Almighty for the purpose of enabling all the hosts 
of Europe to meet there at any time in hostile ar- 
ray. We could not fail to admire the point too 
at which Napoleon had placed himself. It was a 
few yards in front of a wind-mill which has since 
been taken down, but a stone somewhat in shape 
and size like a large tub has been placed on the ex- 
act spot, on a little eminence called ihe Thonberg, 
commanding a prospect of the whole field. A con- 
siderable way back, even behind their own lines 
and in a wood, were the idlied sovereigns cooped up 
for three days, somewhat after the same manner 
as the terrified inhabitants of the town buried 
themselves in their cellars. I asked the astrdoger 
how it happened that Napoleon stood in the very 
heart of the carnage, while the others were so far 
in the distance. He laughed and said that Alex- 
ander got a ^^ start^ at Dresden, wh^i Moreao 
lost his legs, and that at Leipsic instead of seeing. 
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he was contented with hearing the battle. But 
the moment the French began their flight, Schwart- 
zenbei^ gallopped back to them and announced 
the happy intelligence. 

My next object was to repair to the western 
suburbs of Leipsic by the road towards Frankfort 
which crosses the bridge over the Elster; but in 
this I so far missed my way, that I was led into 
what is called Gerard's garden, outside the walls. 
I suspected we were wrong, and kept constantly 
asking for the bridge, and my director seemed as 
determined to conTince me that he was right. 
In time we came to a door, rang a bell, paid a 
trifle to the porter who opened it, went along a 
garden-walk flanked with flowers and fruits in 
great profusion, and at last with an air of triumph 
the guide pointed to a neat wooden bridge which 
was thrown over a la^-like dirty ditch ; I roared 
out '^ Nein^ nm>^ but taking me to the centre, he 
pointed to an inscription which intimated that it 
was named a£ker Alexander of Russia, in comme- 
moration of bis hawig crossed it in pursuit of the 
French. Without spending another glance on 
this garden toy, I followed tiie c<mduoteur round 
a ctoier or two of tiie walks, when I found my- 
self once more by the side of the Elster, and in 
another minute I was . feoking with the tear in 
my eye at the small humble oenodaph close to the 
margin of the fUster, and I did not require to be 
reminded that this .was the identical spot where 
the dead body of Poniatowski was found. The 
inscription is long, and written in.Latin, and bears, 
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that the stone was erected by his affectionate com- 
panions in arms, to the memory of a warm-hearted 
and brave soldier, the last of the Polish chiefs, 
whose body was found here covered with wounds. 
But for the personal bravery of Macdonald and 
Poniatowski it is doubtful if Napoleon would have 
escaped. "Prince,^' said Napoleon, "you must 
protect the rear and defend the southern sub- 
urbs."" " Alas ! Sire,'' he answered, " I have but 
few soldiers left.'' " Well, but you will defend me 
with what you have T " Doubt not. Sire, but that 
we are all ready to die for your majesty's service." 
Thus parted Poniatowski and Napoleon, never more 
to meet in this world. The prince fought so long 
that he found he could not retreat. He drew his 
sabre and said to the few Polish cuirassiers around 
him, "Gentlemen, it is better to fall with honour 
than to surrender." He cut his way therefore 
through the opposing troops, and was wounded by 
a musket shot in the arm. Other bands appeared, 
he cut his way among them also, and was wounded 
again through the cross of his decoration. He 
then plunged into the Pleisse and crossed the river 
with difficulty, in which his horse was left. Ex- 
hausted he mounted another and reached th^ TSl- 
ster, which is a stream tranquil and still, and flows 
in a level lazy bed, very much indeed like a narrow 
canal. The bank at which he entered is about 
eighteen or twenty inches above the lip of the wa- 
ter. His horse refused to make the plunge, reared 
and pressed back. A Cossack seeing the prize, 
rode up and dealt another stab with his lance. 
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jRrst to Poniatowski and next to his horse. Both fell 
into the Elster, and there the second horse remain- 
ed. In the agonies of his expiring moments Ponia- 
towski bore himself through the water, and even up 
the bank on the other side, lined as it is with dales, 
and three feet higher than the surface of the river, 
which is also here two or three feet in depth. His 
obsequies were performed with great military pomp, 
both the victors and vanquished attending him 
to the tomb with every honour which could be 
rendered to his remains. 

"Now for the bridge which was blown up,^' said I 
to my valet de place, and glad was I at length to 
hear hinjaja. We went back towards the Ran- 
stadt gate, and along a narrow street down which 
the Elster scarcely moves^ At the head of it, 
where it turns round an elbow, there stands a low 
level arch paved across like the rest of the town 
with causeway stones, and having parapet walls 
about three feet in height on both sides. I had 
scarcely noticed it, and was passing along, when my . 
friend stood still and uttered the word Briicke. 
Again I doubted and denied with the best German 
I could muster, but he answered me like a dumb 
man, not by words, but by throwing his arms into 
the air and imitating with his voice and counte- 
nance the noise and surprise of a tremendous ex- 
plosion. The sight of the reality was far below 
the sublime fancy which my imagination had con- 
jured up of a catastrophe which effectually inter- 
cepted the retreat of 25,000 men with all the gups 
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and an immense quantity of baggage belonging to 
the French. 

Little need be said of the town of Leipsic 
itself, so celebrated for its fairs, its merchan- 
dise of English wares, and its prodigious trade 
in books. It is a heavy imposing sort of a 
city, with an air of comfort and substantiality 
suited to the occupation and character of the in- 
habitants. English manners and manufactures 
abound much here. There are such regiments of 
bales, such mountains of wool packs, such firma- 
ments of mirrors, and such processions of porters, 
which indicate more of industry and activity than 
of the arts and elegancies of life. On a small scale 
it may be said to be a mixture together of Man- 
chester, Huddersfield, Leeds, and Sheffield, in as 
much as it is the mart and exchange of central 
Europe. And again Hamburg is to Leipsic what 
Liverpool is to Manchester, — its mouth-piece. 

The town in itself (or personal liking has pre- 
judiced me) has a quaint, cheerful, and friendly 
appearance. Within the walls, high richly deco- 
rated houses and old churches seem almost top- 
pling over each other, so thickly are they set. 
Without, where the ramparts were, is an irregular 
pleasure ground, spreading out in some places to 
such respectable amplitude as to secure privacy 
for the walker. Beyond this belt is another ring, 
made up of houses, some of them set in gardens, 
richly dressed and full of flowers; the prettiest, 
most inviting residences which kind hearts and 
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distinguished musicians could find. The town is 
rich in both. There I found that cheerful, simple, 
unselfish, and intelligent artistic life which many 
have been used to imagine as universally German. 
Leipsic has no court to stiffen its social circles 
into formality, or to hinder its presiding spirits 
from taking free sway; on the other hand, it pos- 
sesses a university to stir its intelligences, a press 
busy and enterprising, and a recurrence of those 
gatherings which bring a representative of every 
class of society in Europe together. 

Many parts still bear distinct traces of the ob- 
stinate conflict. The houses in the principal streets 
of the suburbs are riddled with shot, and the in- 
habitants, far from wishing to obliterate these 
memorials, have carefully imbedded in the walls 
cannon-balls which had rebounded. The Elster, 
literally choked up with dead bodies, had its wa- 
ters so dammed back, as still more effectively to 
impede the retreat after the destruction of the 
bridge, and the streets in the suburbs actually, I 
was told, ran with blood. No stranger can go 
wrong in seeing tbe sights in Leipsic, if he mere- 
ly go up one street and down another till he tires. 
It has neither fine buildings nor any collections of 
art to arrest the attention. The grand market- 
place is of considerable historical celebrity, and 
Auerbach^s wine-cellar near the market-place may 
be visited if the pedestrian be thirsty, as being the 
place where Dr Faustus worked his pranks, and 
where Goethe has laid the scene of his tragedy of 
Faust. 
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In passing along the railway from Leipsic to Ber- 
lin, the tourist should start by the first train 
in the morning, so as to reach Wittenberg and 
then come back and take another train on to 
Berlin, thus affording himself an opportunity of 
seeing the protestant Mecca as it has been call- 
ed. It is a lifeless fortress, but extremely inte- 
resting, from its many associations in church 
history. It was once famous for its university, at 
which Hamlet is said by Shakspeare to have stu- 
died, and of which in all certainty Luther was pro- 
fessor of theology and philosophy. Against the 
door of the church here Luther hung up his ninety- 
five theses condemning the doctrines of papal in- 
dulgences, which accordingly he offered to defend. 
He often preached in the Stadt Kirche, and bap- 
tized children at the font. Luther^s cell is in the 
ancient Augustine convent; the chair on which 
he meditated the Reformation, the table at which 
he wrote, and the very jug from which he drank 
are still preserved. The name of Peter the Great, 
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as written with Luther^s own hand, still remains 
entire on the walls. In going from this cell to the 
opposite end of the town the house of Melancthon 
is passed; it is inscribed, ^'Hier. wohnte lehrte und 
starb Melancthon." The two friends and fellow- 
labourers are buried in the Schloss Kirche. Two 
tablets of bronze inserted in the pavement mark 
their graves — Peace to their ashes ! All these may 
be seen in two hours, and there is nothing else 
to look at in Wittenberg, imless it be the tombs 
of Frederick the Wise, and John the Stedfast, 
electors of Saxony, and the friends of Luther and 
of the reformation. The person who shows 
Luther^s grave and cell lives near the Stadt Lon- 
don, and opposite the post. 

The country between Wittenberg and Berlin 
was the scene of a very severe battle between 
Oudinot, when he advanced on the Prussian capi- 
tal, and Bemadotte, in which the French were de- 
feated at Gross Beeren, about the same time the 
battle of Dresden was fought. Irritated at this 
result, Napoleon appointed Ney to the command 
of the northern army, with strict injunctions to 
plant his eagles on- the walls of Berlin. But at 
Dennewitz a decisive battle was fought, in 
which Bulow and Tauentzein put an end to the 
endeavour of the French in marching towards 
Berlin. This affair cost Ney 10,000 men and 40 
pieces of cannon, and abundance of warlike tro- 
phies. There is nothing remarkable either about 
the field or village, but they are worth noticing in 
passing. 
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Berlin, which derives its name from Berte, a 
word of the Sclavonian vends, implying uncultivat- 
ed land, stands in the midst of an immense sterile 
sandy flat on both banks of the Spree, which di- 
vides it into two nearly equal portions. What* 
ever may be the air of elegance and aristocratic 
character about some of the vicinities of Berlin, — 
however long continued its succession of groves 
dotted at brief intervals with villas and country 
houses, in approaching the capital of Prussia from 
Gharlottenburg, nothing can look more stale, flat, 
and unprofitable, than the approach to it from 
Leipsic; and even the city itself when first entered 
presents little in the least degree gorgeous or 
effective; indeed the streets are broad and the 
houses handsome enough, and there^ is nothing 
monotonous, but there is a regularity that is tire- 
some, and the repetition of dull sameness and tame- 
ness is constant. Everything in fact within the 
town bespeaks the same dreary character and con- 
dition as the sandy desert around. The streets 
are so low-like, and so very long and so lifeless, 
that the first look of one of them is more than a 
stranger would care for. There are not even 
shops or show of business. Of sounds or sights of 
variety of any kind, from objects dead or alive, 
there are none, and if your eye does happen to oatch 
a carriage a mile in the level straight line of stone 
alleys before you, ten to one but it turns out to be 
the mere pill box of some eminent Esculapius mak- 
ing his rounds. There are few carts or conveyances 
of any kind to be seen anywhere, and of people on 
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the streets there are not many. The pedestrian 
hirples along that portion of the street set apart for 
him, on each side, by being either somewhat elevated 
above the centre, or separated from it by a kennel. 
If the whole streets be wretchedly paved, this is 
sure to be the worst of all the causeways, formed 
of so many small rough sharp pieces, that walk- 
ing with the thermometer at 80° is exquisitely 
painful. Should the pedestrian get off one of 
these trottoirs paves into the desert of a square, 
he finds it like the streets, spacious in extent, and 
surrounded by handsome enough buildings, but it 
is a mere vacant area, without ornament or signs 
of life. They are generally only a dead surface of 
loose parched sand without pavement, turf, or 
shrubbery ; and the only decoration they can ever 
boast, is a row of stunted trees. Wilhelmsplatz, 
the finest of them all, the abode only of princes 
and peers, plunges you at once ancle-deep in sand. 
And should you turn to the Spree, you find it a 
broad, deep, muddy ditch: everything there is as 
slow and sluggish as the water in the drains which 
stagnate in the streets. Amidst the languor and 
disappointment of his first impressions, the pe- 
destrian naturally wonders how the foundations 
of a capital of so great an empire, should ever 
have been laid in a spot naturally so very desti- 
tute of beauty and fertility; and also, he asks, 
how it could have extended itself to a circum- 
ference of ten or twelve miles, and have become 
the residence not only of the king and court, but 
of a population of about 300,000. But the cha- 
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raoter of its founder opens up the whole mys- 
tery. In all matters whether military or civil, 
he (Frederick) was the man of a moment. His 
career had been long and brilliant as a soldier, 
and his conquests of territory very extensive. 
The idea flashed on his mind with the rapidity of 
lightning, that there should the capital of Prussia 
stand, and that in its extent it should be propor- 
tionate to the rapid increase of his dominions. 
At once the word of command was given, — what 
he said was done, and done quickly in the lump. 
With military haste a certain extent of countr}' 
was squared off. At once it was inclosed with 
walls and ordered to be filled with houses on one 
wholesale plan. But the population was so scanty, 
that the new city could not be properly stocked 
with inhabitants. To remedy this objection the 
houses were built low, and stretched out over as 
wide a space as possible, so that some even of the 
first hotels are only two stories in height, and 
have as many as twenty windows in a line. 

I had for a whole forenoon passed up one street 
and down another, merely as if to take off the 
keen edge of my curiosity. I had seen the exten- 
sive edifice of the palace, with its state rooms, 
and all its odds and ends, which in their time be- 
longed to the great Frederick, to Gustavus Adol- 
phus, to Peter the Great, to Napoleon, and to 
Blucher. I had seen the square called Wilhelm 
Platz, near the Potsdam gate, in which are the 
statues of the six heroes of the seven years' war. 
I had visited several of the churches — ^the new 
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museum, and all the museums, natural, Egyptian, 
and anatomical — the arsenal — the iron-foundry — 
the School for Trade — the Academy of Architec- 
ture; and in all these I found nothing peculiarly 
Worthy of very great admu-ation in comparison to 
what I had met with before. The town itself was 
like the city of the plague — dreary and deserted in 
comparison to the life of Vienna. The pictures, 
both in number and in value, were never to be men- 
tioned with those of Dresden. And even the pub- 
lic buildings, some of which are really above all 
praise, are not to be put into competition with 
those of Munich ; while the situation was, in every 
thing of the sublime and beautiful, a perfect con- 
trast to that of Prague. In every feature, then, 
of Berlin, I had, in one word, been disap- 
pointed, that is, till I found myself in the well- 
known street, the Unter den Linden. Here, as if 
by the shifting of a screen, I was introduced at 
once to' a scene, of the gorgeous magnificence of 
which no one, till he shall thus have seen it, may 
hope to form any conception. Now I felt that all 
the rest of this extensive city had been con- 
structed as a foil to h^ghten the effect of this, 
the most splendid affair of the kind in Europe. 
Take this street as a whole, or examine it in de- 
tails, however minute, and the admiration and 
wonderment are equally unbounded. Stand at 
either ei\d, and look along to the other, or walk 
down to the middle, and turn to the right hand 
or to the left, and still the admiration does not 
abate. The genius of classic taste, instead of per- 
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vading the whole oity, and thus ecattering its per- 
fumes in the desert air, seems to have been con- 
centrated here into one view, and that not a mere 
paltry peep, but wide and spacious, open-fronted, 
lofty and long, taken as a whole ; and when taken 
in detail, every house might be mistaken for a pa- 
lace, built with just enough of uniformity to show 
that the architect of each was not left to indulge his 
own unfettered humours, yet completely exempt 
from that sameness, which, if too closely observed, 
as in Edinburgh, never fails to displease and fa- 
tigue. At last, you find in this street what you 
have found nowhere else, what is indispensable to 
every oity, and what every traveller delights in — 
huith^ not the bustle of business, but of Berlin — 
the bustle of idle persons amusing and enjoying 
themselves, and of lovely women seeking admira- 
tion. Once more you begin to remember Vienna, 
as you see the street filled with crowds of well- 
dressed, comfortable-looking people, religious and 
sober, yet merrily streaming along in both direc- 
tions, or sitting on the benches which are ranged 
beneath the shade of the lime trees, with an ice in 
their hand, laughing at the heat. '^ Now and then 
the king comes lounging up the alley, attended, if 
attended at all, by a single servant, in a very 
sober livery, his hands behind his back, and his 
eyes commonly turned towards the ground, enjoy- 
ing the shade with as much plain heartiness as the 
meanest of his subjects. The loungers rise from 
their bench as he passes, the gentlemen take off 
their hats, the ladies make their curtsey, the 
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Strasenjurgen, a class for whom Frederick enter- 
tained greater respect than for an Austrian army, 
do all they can to make a bow. The king has a 
nod or a smile for everybody, and passes on in 
the well-gromided assurance that every one he 
sees would shed his blood for him to-morrow.'' 

I entered at the eastern extremity, and took a 
birdVeye view of the far vista of broad space, 
with its double rows of lime trees, divided into 
five separate avenues. This the most splendid 
street in Germany, or perhaps on the face of the 
earth, runs due east and west, for about three 
quarters of a mile, from the royal palace, termi- 
nating the street where I stood, to the Branden- 
burg gate, which closes the perspective at the 
other extremity. It is divided into five parallel 
walks, by double rows of lime trees and horse 
chesnuts, and from the predominance of the for- 
mer, it has its name Unter dm Linden. The cen- 
tral alley, the most spacious and convenient of all, 
is appropriated to pedestrians. The other four are 
common to all the world, but carriages generally 
confine themselves to the outermost on each side, 
formed by the external row of trees and the 
houses. Many of the buildings which line the 
sides of this mixture of town and country, though 
unambitious in point of ornament, are ample and 
imposing, — the abodes of courtly and diplomatic 
pomp, of an expensive hotel, or of a restaurateur 
celebrated for its kitchen. After my eyes had 
again and again devoured the whole '* strasse,'' I 
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set myself to the work in detail, and here I 
found as much for wonder and admiration as 
before. I gazed at the massive Schloss, I ad- 
mired the light and beautiful colonnade of the 
Museum, and went round and round the gigaai* 
tic basin of polished granite, which actually 
measures twenty-two feet in diameter. I turned 
myself back to the grand guard-house, itself 
an admirable specimen of architectural elegance. 
I paid my respects to the statue of Blucher, 
(" Marshal, forward,'' as he is here called), 
a spirited figure, and well executed, to that of 
Bulow Von Dennewitz, who defeated Ney, when 
he was sent by Napoleon to plant his standards in 
Berlin, and with no less veneration also to that of 
General Schamhorst, the reformer of the Prussian 
army after the battle of Jena, and the founder of the 
present admirable military system of the country. 
And I enquired for that which I naturally sup- 
posed had been erected from gratitude and re- 
spect to the memory of Frederick, the greatest 
among the great, but found that no monument had 
been set up to him, probably in imitation of that of 
Sir Christopher Wren, under the dome of St Pauls, 
Si mm/wmentwm reqidris^ circumspice. The Ita- 
lian opera, a regular and handsome structure, 
next rivetted my attention, and then the univer- 
sity, undoubtedly one of the first academical 
establishments in Germany, and it brought into 
I my mind the moral and political condition of the 
people of Prussia, the whole state of educa- 
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tion and of religion throughout the entire do- 
minions, and the fatherly care and candour with 
which his Majesty treats his subjects. 

But much as the street is to be admired, the 
principal entrance to it at the west end is still 
more to be wondered at. If the Unter den Lin- 
den be the concentration of all the architectural 
taste and splendour of the whole city, so is the 
Brandenburg gate the very focus or essence of 
that of the street itself. It surpasses far the 
celebrated prospect from the quay of the I^ouvre 
at Paris. It is acknowledged to be the most 
splendid, the most simple and majestic portal in 
Europe. Here, too, as in looking to the whole 
street, the eye never tires of examinations, whe- 
ther as a whole or in part. I was fortunate in 
my first approach to it. The evening sun hap- 
pened to be casting its glorious drapery over the 
scene, and the alternations of shade and golden 
gleam which were playing around the loffcy fluted 
Doric pillars, displayed to advantage its chaste 
masonry, built after the model of the Proseleum 
at Athens, but on a larger scale. The six pillars 
support an entablature without any pediment ; 
a gate-way not arched passes between each couple 
of pillars. On the entablature stands the bronze 
figure of Victory, drawn in her chariot by four 
horses. This group, which crowns the whole, is 
not only pure and classical, but it is executed so 
as to give a lively impression to the spirited work 
below. Victory, in her car, drawn by four horses, 
and bearing aloft in her hand the Prussian 
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eagle, surmounted by the iron cross, makes a 
splendid finish to the whole. The horses are 
finely executed, and seem as if they would ac- 
tually spring out of their harness in their eager 
haste to hurry along past the houses occupied by 
" Marshal, forward,'' and amid a hundred memo- 
rials of Frederick, among the statues of Bulow 
and General Schamhorst, and the long line of 
Prussian warriors in marble and in bronze, on the 
streets, squares, and bridges. All the poetical 
fancy of Ovid himself could not have given more 
spirit to the charger^ of Phaeton than the artist 
has done to those on the Brandenburg. Every- 
body remembers that Napoleon carried the whole 
of this exquisite group to Paris as a trophy, after 
his victory at Jena. And however mortifying 
this insult must have been to the Prussians at the 
time, it was well worth their while to submit to it 
all with patience, till the turn of their tide, and of 
Napoleon's, enabled them to recover it after the 
battle of Waterloo, and thus to make it not an 
unmeaning bauble only, but a real car of victory, 
gained after one of the most severe and protracted 
contests in which a nation ever was engaged. 
The eagle, and iron cross which she now carries, 
were added as emblems to the principal figure, to 
commemorate their final triumph. 

The environs of Berlin are all as flat and unin- 
teresting as the imagination can well conceive, 
— ^long, straight, macadamised roads, shaded on 
either side by rows of poplars, or by extensive and 
gloomy plantations, chiefly of fir trees, with open 
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spaces here and there, not unlike the Champs 
Elys^es at Paris, but dull as a sandy level can 
well be. The action of the sun in summer on 
their sands gives the heat a sultry and vapoury 
quality which renders it most oppressive, but then 
there are plenty of coffee-houses, and ponds of 
water, and benches, and shades, and crowds of 
people of an evening, more especially in the park 
called Theirgarteu; But be all these as they may, 
a visit to Oharlottenburg must on no account be 
omitted. The road to it is a straight avenue, about 
three miles long, through a wood, and parched 
levels, on which money and industry have done 
much to make a park and to have it dotted by 
many country seats of the citizens. Oharlottenburg 
itself is a small village on the Spree, consisting 
mainly of villas and taverns, the summer residences 
of the rich, and the summer resort of the mid- 
dling classes ; there is, however, an air of elegance 
and a character of aristocracy about the village. 
It is the Vauxhall of Berlin, with its banks Uned 
with coffee-houses — its benches and tables fixed 
beneath the shade of trees— its beer, coffee, and 
tobacco— its crowds of pipes, ready to be stopped, 
piled up like stands of arms — its numerous itiner- 
ant venders, wandering from place to place, dis- 
playing seductive layers of cigars and the like. 
Oharlottenburg has also been a royal residence 
since the time of Frederick the Great, and it has 
ever been the favourite abode of the royal family. 
The gardens behind the palace are exceedingly 
beautiful, and they are at times open to the pub- 
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lie. The entrance to them is through the oran- 
gei*y, at the extremity of which is the theatre. 
This pretty retreat is varied by the windings of 
the Spree, and by the sheets of water, which 
abound in carp of large size and great age. 
Visitors are in the habit of feeding them with 
crumbs, and they collect them together by the 
ringing of a bell, at the sound of which the fish 
may be seen in shoals popping their noses out of 
the water. Beyond the river, the country is en- 
tirely open, yet it is more pleasant than the sandy 
alleys and stiff marshalled trees of the grounds 
themselves ; it is monotonous, to be sure, but it 
is fresh and green. 

" In a retired comer of the grounds,"*^ says 
Bussell, ^^ where no sounds can penetrate from the 
world without to disturb the repose to which the 
spot is consecrated, a small Doric temple is seen 
lurking beneath the melancholy shade of cypresses 
and weeping willows. It is the tomb of the late 
Queen of Prussia, the fairest, the most amiable, 
the most interesting, and the most unfortunate 
princess of her day,— a princess whose misfortunes, 
no less than her virtues, will long be remembered 
in the land of her adoption. The place is so well 
chosen, and its accompaniments are so much in 
unison with the sacred purpose to which it ha» 
been applied, that even the ignorant stranger feets 
he is approaching a scene of tender and mdan- 
choly recollections. The castellan residing in the 
palace, keeps the key and shows the monument to 
strangers. The figure of the Queen, with a per- 
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feet likeness in every feature, reclines at full length 
on a sarcophagus. It is a form and face of the 
most exquisite beauty ; the expression is not that 
of dull cold death, but of undisturbed repose ; the 
hands are modestly folded on the breast ; the atti- 
tude is easy, graceful, and natural. Only the coun- 
tenance and part of the neck are bare, the rest of 
the figure is shrouded in ample and extremely well- 
wrought drapery ; the great charm of the statue 
is the decent, simple, tranquil air which pervades 
the whole figure. Nothing can be more perfect, be- 
cause nothmg more touching, than the effect pro- 
duced. There is no tinge of that unfortunate striv- 
ing after effect which disfigures so many monumen- 
tal piles. There is no inscription, no pompous cata- 
logue of her titles, no parading eulogy of her vir- 
tues ; the statue tells its own tale. The Prussian 
eagle alone, at the foot of her sarcophagus, an- 
. nounces that she belonged to the house of Hohen- 
zoUem; and the withered garlands which still 
hang above her, were the first offerings of her 
children at the grave of their mother ; and cold 
and unfeeling must be the nature of him who fails 
to be moved within the area of this mausoleum of 
melancholy .^^ She said of herself, shortly before 
her death, " Posterity will not set down my name 
among those of celebrated women ; but whoever 
knows the calamities of these times will say of me. 
She suffered much, and she suffered with con- 
stancy : may he be able to add. She gave birth to 
children who deserved better days, who struggled 
to bring them round, and who at length sue- 
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ceeded."" It was her influence that brought Prus- 
sia into the field in 1806, and it was her fate 
which made every corner of that country bum 
ever after with hatred against the French. High in 
hope, she accompanied the king to the army, but 
retired to a place of safety immediately before the 
battle of Jena. She and the king parted in tears, 
and they never met again in happiness. The 
battle was lost, and Prussia was virtually effaced 
from the number of the nations. Louisa went 
down to Tilsit during the negociation that fol- 
lowed, much, it is said, against her own inclina- 
tion, but in the hope that her presence might be 
useful in softening the conqueror, who had de- 
clared that in ten years his own dynasty would be 
the oldest in Europe. Napoleon treated the 
idolized queen with unfeeling insolence. " The 
object of my journey,'^ said she, " is to prevail on 
your majesty to grant Prussia an honourable 
peace."*' " How,'' answered Napoleon, in a tone of 
sovereign contempt, " could you think of going to 
war with me f " It was allowable," replied the 
Queen, '' that the fame of Frederick should lead 
us to overrate our strength, if we hs^we overrated 
it," In the venom of his hatred to her, and with 
the coarseness of a brute. Napoleon caused every 
tongue and pen he could influence to utter un<- 
manly slanders against her virtue. She tried to 
conceal her keen feelings, but they only preyed 
the more deeply upon her health. She lived just 
long enough to witness the utter degradation of 
the monarchy. ^^ My sons," said she, when she 
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felt the seal of death was upon her, '*• when your 
mother is gone, you will weep over her memory, 
as she herself now Weeps over the memory of 
Prussia* But you must act. Free your people 
from the degradation in which they lie. Show 
yourselves worthy to be the descendants of Fred* 
erick. God bless you, my dear boys* This is my 
legacy : save your country^ or die like men.'**' 
They did act so as to save their country. After 
the retreat of the French from Russia, the king 
gave the signal for war. In his proclamation 
from Breslau, he told his subjects frankly, ^^ I 
want men. I have no money to meet any great 
outlay. I must trust to you for both. You know 
for what we are fighting." Squadrons sprang as 
if out of the ground, and men joined them from 
the shop, the desk, and the plough, and even from 
the class-rooms of the university. No age, no sex 
spared to accompany this splendid burst of na- 
tional enthusiasm, in the holy war of liberation. 
The ladies sent their jewels and ornaments to the 
treasury for the public service. They received in 
return an iron ring, with the emphatic eulogy, 
Jeh gab gold um eisen^ — " I gave gold for iron,'' 
And now this piece of iron is valued a thousand 
times more than even the gold could have been. 

The next object of the pedestrian should be the 
Peacock's Island, Pfauen Insel, the Virginia water 
of the king. Let him go along by Schoneberg 
and Zehlendorf, and about two miles before reach- 
ing the bridge over the Havel, let him take the 
road striking oiTto the right, and he wil) come to 
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an oasis in the midst of a wilderness of sand and 
firs. It was originally a rabbit-warren, but it has 
been converted by taste and art into delightful 
pleasure grounds, ornamented with trees, gar- 
dens, shrubberies, and lawns, fiUed with rare 
plants and animals. You land on the island at a 
picturesque cottage, covered with creepers, and 
almost concealed by the number of beautiful hot- 
house plants with which it is ornamented. The 
palace is small but comfortable, and should be 
seen for the simplicity of its furniture and in- 
terior decorations. In the circle of about three 
miles, there is every variety of building which 
enlivens English or French gardens. Menageries, 
pavilions, and farm-yard and dairy lawns, adorned 
with clumps and groves of the most beautifid oaks, 
elms, beech trees, and limes. The Havel often 
expands into little lakes, and this island is in one 
of these lakes. 

Returning to the high road from BerUn, you 
proceed to Potsdam. In this quarter, the whole 
scenery is much improved; the artificial hills 
which begin at the head of the lake are continued 
almost to the gates of the city, intersected here 
and there by valleys very tastefully arranged, 
while from amid the groves that shelter both hill 
and vale, many palace-looking mansions protrude, 
all of them white,, as if built of freestone, and at 
once elegant and apparently convenient in their 
proportions. If the pedestrian remembers to look 
out for it, he may see the spires of Spandau, 
which, in the time of the great Frederick, was 
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and still continues to be the state prison of Prus- 
sia. It was the scene of Baron Trenck's captivity, 
and the ancient residence of the Electors of Bran- 
denburg. 

Potsdam is the Prussian Versailles — the most 
splendid garrison anywhere to be seen, and the 
town of palaces not only from the four royal 
residences in and about it, but because even the 
private houses are copied from celebrated edifices. 
It is a city ivith 36,000 inhabitants, built by 
Frederick the Great, merely for the sake of mak- 
ing a handsome town. It is full of architectural 
parade, fast falling into decay, with splendid 
streets, in which scarcely a human being is to be 
seen, except the lounging miUtary. The pomp 
and circumstance of war is all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of which this huge barracks can boast. 
But the Garrison Kirche should be visited to see 
the sarcophagus of Frederick the Great, which 
stands just beneath the pulpit. It was meant to 
be quite plain, but it had a gem which the Prus- 
sians justly valued with a regard which fell little 
short of superstition — ^the sword of Frederick, 
which used to rest above the coffin-lid. When 
Napoleon entered this church, he walked up to 
the tomb of Frederick, and bowed the knee be- 
fore it, saying, " Hadst thou been alive, I never 
should have been here."*^ But in rising, he stole 
the conqueror's sword from the conqueror's grave. 
" It was a base deed,'" says Mr Gleig, '' which has 
neither been forgotten nor forgiven by the people 
whose feelings it outraged. Most unfortunately, 
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all traces of it have now been lost, but over the 
tomb, on each side of the pulpit, now hang the 
eagles and standards taken from Napoleon's armies 
by the Prussians, a fitting retribution, and as it 
were, an atonement to the shade of the hero for 
this paltry theft. When the captured eagles are 
pointed out, to the stranger, care is always taken 
to make him aware that they are suspended where 
they hang, as trophies of the vengeance which 
Prussia took on the violators of her mighty mon- 
arch's grave. 

The next lion at Potsdam is the suite of apart- 
ments which Frederick inhabited, and which, with 
great good taste, has been preserved in the very 
order which used to prevail during his life time. 
It is approached from the main street by a colon- 
nade, along which, on either hand, classical statues 
keep guard, and you are conducted into the state 
apartments through a gaUery into the interesting 
chamber, where are seen, exactly as he left them^ 
Frederick's writing-table, ink-stand, music-stand, 
book- case, filled with works in the French lan- 
guage, and the very chairs and sofas on which he 
was wont to sit, with their covers much torn with 
the claws of his favourite dog. Here, also, is 
shown the truck-bed on which he slept, behind 
gorgeous balustrades, which he seems to have en- 
dured merely because it was necessary. Another 
curious and characteristic apartment is shown, 
to which Frederick was in the habit of retirii)g 
when he desired to eat a confidential meal vrith a 
friend. This small cabinet has double doors ; in 
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the centre of the room stands a circular table, 
which, being placed on a trap-door, was lowered 
down to the kitchen, and lifted up again at plea- 
sure, while plates and dishes were removed by 
another trap-door. In this way, he took care, 
when occasion required it, to be neither overheard 
nor overlooked, and he was thus independent even 
of the presence of a servant. Exactly opposite to 
the window of that cabinet and across a narrow 
street, is the house which Voltaire used to inhabit, 
where he often received by signals, invitations 
which no man more relished, or knew better how 
to improve. Napoleon visited all these apart- 
ments, and paid the most scrupulous regard to all 
the arrangements of the mighty dead. He suffer- 
ed no article of furniture to be moved from its 
place, — ^but he plundered the palace of its choicest 
pictures. 

To the west of the town, a few hundred yards 
beyond the Brandenburg gate, the gardens of Sans 
Souci begin. They are laid out in the stiff, for- 
mal French style, with alleys, cut hedges, statues, 
basins, all now in a state of neglect and decay. 
The new palace stands at the extremity of the 
broad avenue. This large and clumsy pile was 
built by Frederick at the termination of the seven 
years' war, merely for the purpose of convincing 
his enemies that his resources were not exhaust- 
ed. It is scarcely worth visiting. Near to Pots- 
dam, on the right of the avenue, is the palace of 
Sans Souci, which occupies the last of a series of 
terraces which rise one above another like a grand 
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staircase. It is a fantastical sort of building, 
looking to the east over upon the island of Pea- 
cocks, the lake, and hanging gardens. The ter- 
races are fronted with glass, and beneath these, 
vines, olives, and orange trees were planted by Fre- 
derick. He once complained to the Prince de 
Ligne of the climate, and said all his vines were 
pining. " Sire,^ replied the courtier, " it appears 
that with you nothing thrives but your laurels.**^ 
In the rear there is a semicircular colonnade, with- 
in which, when mfirmities bowed him down, the 
greatest monarch of his day used to take exercise 
till even that exercise became too great for him, 
and his walks were limited to the picture gallery. 
His decline was gradual and easy : he never lost 
the vigour of his mind, and he continued every 
inch a king. At last, around this his favourite 
resort, the old warrior was brought out in his 
arm chair, surrounded by his dogs, to bask in 
the sun. " I shall be nearer him by and bye,"*^ 
said he, as he gazed upon the luminary, and these 
were nearly his last words. Within the building 
may be seen the bed where he breathed his last : 
a clock which he always wound up with his own 
hand, but which being forgotten, at last stopped at 
the moment of his death, and still remains with 
its hands pointing to the hour of his decease, twenty 
minutes past two. At the extremities of the ter- 
race are the graves of Frederick's favourite dogs 
and of his horse, with which he desired in his 
will he should himself be buried, thus intimating 
that his passion for his favourite charger had 
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been carried to an extreme ; for once, however, 
Frederick's command was disregarded. His re- 
mains were carried to the garrison church at Pots- 
dam, where they now rest, and the irongate of 
the colonade, through which the procession pass- 
ed, was locked after them, and it has never since 
been opened. Napoleon visited all these palaces 
and apartments, and paid the most scrupulous re- 
gard to all the arrangements of the mighty dead. 
He suffered no article of furniture to be removed 
from its place. So struck was he with the coin- 
cidence of the watch and the warrior running 
down together, that he would not permit the tim^ 
piece to be set argoing. He wandered about the 
haunts of the mighty dead like one in whose mind 
a superstitious feeling had been excited, and he 
took no more away with him than a strip of cloth, 
which he cut with his own hand from one of the 
faded and blasted covers of Frederick'*s vmting 
table. This feeling of reverence was to his honour; 
and what a pity he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of lifting Frederick's sword from off his coffin ! 
Having walked from Berlin to Potsdam, and 
seen all the objects of interest by the way, the pe- 
destrian may either return to Berlin by the rail- 
road in forty minutes' time, or if he has so arrang- 
ed matters, he may walk across to the other rail- 
way, which will take him down to Magdeburg, a 
distance from Berlin of about ninety miles, through 
loose dry sand, and presenting no single object to 
relieve the eye, but now and then some remains of 
languishing and stunted fir wood planted so very 
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thick that many of the trees are about the h^ht 
and thickness of the shaft of a carter's whip. In- 
dustry and penury have laboured here against re- 
luctant nature, to gain even the appearance of a 
scanty <Top, equally melancholy and miserable with 
eiperything around H. But as you approach aJong 
the territory of Magdebuxg, stretching by the 
banks of the Elbe, you enter om some of the most 
fertile com lands in Gemiany, but still it is an 
open and unintereiting pfeT without ahnost a 
l^ge or a tree to be seen. The extreme richness 
of die soil has been caused either by the deposi- 
tions of the inundadiions of the Elbe, or from its 
having been reclaimed from marcdies which ihej 
bad left behind. The railroad rans down the 
level bank of the Elbe, till you reach the esfkal 
of the Prussian province of Saxony wkh its 50,000 
inhabitajKts; and seven paks of steepies are fleen 
rising above the level Mnes of its green ramparts. 
Even when hurrying forward in the railway tnain, 
you see every indication that Magdeburg is a for- 
tress of the first class, and one of the strooigest 
and most imposing in Europe. Such is its extent, 
^at 100,000 men^ it is said, could not now in- 
vest it, since its late^imprfyvemeDts and augm^ita* 
tions. As you axe (juried akng you see nothing 
but. ramparts, and ditohes, and draw-lwidges fol- 
lowing in foarful array, while on every hand eannoe 
are placed, one range bdiind ancrther, and one 
range above another, and one range <^poBite to 
another ; and on- both sides of the Elbe, and espe- 
cially in the citadel^ on an ssland in the midst oi 
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the river onward and onward still, till you reach 
the very heart of the eity. It is an old, crowded, 
bustling town, with only one fine street,—- 'the Bre- 
itweg, and in it only one fine building, — -the cathe- 
dral, whidi is certainly ooe of the noblest gothic 
edifices of northern Germany* It is a place of con- 
fiod^able manufacturing industry, as well as of 
commerce, being the e&trepot of the merchandise 
which either enters or leaves Germany by the 
Elbe. It exports a great qnantity of gnun, vAach 
is both grown in its neighbourhood, and brought 
to it from a distiudce inland. 

In coming aloi^ I fell in with two English 
clergymen, who had been in the north and at 
Copenhag^s, and slb we had all seen cathedrals 
innumerable, we ccmtented ourselves with admir- 
ing the outward architecture only. We then 
strolled around the fortifications on both sides 
of the river, and saw the place where General 
Lafayette was confined, and also the star bas- 
tion where the famous Baron Trenck was long 
imprisoned. It m» outside the Sudenbergen Thor, 
and is considered to be one of the strongest points 
of position. What with the two almost invincible 
fortifications of Ehrenbreitstein and of Magde- 
burg in her frontier towns, Prussia seems to 
have Baade herself very secure indeed from another 
French invasion. But in consequence of the v^7 
strength of its fortification, Magdeburg has ei»lur- 
ed the miseries of war at different times to a ter- 
rible extent. During the tiiirty years' war it 
resisted the army of WaUenstein for seven months. 
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but was taken afterwards at the end of two years 
by assault, when the ferocious Tilly sacked it, and 
massacred 30,000 of its inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction of sex or age. The atrocious brute said 
in his despatches announcing the capture, ^^ Since 
the destruction of Jerusalem and Troy, such a 
victory has not been.'' The gate by which he en- 
tered the town still continues walled up, and upon 
the house of the commandant, whom he beheaded, 
may be still read the words, ^' Remember the 10th 
of May 1631." In 1806 the fortress, though 
garrisoned by 20,000 men, was basely surrendered 
to the French, by Greneral Kleist, after a fort- 
night's siege, in consequence of either cowardice 
or bribery. . It also endured a long and obstinate 
siege in 1813-1814. Luther attended school 
here, and he tells us in his writings, that being a 
poor scholar, he often sang in the streets and at 
rich men's doors, to earn something to support 
himself, as is still the custom with poor choristers. 
It deserves also to be stated, that the French re- 
publican General Gamot, received an asylum here 
from the Prussians, after being banished from 
France, in consequence of the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

Every pedestrian should if possible witness one 
of the continental fairs. Hitherto I had been un- 
fortunate in this respect. At Frankfort on the 
Maine I was late by two days, and saw the booths 
taking down; at Dresden I was too late by a 
week; and at Leipsic I was too early by a fort- 
night; but we luckily found ourselves in the thrraig 
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of it at Magdeburg. But, after aU, I was disap- 
pointed; the crowd was enormous, and the col- 
lection of wares beyond anything I had ever wit- 
nessed — ^all men were happy and harmless, but 
there was nothing national, or even novel* Of 
toys from the Tyrol — fiddles from the Bavarian 
Alps — shoes and shirts — crockery and clogs — im- 
plements of husbandry and of art — ^booths and 
bazaars, with looking-glasses, shaving-boxes, and 
brushes for the chin, the hat, the hand, and the 
clothes, and such nameless trifles, there were 
great plenty, — ^with Jews, and jugglers, and rope 
dancers not a few; but after all there was a want 
of life, and still also an entire absence of intoxi- 
cation. We went through the whole of the en- 
campments, which were set off in hollow squares 
fronting withm towards each other, and without 
to the alleys by which they were skirted. Each 
stall sloped from the centre, down upon both sides, 
like the roof of a house, and there were attendants 
on both ' sides of the store, with smiling &ces to 
entice you to purchase, and there were the coarser 
sorts of music in every variety; but altogether 
there was nothing like an affair of the sort on the 
Thames or at Donnybrook, and at night the scene 
became dimmer and duller still, in everything but 
the ceaseless streams of on-Iookers. 

We got down to Hamburg for a sovereign, by 
one of the steam-boats, than which nothing can be 
more miserable. The ship itself was one of the 
old hulks which had been built before the con- 
struction of such had been so much improved as 
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it now is. From the first it had been huge and 
unwieldy, and more than that, it had served its 
time to the full on the coast of En^nd, and been 
bought by the Germans for little mon^. The 
captain was ignorant, careless, and even rode, and 
the whole crew were totally inexp^^aeed. The 
navigation of this portion of the Mbe is through- 
out very diiBcidt, and in some turns next to im- 
practicable, for a steamer drawing so much water. 
We were fairly afloat at seven in the morning, 
and had dropped down about a mile, when cheek 
the first occurred. It was a compound fracture 
in one of the limbs of the machinery, so that our 
motion became somewhat hesitating for a time, 
and then we came to a dead stand. Half an hour 
was lost in looking and consulting whi^ should be 
done, and in several vain attempts by increasing 
the steam to send round the paddles nolens volen$. 
After a time an old British tar, who was on board 
with his lovely daughter, told the captain in plain 
English, that he would sooner face these batteries 
with aU their cannons in full blaze, than remain 
on boajrd if the pressure of the steam was thus to 
be increased, on a boiler which he suspected to 
be cracked at any rate. Whether the ei^)tain 
would not, or did not comprehend his meaning, I 
could not tell, but he still took his own way of it. 
With those who knew their danger there was si- 
lence, and '^the boldest held his breath for a tm^."" 
At last the steam was withdrawn, and a boat de- 
spatched, and it returned in half-ai^hour, with 
blacksmiths, and hammers, and bars of iron, all 
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in formidable array. And then there was much 
beating and heading of metal, roaring and try- 
ing of the steam to get the ship in motion, till 
about nmL^y, when she actually started again, 
partly to our joy, and partly to our terror. Ten 
or fifteen nsiles fiirther down and the steam-boat 
came round a quick bend in the river, and found 
the narrow navigable neck tairly blocked up with 
three or four broad, flat-bottomed boats, filled 
with gram. They were all at anchor, and most 
of the crews seemed to be asleep ; at any rate, 
they were deaf to all the German oaths which 
were vdleyed forth. Instead of taking off the 
steam fdr a few minutes, till matters could be 
adjusted, the captain kept moving down upon 
the fleet, when one of their crew cried out, very 
coolly, that the current of navigation was change 
ed, as it often does there and elsewhere on 
the Elbe, and that our course was to the north 
side of them. The word was passed to the man 
at the helm to port a little, and in ten yards 
we went bump into a sand bank, and then 
how our captam raged and roared, and how the 
enemy laughed for a time, and then coolly hauled 
up their anchors and moved out of our way ! And 
here every man, passengers and crew, and steam 
too, wrought with planks, and prises, and pushing, 
and drawing, and carrying of the luggage behind, 
to effect an escape, which we did in about two 
hours^ time. Then again it began to get dark 
upon us, and all made up their minds quietly 
enough for a long halt. By the dawn of day 
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sounds and signs of life ^vived, and the treads 
mill-like movement onoe more began. We were 
all on deck to enjoy the cold raw morning of 
the season and climate, when the captain step-^ 
ped down to breakfast, and the steersman, appa^ 
rently as if on purpose, fairly put the ship half 
about, and ran her smash into a bank of willows. 
The thing was so apparent that we began to con- 
jecture what the motive could be, and on inquiry 
we began to see through it. The captain furnish- 
ed the food, on which he would certainly have 
more or less of profit, and we imagined that his 
object was to fatten us by cramming as many 
meals down our throat as he could in all kindness. 
We stormed and threatened, and I beUeve acttr- 
ally took notes of what was going on, till we saw 
again that our main chance was to get off. For 
hours every effort failed, and we had almost made 
up our mind to rest contented till another day, 
when another steamer might be expected down, 
provided she had not fallen in with a similar 
calamity, of which there was every probability. 
We talked of going ashore, and walking it, or 
hiring a conveyance by land, or a boat to row and 
float down the stream, when at last it began to 
appear as if there was an actual possibility that 
we might get off. Had the vessel been sinking 
in the deep sea we could not have been more 
united and untiring in our efforts, and by about 
ten o'clock all was right once more. So much had 
by this time been threatened, that the captain did 
all any man could to keep matters from going 
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wrong, so that, after that day and another night's 
rest on our oars, we reached Hamburg in the 
course of the following forenoon, all tired at our 
150 miles' pleasure sail. A flat weaver's shuttle- 
sort-of affair, with a steam-engine In good work- 
ing condition, and with an active crew, would have 
made the voyage in the one half of the time. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HAMBURG, HOLSTEIN, AND HANOVER. 

We ascended an oak staircase, at the summit of 
which there was a guard of soldiers, but there was 
no appearance of any vexatious vigilance on the 
part of the custom-house oflScers. One of the offi- 
cials merely gave us a look and a nod, as much as 
to say, You may pass on. We also passed a sort 
of wooden barrier, but there was no demand made 
for our passports, but we were surrounded with 
porters innumerable, and coachmen too with red 
noses, all clamorous to be employed. We produced 
a drosky, and drove up a steep narrow street, and 
along bridges innumerable, principally over canals, 
amid the bustle of wharfs, quays, and store-houses, 
at which hundreds of cargoes were loading and 
unloading, into antique squares, surrounded with 
houses evidently of a date not later than the 
fifteenth century, and past tall, gable-fronted, 
grotesque-looking edifices, with small highly deco- 
rated windows, the stone moulding of which gave 
an air of solidity and pretension to the dark red 
brick walls on which they are engrafted, till at 
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length we stopped in front of the British hotel. 
Having hiul a hot bath and a thorough scrubbing, 
and a change of flannels and linens from top to 
toe, we sallied forth to have a peep at the natives. 
Wherever we turned we beheld evidences of pro- 
sperity on a scale somewhat like that about the 
custom-house stairs in London. The streets were 
crammed with aU sorts of moving machines, ex- 
cepting gentlemen's carriages, such bm carts, 
waggoL, hurlies, barrows, porters with their bur- 
dens and bags, and boats floating along the canals 
which flank the streets, with seamen and lands- 
men, Jews and Gentiles, all boiling and bubbling 
as if in a caldron. There were, e«peciaUy in the 
old town, crowds of country people in all man- 
ner of grotesque costumes, bearing fruits and ve- 
getables from Vierland, and domestic servant 
maids, dressed in long red gloves, lace caps, and 
spl^idid shawls, with cradle-shaped baskets sus- 
pended from the left arm, as their soUtary badge 
of office. These baskets, when covered, as they 
generally are, with the shawl, look somewhat Uke 
infants' coffins, but when the wind happens to blow, 
this delusion vanishes, and there is an exhibition of 
dirty linen, beef or butter, and other articles little 
in keeping with lace-caps and kid gloves. 

The merchants, bankers, and burgomasters of 
the greatest eminence live in the very heat and 
heart of the bustle, in flats above their ware- 
rooma and counting-bouses, which they, occupy 
from nine till three. But the clerks and foremen 
who are not married generally live in lodgings. 
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The middling ranks, such as shop-keepers, ship- 
captains, and the like, have little self-contained 
houses in the upper parts of the town. By far 
the largest portion of the inhabitants live like 
rats in cellars, always under the houses, and sorne^ 
times almost under the water ; their principal 
occupations being to carry burdens, to fill and 
empty warehouses, to load and unload waggons, 
and to navigate the small craft which are con- 
stantly plying up and down the town. Instead 
of sitting with their faces to the boat^s stem, and 
pulling backwards like their brother functionaries 
in England and in other parts of the world, the 
Hamburgers stand upright in their skifls, looking 
to the stem, and plying the oars by pushing its 
handles from them. With us a seaman pulls and 
hauls, if on board of a man-of-war, to the notes of 
the boatswain's whistle, or if in a merchant vessel, 
to the yo-he-vo of his leader ; but here they move 
along, animating one another to their task by 
singing in concert snatches of merry tunes^ In 
winter, and after a prevalence of west winds, 
which drive the waters of the North Sea into the 
mouth of the Elbe, the tide sometimes rises 
twenty feet at a start, inundating all the streets 
near the river; or in spring, when the melting 
snow from the mountains floods the Alster or the 
Elbe, an inconceivable amount of suffering is in- 
flicted for a long time on the labouring classes 
who live in the streets through which the canals 
pass. On such occasions, the swollen waters gush 
into the poor people's cellars, often in the ni^t 
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time, and so suddenly that they have scarcely 
time to escape. Here they remain for days, and 
the people are driven from their houses for whole 
weeks at a time. To such an extent are these 
evils felt to press, that even private beneficence 
cannot keep pace with it. The law, therefore, 
compels the inhabitants of the upper stories to 
give shelter during the flood to their neighbours 
below, and a tax is levied on the community at 
large for the purpose of making good to the suf- 
ferers what they may have lost by the inundation. 
"All this," continues MrGleig, "is very humane, as 
well as politic, but the mischief done to health no 
pecuniary aid can remove, and it is impossible to 
provide against the recurrence of the same cala- 
mity from time to time, because the surface extent 
of Hamburg is by no means proportionate to the 
amount of the population. The poor, having no 
other habitation to return to, are obliged to re- 
establish themselves in their ^cellars long before 
they have had time to dry ; fevers, and agues, 
and catarrhs, and rheumatisms, are the inevitable 
consequences.'' 

Hamburg is merely to be seen by the tourist ; 
it is not to be enjoyed. Its gratifications are 
animal, and not mental, and in the same way, 
every pursuit of the inhabitants is money rather 
than mind. Their living is not coarse, but it is 
more sumptuous and stuffing than that of any 
other place I visited on the continent. Every 
meal is substantial and enormously overloaded. In 
Hamburg, they do not rise so early as the Germans 
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do generally. No sooner are yon astir, than a 
question is put, answered in the affirmative, and 
followed by the ivtum of the servant, who sets 
before you on the dressing-table a sweet cake or 
fine roll, a china cup and coffee-pot, a few lumps 
of sugar in a saucer, and warm milk in due pro- 
portion. A stranger may think that there is ex- 
treme moderation in this affair of breakfast, but 
soon after he is dressed, he finds that the coffee 
and morsel of bread were intended only as a whet 
for a more substantial meal. At breakfast, we 
had oceans of tea and coffee, both excdlent, a 
cold round, cold roast beef, hot beef-steaks and 
mutton chops, fish, eggs, bread in great quantities, 
hot rolls, hpt toast, dry toast, and large loaves, 
brown, black, and very white, and every thing 
disappeared as if before the wand of a conjuror ; 
and then to crown the whole, a big-bellied bottle 
of brandy stalked leisurely round the course, to 
afford to every gourmand a large and lusty 
caulker in the last cup. Thus fortified against 
the battle and the breeze, forth they all go to the 
store, the wharf, the desk, or the cellar. I say jJl, 
with the exception of clerg3rmen, soldiers, and 
birds of passage ; for here is no clasB of polished 
loungers — literati or loiterati — ^there are .no« col- 
leges, gaUeries of paintings, or elaborate specimens 
in architecture, or in statuary, excepting in so far 
as they may be seen and admired in lAips, or in 
promissory notes, bills of lading, invoices and 
permits, or in bales of goods, heaps of gold, or 
huge granaries of com. Thus the Hamburger 
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toils at his trade-mill till three o^clock, the great 
hour of the day, when the merchants meet in 
the exchange. It is a hall of large dimensions, 
the roof of which is supported by numerous 
pillars, and the walls set round with benches. 
Closets are about in great numbers, each shut in 
by its own partition, and cut off from the great 
hall by a glazed door; so that the parties engaged 
within can enjoy all the advantages of private 
conference, and yet be able to observe the move- 
ments of the crowd without. Everywhere each 
portion of space is set apart. Of the many 
hundreds who crowd it from all nations, every 
one knows both his own place and that of those 
with whom he may be desirous to 1aransao;t busi- 
ness. There is no confusion, no jostling, no cla- 
mour ; but amid a ceaseless buzz <^ tongues, men 
passed hither and thither, now halting to confer, 
now conferring while they walked, and anon re- 
turning to their respective stalls. ^' I have sel- 
dom,^ says Mr Gleig, ^^ witnessed a more animate^l 
and striking scene, for the costumes of the trades 
were as varied, as the dialeets spoken were nume- 
rous, and the spirit of commercial enterprise ap- 
peared to be alike powerful in all. But four 
o^clock strikes, business ceases, and the hall emp- 
ties fastOT than any church. The living stream 
flows first into a Uttle square, where knots and 
groups still linger, and then, on to the Borsen- 
halle, there carefully to ascertain from their news- 
papers how their own schemes might best be ad- 
vanced in other quarters of the world.^** 
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And next for dinner, which is to be character- 
ised not as a German dinner only, but as something 
far beyond it, — a Hamburg dinner, hot and heavy. 
Everything good and great excepting the bouille, 
which here, as everywhere in Germany, is entirely 
destitute of fat, and boiled to tatters. In a hotel 
here, a traveller lives in family even for a single day 
or two, as if he were a boarder, and he pays only a 
<;ertain sum by day, whether he eat much or little, 
take his meals or want them, be in the house 
or out of it at the time of them. This he may 
not know till the bill comes to be paid, but such 
is nevertheless the fact. Hence it is, mine host 
seats himself at the head of the board with his 
wife at his right hand, and every guest more or 
less removed from the chair, according as his so- 
journ in the hotel may have been longer or short- 
er. A tureen of soup is planted before him, and 
at proper intervals according to the number of 
guests. It is eaten leisurely and with relish. 
Then come mountains of dried boiled beef with 
sour sauce and putrefied cucumbers, but even these 
the Hamburgers devour. Fish is then set down 
before the landlord, which goes also round the 
long table ; next comes roast beef, first presented 
entire, then removed to the sideboard, cut into 
slices, and handed round. Then follows a plum 
pudding ; and last although not least, a haunch 
of venison, with stewed prunes, which might have 
dined the whole party. Be it remembered 
too, that beer, wines, biscuits, and bread, pud- 
dings, and tarts, all appear and disappear like vi- 
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sions of the night for the long period of no less 
than two hours and a half from the beginning to 
the end of a Hamburg dinner. Neither do the 
guests linger altogether over their several morsels; 
they devour them one after another, as if it alone 
had been the only mouthful they expected to taste 
from sunrise to sunset again. Latterly, indeed 
the havoc slackens a little, then the waiters, fairly 
worn out by the fatigues of the combat^ sit down 
at the foot of the table, not to rest or refresh them- 
selves with a glass of wine or a draught of beer, 
but actually to dine with you at the same board, 
and on the same fare. Having swallowed a cup 
of coffee, the man of business goes to his ledger, or 
if he be aged or rich, or has sons, he takes his 
pipe, or cigar^ or game at cards, or his siesta, or 
the play, or the opera ; or should he be young 
and active, he mounts the boulevards and marches 
along the summits of the ramparts over the salient 
angles of the bastions, or downward through the 
ditch to the glacis, taking each of the endless va- 
rieties of walks which twist and turn in every di- 
rection, and when the weather happens to be 
bleak and cold, there is shelter in a bower, or a 
coffee-house is at hand, and music and waltzing 
may be enjoyed. And again, believe it or not, good 
reader, at nine there is a hot supper, with all the 
accompaniments as before, of bread, beer, wine, 
and comfits; and finally, in case of starvation, af- 
ter all the pipe is plied with zeal and activity, be- 
ing emptied and filled again and again, till the 
hero doses asleep, or drops down in apoplexy. 
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Nay, Mr Gleig mentions the fact which every tra- 
veller may see, that some Hambmrgeias actually 
carry after all the serviees of the day as tfans de* 
scribed, their meenschauhis along with them to then- 
bed, and smoke on tiU sleep catches them with the 
pipe puffing in their mouth, and the whole apart- 
ment is filled with dense clouds of tobaeoo smoke. 
Of sights worth seeing in Hambuig there are li- 
terally none, but what I have mentioned as illus- 
trative of the locality and of the charact^ and 
condition of the inhabitants, of whom also it ought 
to be meaationed, that a more active, enterprising, 
upright, and successful class of merchan1», Europe 
does not produce. They are so heritable too, 
and polite, that an introduction to any one of 
them is an introduction to all ; not only are their 
tables and purses at the disposal of strangers 
while they are in Hamburg, but should he be on 
his way to Magdeburg or Berlin, an inhabitant of 
Hamburg will send forward letters of introduo- 
ticm to his own £ri^ids all along the interior, al- 
though he knows no more of the stranger than 
what a few lines from Elngland may have told him. 
The charitable institutions of Hamburg are on a 
most munificent scale. The Orphan Hospital pro- 
vides for 600 infants, and after rearing and edu- 
cating them, it binds them as apprentices to some 
useful trades; and the great Krankenhaus contains 
4000 or 5000 sick, and costs about L.1 7,000 yearly 
to support it. The churches are destitute of ar- 
chitectural beauty: that of St MichaePs stands, or 
rather once stood in an antique unpaved square in 
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the upper part of the town. It had one of the 
highest steeples in Europe, being 456 feet in height, 
and about 100 feet higher than our own St Paul's. 
Near the top of it, and through glass of red, green, 
and yellow colours, the town, the Elbe nearly as 
far as the sea, the plains of Holstein on the north, 
and Hanover on the south, presented themselves 
advantageously to view. This position was occu- 
pied by a sentinel, who was continually on the out- 
look night and day, to discover and give the alarm 
of fire as soon as it broke out in any quarter. 
The intelligence is conveyed to the inhabitants by 
the firing of cannon, and the quarter is indicated 
by holding out a flag by day or a lantern by night 
in the direction in which it has be^i seen. These 
fire-watchers are very necessary guardians of the 
public safety in such places, where, from the gene- 
ral use of wood aft a building material, fires are 
very frequent and fearftilly destructive, as was 
so lately evinced in Hamburg itself. Besides this 
precaution of the fire-guardian posted on the 
steeple, the streets of German towns are constantly 
perambulated at night by a watchman, who chants 
in a dole&l tone, a few admonitory couplets of 
doggrel, addressed to all fathers of families, 
whether sleeping or waking, recommending them 
to be on their guard against fire, and ending with 
a caution to look sharp after their wives and 
daughters. The church itself is a huge clumsy 
mass of red stone, apparently much neglected. 
It has been said, that where the outward badges 
of religion are neglected, religion itself is not 
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very highly aceounted of, and where there is no 
religion earnest iind sincere, there can be no 
such thing as sound morality or virtue. It is to 
be feared that both of these observations are 
strikingly applicable to Hamburg. Of scores of 
facts which daily present themselves in proof of 
these premises, I shall only mention, that imme* 
diately before our landing, a naked man had 
the atrocious eflBrontery to present himself to the 
view of all our passengers on deck, and of hun- 
dreds besides, yet the disgusting spectacle did not 
call forth a single observation frofn a native in- 
habitant of the place. Had such an incident oc- 
curred as near any harbour in England, the beast 
would first have been tossed into the sea, and then 
kicked, and lastly handed over to the police. 

I visited the old fashioned and very picturesque 
town of Altona, the most commercial and popular 
town in Denmark, next to Copenhagen. Between 
Hamburg and Altona there exists considerable 
prejudice. Having passed the narrow strip of 
neutral ground called Hamburgerburg, which is 
entirely occupied by low taverns and dancing- 
rooms, a sort of Wapping, you reach the gat« of 
Altona, where the uniform of the sentinel, and 
the Danish coat of arms, mark the frontiers of 
Holstein. In the church-yard by the side of the 
road, is the tomb of Klopstock, the author of the 
Messiah. Here also is a monument to about 
twelve hundred inhabitants of Hamburg, who were 
matched out of the town by Davoust, during his 
occupation of it in 1813-1814, to perish without 
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food or shelter, among snow three feet deep, mere- 
ly because this French general chose first to 
plunder these families of their food and raiment, 
and then to turn them out of the city gates at 
the point of the bayonet, because they had not 
provisions for their sustenance during the winter. 
Further on is Rainvilles garden, the house here 
was inhabited first by Dumourier, and next by 
Bourrienne. 

Little was said of the Hanoverian territories on 
the one side of the Elbe above Hamburg, or of the 
Danish on the other, including the Duchy of 
Lawenburg, or of the dominions of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin.^ These, as seen from the river, present- 
ed all the varieties of comfortable hamlets and 
clean villages — ^fertile com lands, and pasture 
fields crowded with cattle— extensive orchards, 
and market gardens. Sandy deserts and flat 
conunons, on which there were immense flocks of 
geese, which are reared to furnish Europe with 
quills, and goose breasts smoked and cured like 
bacon, and tractless heath and plains of sand, 
dotted with scanty and stunted plantations of firs, 
and scattered over with rounded boulders of gra- 
nite, riven from the mountains in Norway, and 
transported over the Baltic by the floods of the 
deluge, or some other. vast current of waters. 

The navigation down the Elbe to the North 
Sea, being a distance of about eighty miles, is 
narrow and intricate, but the steamers are in ex- 
cellent trim, and in the hands of captains and 
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crews whose nautical experience qualifies them 
for any sea or river navigation on the face of the 
earth. There was^ and I believe is still, a compe- 
tition between two different companies in Hull and 
Hamlmrg^^and in this way I got over to Hull in the 
best cabin for a sovereign. The accommodation 
was first rate, and nothing could exceed the civility 
of the captain, or the attention of the steward, or 
the urbanity of the passengers. And but for sea- 
sickness, that deadly foe of all eariMy, or rather 
waterly comforts, nothing could have been altoge- 
ther moregratifyingthan the scenery om both banks 
of the ISSbe. On that of HBnover, th^e is a wide 
extent of {^ain as before, dotted h^e, and there 
with chiurehes, andweU feathered witii trees, chief- 
ly pdlard willows — -bict on the Danish side, there 
are first-rate villas, gendemen^s seats, and hamlets 
withoutnumber; — the handetsbmit along the mar- 
gin of the river, now swelled iiito a prodigioos vo- 
lume of water; — the yiiks ranging back and crown- 
ing the heists that rise, it may be one <^ two 
hundred feet above. 'Back towards Hamburgh with 
its tall qpires, its sharp roofs, its pointed gables, 
its numerous store^houses, its dweUingS composed 
partly of brick, partly of timber, with its succes- 
sion of wharfs, and its roadstead crowded wi^ 
ships, I oft^i looked with regret, as the last of the 
Grennan metropditan friend and free towns; and 
as theiittle fidiing v^ge of Blank^iese, with its 
houses scattered along the slope, and anioi^ the 
trees, one tbove another, was first passed, and 
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then the town of Oluokstadt the capital of Hoi- 
stein, and above all the.Ugbt^house of Cuxhaven, 
standing on a small angle of territory belong- 
ing to Hamburg, at the mouth of the Elbe; and 
last of all, when the island of Heligoland, about 
twenty-five miles into the North Sea, was passed, 
and as the whole eontinent faded from my long 
and ling^ng gaze, I felt that my connection 
with Germany was now cut off, probably for 
ever. To me, often a solitary pedestrian among 
its Alps and valleys, down its rivers, and along 
its crowded streets, my jaunt had been a pe- 
riod, the most healthy and active, the most in- 
teresting and anxious, and altogether the most 
joyous of my journeying days. In all parts and 
from every class, I had met with honesty almost 
throughout, with the homeliest courtesy very often, 
and with friendship far warmer, I blush to say, 
than an unknown wandering German would have 
got in Britain. Although, therefore, I had be- 
come by this time intensely anxious to get home, 
and although the novelties of new scenes and 
cities had been long enjoyed, even to a surfeit, 
yet I could not help bidding farewell to the hospi- 
table shores and kindly inhabitants of Grermany, 
north and south, east and west, with a multitude 
of grateful feelings to God and man, and with 
many reminiscences, in which sincere and affec- 
tionate regret were uppermost for the time. And 
even now, I make it my last sentence, as I trust 
it is my abiding sentiment, that I am fond of 
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Germany and of the Gennips;— ^d may health 
and happiness, peace and plenty, ever be with 
th^m all.* 



* Thove was meant to have been .given in me Appendix, a 
minute account of the late religious movemeDt in the ZiIlei|haJ, 
^ut the idea has been ^linquished witt^^luctanoe, on account of 
the siz6«to which this work has abeady been extended. 






